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PART ONE 




CHAPTER ONE 


BLACK AND GREEN 

I 

Jenny Hadley was born and reared—or dragged up, 
as they say in those parts—at Mawne Heath on the 
Staffordshire side of the River Stour which at this 
point divides it from Worcestershire: a heath only by 
courtesy, and a blasted heath at that if ever there was 
one. If heather once flourished there (and this seems 
unlikely} for that soil favours growths more prickly, 
such as gorse and crabbed hawthorn and bramble) it 
has long since been blighted by the soot which falls 
perpetually from the smoke-stacks of the Great Mawne 
Furnaces or is sifted and blown, in fine particles, from 
the spoil-bank of Timbertree Pit, or buried under 
cinder and slag. 

The heath itself is treeless, though it lies low} wind 
scrapes it like a jagged razor. Its air is thin and acrid 
to the tongue and never still} and the harsh quality 
of that element, which must either kill or cure and 
has no pity on queasiness, has bred, by heroic selec¬ 
tion, a race of men whom their neighbours in such mild 
spots as Dulston and Halesby and Stourton, regard, 
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not unreasonably, as savages. The human fauna of 
Mawne Heath resembles its vegetation, being wiry 
and black and writhen. It is long-armed and deep- 
chested. Wasting diseases take scanty toll of itj men 
pickled in coal-dust never suffer from phthisis. They 
die as they live with a terrific and violent suddenness. 
Their lives are full-blooded and lawless: labour, lust 
and fierce bouts of drink or Calvinism, ill-balanced 
between medieval extremes of hardship and cruelty 
and (when trade is booming) of an unbounded 
extravagance. The law of the land—Factory Acts 
included—rarely runs at Mawne Heath. It is a law 
unto itself. Half a century ago the Heathens (as they 
were Called) stoned strangers at sight. Even now they 
may fling them black looks that are hard as stones. 

The people of Mawne Heath, for a century or 
more, have made chains of all sorts and sizes from 
dog-leads and curbs to ships’ cables. A few sweated 
in factories} but the majority were out-workers. They 
hammered and twisted and cut their links of wrought 
iron, men, women and children herded together in 
domestic forges in a barbarous community of labour 
that destroyed all differences of age and sex. 

In such savage surroundings, unaware of their 
'nightmare quality because she had known no others, 
Jenny Hadley spent the first fourteen years of her 
life. Her father, Aaron Hadley, was an out-worker, 
producing the lighter varieties of chains. The family 
lived on the very crown of Mawne Heath in the 
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middle of a street of brick cottages ironically labelled 
Mount Pleasant Row. The Row had no kerbs and no 
footpaths. Between the two sets of houses and 
separated from them by half the width of a narrow 
strip of crushed cinder and slag tailed the horse-road 
—though its surface, pitted wit!; pools of slops and 
ravines scoured by flood-witer, would have 
endangered the limbs of any animal less nimble than 
a goat—stood a block of communal privies with ash¬ 
pits behind them, into which the inhabitants shot 
domestic refuse, draining into a well which served the 
whole street. It was lucky, in a way, that the winds 
blew so teart down Mount Pleasant Row. Apart from 
the night-soil carts which came rumbling there once 
a quarter on their noisome business they were its only 
scavengers. All the serious side of its life was con¬ 
ducted at the back where, beside narrow garden plots, 
some hopefully tilled, some abandoned, others given 
over to the scratchings of shabby poultry, ran a cor¬ 
responding series of sheds, each equipped with one or 
more “hearths” for the making of chains. 

In one of these hovels, Aaron Hadley, with Mary, 
his wife—and their two children as soon as they were 
sufficiently 'Strong to make themselves useful— 
wrought together irregularly on piece-work, amid the 
breathing of bellows, the tinkle and thud of hammer 
on anvil, in the bleared twilight which passes for day 
under those sulphurous skies. Between them—since 
Hadley himself was a man of unusual strength^ and 
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endurance and a pitiless taskmaster, they “knocked up” 
a fairish living, no sooner earned than spent. 

Jenny’s mother was a stranger to Mawne Heath, a 
country woman, originally named Mary Wilden. She 
came there from Were wood, a sombre expanse of 
forest and scrub bestriding Severn. Such migrations 
were not unusual: there had always existed a sort of 
affinity between those dark woods and the Black 
Country. As the crow flies the regions are not far 
apart. Each has dealt, in its day, in coal; each has 
thriven, in successive epochs, on the smelting of metal. 
In the Middle Ages the oaks of ten thousand acres of 
Werewood (as Drayton laments) were felled to burn 
charcoal for Shropshire foundries. Even to-day, 
beneath, its brakes of fern, the mineralized debris of 
an older forest lies buried. In each generation its 
foresters possessed by man’s common passion for 
buried treasure have scratched at its surface, sunk shafts 
and dug adits to shovel out shaly coal—and lost more 
than they made. All the high ground in Werewood 
was scored and tunnelled with derelict workings; 
from its bare summits, ghostly in their abandonment, 
one might see, flickering far away in the east, that 
reflex with which the Black Country tinges its smoke- 
canopied sky, perpetually tempting those who have 
failed. 

It was not strange, then, that Mary should have 
forsaken Werewood. She was not even the first 
Wilden to leave the holding called Nineveh on the 
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Gladden Brook where the family had squatted two 
hundred years ago and lived since—if life be the word 
for that stagnant existence of hand-to-mouth farm¬ 
ing and charcoal-burning. She was the youngest by 
fourteen years of old Adam Wi Iden’s three children. 
The eldest, her sister Thirza, had soon found a hus¬ 
band: the son of a tradesman in Stourton named 
Moule, who had died early and left her with one son, 
now a grocer’s assistant in Wolv< rbury. The younger, 
her brother James, after spending a year or so in 
a derelict forest coal-mine which some sanguine 
speculator had reopened, decided that if the digging 
of coal were to be his destiny, he might just as well 
dig where it was plentiful and at a living wage. He 
migrated to Halesby, where he, too, married and 
became a widower. It was Thirza’s return to 
Nineveh which had determined Mary Wilden 
to break away. There had never been much love lost 
between the two sisters. Thirza was stunted and dour 
by nature and salved her life’s disappointment by 
following a fanatical creed with which her late hus¬ 
band had infected her: a rapt, but by no means joyful 
expectation of Christ’s second coming: Mary’s natural 
spirits were too high, her body too vividly thrilled bv 
the zest of living this life, for her mind to concern 
itself with exalted visions and expectations of the nex* 
The atmosphere of repression which fell on the house 
like a blight with Mrs. Moule’s return and made 
Mary, by contrast, appear (and feel) more fljghty 
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than she was, grew increasingly irksome. No duty 
detained her; for her father’s comfdrt was secured. 
Duty would not have detained her in any case. Three 
months after her sister’s return, without so much as 
a hint of explanation, she left Werewood on foot, 
crossed Severn (as the inquisitive Thirza learnt later) 
by Arley Ferry, tramped over the Sheepwalks to 
Stourton and found a job—fortune favouring courage 
—as maid-of-all-work in the house of a draper named 
Timmins. One Saturday evening, strolling in the 
High Street, she picked up a man and went for a walk 
in the dark with him. Three months later she wrote 
to her father from Mawne Heath, telling him she was 
married. At that time she was just eighteen: a slight, 
vivid girl with a sort of autumnal flame in her nut- 
brown hair, cheeks as bright as hips and eyes like dewy 
blackberries. 

Adam Wilden tore up Mary’s letter and burnt the 
fragments, but said nothing. On the following Sun¬ 
day, when he took out the family Bible for his after- 
dinner snooze (Thirza kept her own bitter Sabbath 
on Saturdays) he commanded her briefly to bring him 
pen and ink, and, with never another word, ruled a 
line of black through his younger daughter’s name. 
Thirza Moule knew better than to mention Mary to 
her father, nor yet did he speak of her. He had crossed 
out her name: this symbolical ritual had been*per- 
formed once before at Nineveh in his own generation. 
He bad crossed out her name, and there was an end of it. 
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Through all their dndery chddhood Mary’s two 
children, Jenny and George, hardly ever saw a green 
field or an animal—except the ratting terriers or 
whippets their father bred and the hawkers’ donkeys 
which carried salt from Gornal. They were healthy 
enough, none the less, sturdily built and fairly well- 
nourished, for there was always an abundance of gross 
food in the Hadleys’ house: black puddings and 
faggots, slabs of beef, joints of pork, and the moun¬ 
tainous quartern loaves they call “boosters.” 

Aaron Hadley bragged that he fed his dogs (there 
were always two: Slim and Sloper) on the best 
butcher’s meat. He did nothing by halves. He 
believed in red meat as a staple: it made blood, he 
declared. He ate it himself in enormous quantities 
to give fuel to his body, which he worked far harder 
than most men—often for ten hours or more at a 
stretch—and he compelled the children to eat it too, 
as they did, with a savage greediness, like fierce kittens 
spitting over a bone. 

Oddly enough, in spite of the quantities of flesh that 
he ate, Aaron Hadley himself remained pallid. When 
he stood up, magnificent, stripped to the waist, in 
the heat of the forge in summer, his skin never showed 
a flush. It was a skin any finely-nurtured woman 
might have envied, gleaming white, with the snwoth 
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texture of eggshell, and utterly unblemished: the 
whiter, too, for his black eyes and the heavy brows 
that lowered beneath his lank forelock. The hinder 
part of his head was cropped close like a convict’s, so 
that the blue-white scalp, shining through, gave an 
impression of premature greyness resembling that of 
the iron rods which he hammered and twisted. 

His skin was so beautiful, indeed, that, in earlier 
days, when she was still in love with him, it hurt 
Mary to see it seared by the sparks of incandescent 
metal that spat from the anvil. Later on she cared 
less. His fine white body meant nothing to her. Yet 
she had always hoped that her children might inherit 
their father’s fine skin. The boy did, together with 
something of the paternal violence 5 but Jenny’s was 
like hers, soft-textured and tender and quick to 
redden; and Jenny’s hair, too, was her mother’s, fine, 
lustrous and wavy, with a light of dark copper enliven¬ 
ing its sombre depths, a hidden light, reflected, as it 
were, in the bramble-dew of her eyes. That was why, 
though Mary had expected to love her son and her 
firstborn better, it was Jenny, who “favoured” herself, 
who became more dear to her. The boy, from the 
first, was as wayward and distant as a wild cat 5 his 
nature was so remote from her own that she could not 
understand it; his temper so savagely malignant that 
sometimes it scared her. 

Indeed, she was much more frightened of this child 
thanrof his father. Aaron’s ways, at least, were cal- 
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culable. After the first month or two of marriage 
during which she had been amazed by a gentleness 
surpassing all expectation, he had relapsed, with 
obvious relief, into his former manner of life. If he 
were cruel to her (as he frequently was) she recog¬ 
nized that the cruelty had no deliberate intent, being 
little more than a by-product of his ruthless strength. 
In the shadow of a deep-rooted >ak lesser trees must 
suffer} but Mary, by no means t pliant sapling her¬ 
self, being sturdy and spiked (like a Werewood white¬ 
thorn), held her own, quickly learning the defensive 
use of prickles. 

As to enforcing her positive will on him: that, of 
course, was out of the question. The man was as wild 
as a bull and as uncontrollable. Into every manifesta¬ 
tion of living—sport, labour, pleasure—Aaron 
Hadley threw himself with a gargantuan zest. As a 
youth he had been the darling of the Mawne Heath 
football-crowd; a swift runner; a boxer in fair-booths 
and in the ring: he had fought thirty-seven rounds, 
bare-knuckled at the “Jim Crow Tavern” in North 
Bromwich with Nobby Harmer, a pupil of the great 
Dollar White. He had been sometimes a drinker, and 
always a hunter of women. His marriage and the 
birth of the children changed him little. He worked 
harder, perhaps, for the sake of the mouths to be fed 
—no excesses of labour or pleasure could mar his 
superb physique—but when once he had provided his 
family’s keep for the week, he went on his own wild 
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way like a healthy animal, without regret or 
hypocrisy. 

After ten years of marriage, however, Aaron’s hot 
pace began to flag. An attack of pneumonia (a common 
disease among puddlers and heavy-chain-makers who 
stood stripped in front of their furnaces) laid him low 
and nearly did for him. Mary nursed him devotedly 
—such devotion was part of her bad bargain—and 
herself earned the household’s living for a couple of 
months. Aaron emerged from his illness thin and 
chastened and almost manageable. The near shave 
had scared him. He abandoned football and boxing— 
he was now thirty-five—and indulged his pugnacity 
vicariously in amusements of a more sedentary kind, 
such as whippet-racing, dog-fighting and rat-killing: 
the last, unhappily for his wife, invariably connected 
with beer-houses. Dog-fighting was frowned on by 
the courts} dogs could only be matched, on Sunday 
mornings when policemen slept late, in quarries or 
clay-pits or derelict engine-houses; but “Rat Killing 
Legers” took place every week in the Mawne Heath 
pubs. Each pub had its private rat-pit, a moveable 
iron cage, four foot square, into which as many as 
thirty rats could be thrown at a time. “Rats for pounds” 
was the rule: a terrier of nine pounds was expected 
to kill three rats in a minute} and the smallest dog 
that could kill the most rats was the winner. Some¬ 
times the dogs fought: such an accident was all to 
the*good. Sometimes the owners of the dogs fought 
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each other} but Aaron, since his pneumonia, had 
ceased to be quarrelsome: his wind was no longer as 
good as it had been} he had grown soft, and disliked 
“taking punishment.” Though he sometimes returned 
triumphantly on a Saturday night, a bleeding terrier 
under either arm, with a torn ear or a bunged-up eye, 
his adventures were mainly concerned with drink and 
women. 

Mary didn’t resent his women. At first she had 
been almost as much staggered by his frankness in 
infidelity as by the infidelity itself} but time had 
taught her that such things were hardly worth worry¬ 
ing about. She was a woman of impulse herself (as 
witness her rash marriage) with a firm belief in the 
rightness and permanence of any action which impulse 
dictated. 

But the drink was another matter. She hated it 
not merely because it ran away with the money they 
earned so hardly, but because, against all her faith and 
pride, it made her despise him. She had loved Aaron 
Hadley intensely, with an abandonment that had in it 
something of the man’s own wildness. She was equally 
passionate now in her disillusion, prepared to give 
violence for violence. Her angry bitterness spurted 
out like the blue flame blown from the slack of a chain- 
hearth. Their married life became nothing more than 
a series of fierce contests and reconciliations, alterna¬ 
tions of blows and kisses of which the children, whom 
neither heeded, were cynical witnesses. 
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In his beclouded mind Aaron Hadley began to per¬ 
ceive that this was not the woman he knew. For all 
her frailness, Mary was the more subtly armed. Her 
brain worked more swiftly than his, and her tongue 
had the curl of a lash, inflicting pains that could only 
be countered by beatings. A dozen times, though he 
preferred her to all other women, he threatened to 
leave her, stayed away for a week, then came home, 
as if nothing had happened and went on with his 
neglected work. In the end, to his utter astonishment, 
Mary left him: just walked out of the house in Mount 
Pleasant Row as she had walked out of Werewood— 
whether because of another lover or not he was never 
to know—just walked out, leaving the children at 
play, and never returned. She had had enough of 
him. 

At this point Aaron Hadley became uncomfortably 
aware of his children. Hitherto he had treated them 
much as he used his dogs, with alternations of fierce 
kindness, irritability, or complete neglect. But now, 
since this unnatural mother had planted them on him, 
a more definite attitude was demanded. There was no 
lack of eager advisers in Mount Pleasant Row. Mary 
had never been popular there: she was an outsider, 
with ideas entirely alien to that close in-bred com¬ 
munity. She had odd, country ways. What had hap¬ 
pened now was precisely what might have been 
expected. If Aaron had had the sense to take up with 
a Mawne Heath woman instead of a stranger, all 
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would have been well. Even now there were girls to 
be mentioned who were fond of children—bless their 
little hearts!—and would have r.o objection to keep¬ 
ing house for a deserted husband and lending a hand 
in the chain-house. 

Aaron listened to these counst Is glumly. He was 
fond of the children in a way—particularly of the boy, 
who was a dark dare-devil like himself and already 
showed signs of becoming a run er and a footballer. 
Then, suddenly, it came to him - hat (apart from the 
humiliation which a man of sense could forget and live 
down) he had not really done so badly. His head had 
been miraculously delivered from the noose of matri¬ 
mony—a snare in which most men were fated to 
struggle till they died. Rejecting the addresses of 
numerous coy aspirants for his company, he deter¬ 
mined to make the most of this freedom and walked 
over to Halesby to consult Jem Wilden, the only 
member of Mary’s family with whom she had kept in 
loose touch since her marriage. He had a feeling in 
his bones that he would probably find Mary waiting 
for him there. In which case, he thought ruefully, the 
matter would probably be settled and his newly-found 
freedom vanish. 

But he didn’t find Mary there. It is difficult to 
say whether Aaron was more relieved or disappointed. 
Jem Wilden appeared rather less astonished than 
Aaron by what had happened. His sister had always 
been a rum ’un, he said. As for the children: he could 
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only suggest Aaron sending them back (if their 
grandfather would have them) to Werewood where 
his sister Thirza, no doubt, would look after them until 
Mary returned. He would write to his father at once. 
Perhaps Thirza could fetch them. How did Aaron 
think that would do? 

Aaron Hadley thought it would do champion. 
“But I reckon I’ll keep our George,” he added, as an 
afterthought. 

The word “keep” suggested a litter of puppies, the 
rest of which might be drowned. 


hi 

The letter from Halesby served to remind Adam 
Wilden that he still had a son and heir whom he had 
almost forgotten. He was a laborious penman him¬ 
self, so Thirza wrote for him, suggesting that Jem 
might pay them a visit and talk matters over. On the 
following Saturday he took train from Mawne Road 
to Kidderminster, crossed Severn at Bewdley Bridge 
and struck into the middle of Werewood by the valley 
of the Gladden Brook. 

Jem Wilden was now middle-aged: a short, easy¬ 
going man, thick-set and inclined to stouten, with 
merry blue eyes in a pallid face and in his bearing no 
hint of his country origins. He wore a blue serge suit 
witfc shiny seams and seat, a check scarf and a greasy 
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dark cap: was, in fact, the characteristic unit of a Black 
Country football crowd. When Adam, intent on his 
grazing ewes in the paddock, saw Jem approaching, he 
took him for a stranger—perhaps a miner looking for 
work—and was ready to speak roughly. For 
strangers, particularly those who have strayed from 
the Black Country, were no more welcome in Were- 
wood than gipsies; they were skilled poachers and 
could smell out a snared rabbit as quickly as any fox. 
As a rule a scowl was enough to send such folk slink¬ 
ing away; but this one, undeterred by Adam’s black 
looks, walked straight up and smiled and held out his 
hand and called him “father.” 

‘‘So it’s you, Jem. You’ve altered more than a bit. 
I should never have knowed you,” the old man said. 

Jem himself was no less surprised at the change 
in his father, whom he remembered as a gaunt, tyran¬ 
nous man, towering over him and commanding him 
with harsh words and steely eyes. He was touched 
to see, instead, a spare, stooping figure, with wisps of 
white hair brushed back from the bony skull; and his 
attitude, which, for all his good nature, had been in¬ 
stinctively defensive, became full of protective com¬ 
passion. The old man was quick to scent this. When 
Jem offered him an arm (for the path that led from 
the paddock was slippery with moss) he refused it 
irritably. 

“I’m not shaky in the legs,” he said. “I’ve only 
took to a stick because of the rheumatics. And thefe’s 
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no call to holler at me like that. I be no more deaf 
than you. Sit you down and speak quiet.” 

They sat on a rickety bench on the verge of the 
brook. Jem had “knocked it up” himself, many years 
before, out of rough oak cut from the forest. The bark 
had been stripped from the seat by long use, "but the 
wood had not rotted. He noticed that his father’s 
mouth twitched with pain as he straightened his legs 
and that he breathed heavily when next he spoke. 

“I’ve not seen you for twenty-odd years, I reckon,” 
he said. “That’s a longish spell, Jem, is twenty years. 
I don’t know as I blame you for going. I suppose 
you’ve done middling well for yourself? ” 

“Not too bad. I’ve a foreman’s job in the Great 
Mawne pit, and I’m not looking to lose it.” 

“You’re married, they tell me.” 

“I was. I lost my poor wife a couple of year ago. 
She died sudden, in hospital.” 

“Any children?” 

“One boy, thanks be! ” 

“Well, that keeps the name going, don’t it? I 
reckon it’s about time you came back to your ‘native’ 
again, Jem.” 

“And give up my work, Dad? No, no. I shol’na 
do that.” 

“I be getting along, Jem. The land suffers by that. 
I con’na look to it like I ought. This may not be much 
of a place, but us Wildens have been here a good time: 
rao[e nor two hundred years. We’ve a’built it and 
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worked up the land to what it is, and it’s where you 
belong.” 

Jem hesitated. “You see, Dad, I’ve settled my life 
in a manner of speaking. I’m a miner by trade. The 
pit’s where I belong. I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry, bist thee?” The old mar laughed grimly. “I 
can see how it is. What about thi here boy of yourn 
then? Why not let him come here? There’ll be time— 
maybe there’ll be time—to make summat of him. 
How old did you say he was?” 

“Sixteen. But that won’na do neither. I’m too fond 
of Dave and he’s too fond of me for us to be parted.” 
He repeated, lamely: “I’m sorry.” 

“You’m not sorry at all; and you’m making a 
mistake. Sooner or later, I tell you, you’ll come to it, 
the same as the rest on us. But I see there’s no arguing 
with you; so let it be.” He paused. “What’s all this 
about Mary?” 

“She’s left her husband, that’s all. She’s a wild one, 
is Mary.” 

“She was married, then?” 

“Oh ay, I reckon she was married all right.” 

“Do you know the husband?” 

“Ay, everybody knows Aaron Hadley. Bloody 
Aaron, they call him. He’s well known all over the 
Black Country.” 

“Do you know any good of him?” 

Jem laughed. “Well, I couldn’t say that.” 

“There’s two children, you said?” 
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“Aaron reckons he’ll keep the boy.” 

“That’s the second grandson. What do I want with 
a female?” 

“Well, it’s good to have childer about the house 
when a man grows old.” 

“It’s the boy I’Id rather take—if I can’t have 
yours.” 

“Her’s a nice little thing, Dad, considering the 
father: takes more after our Mary.” 

“That bain’t much of a recommendation,” the old 
man grumbled. “Come on in, then, and let’s have a 
spot of tea, unless a mug of teart cider be more to your 
mind. Thirza’s out at the chapel. Her keeps Sunday 
Saturdays, does Thirza. That wench’s head’s as cram- 
full of maggots as her man’s was; but her’s clean and 
her’s quiet as women go, thank the Lord, now I’ve 
learnt her to keep her mouth shut.” 

Adam led him towards the cottage in which both 
of them had been born. It lay crouched, as it were, 
upon the verge of the Gladden Brook, a shallow 
water which slid, almost noiselessly, over shelves of 
sandstone. The house was stone-built and roofed with 
rough slabs of slate; but the walls were so heavily 
draped in ivy and the roof was so smeared with lichens 
and cushioned with moss, that the whole building 
resembled nothing so much as some rectangular out¬ 
crop of rock corroded by time, or one that had crashed 
to the water’s edge in some ancient catastrophe and 
rerpained there, inert, at the mercy of a slow vegeta- 
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tion which had done its best to hide it. To Jem’s eyes, 
after his years of absence and acquaintance with open 
spaces, it seemed oddly small. Its assumption of pro¬ 
tective colour, which made it an unobtrusive part of 
the valley’s landscape, gave it an air of humility. 
Lying huddled and hidden there, remote in the core 
of the forest’s silence, enveloped in the still and per¬ 
petually autumnal forest air who e rich moisture had 
not only nourished its patina of moss and lichen but 
also shagged every branch and twig of the orchard- 
trees with hoary fleeces, the house and the holding 
showed that gentle pathos of age which had shocked 
and touched him in its owner. He felt strangely 
moved by these symbols of slow mortality. 

The two men walked sedately beneath the bowed 
branches of Pershore plum-trees, so heavily laden that 
here and there the tassels of egg-shaped fruit swept 
the ground. Some were turning from green to gold. 
Jem put out his hand and picked one. His strong teeth 
bit into the woolly flesh of the fruit, and its sub-acid 
taste brought suddenly back to him crowding memories 
of his childhood when this house and the woods and 
the Gladden Brook had been all his world. As he spat 
out the stone he found himself wondering whether 
his refusal had been reasonable, whether it wouldn’t 
be easier, after all, to take the old man at his word, 
to throw up his job at the pit and come back to this 
place that would some day be his, where fruit grew 
on the trees to be picked: this magical fruit whose tajte 
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could invoke in an instant all youth’s memory and all 
its wistfulness. It was a son’s duty to see his father into 
the grave. 

“I could grow tulips, too,” Jem thought. . . . The 
tulips he grew in his plot of garden at Halesby were 
the pride of his eyes. He was country-bred, after all, 
and the handling of earth and the smell of it was a 
luxury in which he delighted. But the soil of that 
Halesby garden, he told himself, was not like this soil 
compact of fine sand swept down by the floods and the 
humus of millions upon millions of fallen leaves which 
the forest had shed on it. How proudly his tulips 
would raise their rich heads from that fibrous 
mould! 

Yet, even as he indulged in this dream, he became 
aware of the back of his father’s head and, in its bald 
shape, all the spirit’s ancient obstinacy. 

“He’s no more than sixty-seven,” he thought, “and 
he’ll live to be eighty. All the Wildens live long. 
Thirteen years. ... It might be easy for me: not so 
easy 5 though I could put up with it. But what about 
Dave?” 

When he thought of his son, he wavered: for 
David, although he had already started work in the 
mines as his natural destiny, had ambitions of which 
Jem was even prouder than of his tulips. David went 
to night-school j he had an eager, insatiable passion 
for books and for music. In the grim world of 
Halesby, hard as life was, both were to be found j in 
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Werewood neither. David and he must never be 
parted: each, he knew, was too dear to the other for 
that His first duty was towards his son5 and David, 
he told himself, must not yet be snatched away from 
the world and buried in Werewoovl, without even the 
solace of memory released from the pulp of a Pershore 
plum. 

Turning the soil, as he passed, with his foot, he 
thought: “I must humour Dad just the same. I might 
plant a few tulips here after all and come and 
see them. I might bring Dave over, from time to 
time, the change would be good for him, and I should 
like to show him the house where his forbears were 
born.” 

So, tactfully, he allowed the old man to lead him 
all over it while the.kettle was boiling—(“Thiswas the 
room you were born in. Your granfaither died in that 
bed”), determined, now that the ice of years had been 
thawed, to keep touch and on friendly terms and to 
perform so much of his filial duty as might be good 
for David. It would be easy enough to be friendly, 
he told himself, at a distance. They would walk over, 
now and again, when work was slack, and stay for a 
night or so. Thirza might be a nuisance: he had 
avoided her even as a child, and by what his father told 
him she hadn’t improved j but if Mary’s lass came to 
live there, the boy would have company, and that 
would be good for him too. 

“I’ll come over again in a month or so,” he thought^ 


B 
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“and plant them tulips and bring our Dave along with 
me.” 

Before Jem left the forest that evening it had been 
arranged that Thirza Moule should journey to 
Mawne Heath during the following week and retrieve 
Mary’s daughter. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BRAND FROM THE B JRNING 

I 

Thirza Moule was not pleased v.'ith her mission. She 
had always disliked (and more lately disapproved of) 
her sister Mary, and Mary’s latest, most scandalous 
exploit justified that disapproval. It was impossible, 
Mrs. Moule believed, to touch pitch without being 
defiled. A man could not gather grapes of thorns nor 
figs of thistles. Mary’s husband, beyond any doubt, 
was a man of Belial; and, Mary being what she was, 
it seemed unlikely that the girl whom her father pro¬ 
posed to adopt could have escaped the stigma of her 
abominable parentage. 

The journey to Mawne Heath was, of itself, a des¬ 
perate adventure. Mrs. Moule’s late husband, who 
had once taken part in a “revival” in Wednesford, had 
frequently curdled her blood with accounts of the 
enormities of Black Country life. This errand was as 
dangerous as that of the men whom Joshua sent to spy 
out Canaan; and filial duty had compelled her to 
embark on it at a most unpropitious season, when 
Doomsday, already overdue, was more than likely To 
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come crashing down on the world at any moment. 
Though she had fervently waited on the Lord’s 
Second Coming for many years, she had always hoped 
it might find her in chapel or, at least, at home on her 
knees. It would be not only unfair but also extremely 
inconvenient, she felt, if the last trumpet should catch 
her—an indistinguishable, solitary saint—in a moving 
railway-carriage or among the confused hosts of the 
damned. In such circumstances the most scrupulous 
of archangels might be pardoned for making a fiery 
clean sweep, in which she might accidentally find her¬ 
self involved. And what was the use of a Last Day, 
she-asked herself, in which one was deprived of the 
interest of witnessing the fates of the saved and the 
damned among one’s own private acquaintance? 

With these doubtful possibilities in view, she pre¬ 
pared herself for being snatched up to heaven in. the 
midst of her journey by dressing in the clothes she 
had worn at her husband’s funeral: a close-fitting 
bodice of black sateen with a basque ■, a black cloth 
skirt, sweeping the ground; a bonnet perched on the 
top of her bun and swathed in crape, and black kid 
gloves. As a sort of spiritual passport in case of 
emergency, she carried a Bible, bound in America® 
leather, and a bundle of tracts. 

For the approach to Mawne Heath she found her¬ 
self compelled to accept the peril and expense of a 
railway journey. For her return, a lucky chance 
offered her and the child a free lift in the trap of a 
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neighbouring farmer, who was proposing to visit 
Stourton market to buy lambs for fattening, and had 
kindly agreed to pick them up in the High Street at 
Stourton and set them down on the edge of the forest 
within a mile of home. Not that this form of trans¬ 
port was free from danger: Mrs Moule was aware 
that farmers attending stock-sales had been known to 
clinch their bargains on licensed premises. She had 
to face the likelihood of Mr. Grainger being market- 
peart, an offence which invited the visitation of such 
particular judgments as a runaway horse, a collision, 
or death by lightning. The whole enterprise, in short, 
was beset by sinister possibilities. Mrs. Moule’s spirits 
were fortified against them, to a certain extent, by an 
inward consciousness that she herself was one of the 
elect, and that her errand was designed to snatch a 
brand—if not from the burning, at least from the 
singeing of hell-fire. 

Even so, descending from the train, after three 
changes, at Mawne Road, she essayed the tartarean 
approaches of Mawne Heath with some apprehensive¬ 
ness. It seemed actually blacker and more forbidding 
than the late Mr. Moule had painted it: a sunless, 
treeless waste, within a crescent of mournful hills from 
whose summits a canopy of eternal smoke was sus¬ 
pended above a slagged desert, its dead surface only 
variegated by conglomerations of brick surrounding 
the forges and pit-heads and brick-yards and furnaces 
in which the smoke was brewed} by mounds on whith 
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the mineral and metallic waste of these had been 
tipped, as on gigantic middens; by drowned clay-pits 
and sullen canals whose surface appropriately reflected 
an apocalyptic sky. And the few human beings she 
met on the road that crossed the waste matched the 
landscape. Some were miners, trudging home from 
the bank, coated from head to foot with coal-dust 
which gave to those parts of their faces which had 
escaped that black pulverization—the whites of their 
eyes, their teeth and their lips, when they smiled— 
a savage aspect. Others shamelessly congregated in 
front of the open pubs, conversing so loudly and in 
such an uncouth dialect that they seemed to be quarrel¬ 
ling. On every side Mrs. Moule was reminded of 
violence. Even the walls of the mean brick houses 
were cracked and rent by subterranean strains and 
clamped by wrought-iron stays to prevent their 
collapsing. 

Through these sordid outskirts of Mawne Heath 
Mrs. Moule shuffled on and on. The slagged surface 
of the road made her feet, accustomed to the mould- 
felted ways of Werewood, ache abominably. She pro¬ 
ceeded with downcast eyes; for it seemed to her that 
it was as much as her life was worth to invite atten¬ 
tion. She had traversed a mile of sooty brick streets 
before she summoned sufficient courage to ask her way, 
enquiring from a slatternly woman (if woman she 
was) whose bucketful of soapy slops had missed her 
bsnnet by inches, the whereabouts of Mount Pleasant 
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Row and mentioning Hadley’s name. 

This simple question, by calling attention to the fact 
that a stranger had arrived, released a tornado. In a 
moment a crowd had collected. It was Mrs. Moule’s 
bonnet, apparently, that excited them 5 for the women 
of Mawne Heath habitually cover their heads with 
shawls or tatted hair-nets of a ore-inch mesh. One 
small boy, alarmed by this apparition, picked a stone 
from the gutter and threw it at her. From every 
visible doorway viragos emerged to stare and snigger 
and shout round Mrs. Moule. She could not under¬ 
stand a word they said, but a rude burst of 
laughter arose when a gust of gritty wind lifted her 
skirt like a parachute, displaying her elastic-sided 
boots and white cotton stockings. 

“What does ’er want ’ere?” they clamoured. “Who 
bin ’er?” 

“ ’Er wants Mr. ’Adley.” 

“There bain’t no ’Adleys this road.” 

“ ’Er says Mount Pleasant Row, ’er says.” 

“Mount Pleasant Row, Ellen? Why, I know who 
’er manes! It’s Bloody Aaron ’er’s after. What can 
’er want off Bloody Aaron, I’d like to know?” 

“Yo’ go back and bur round to the right, missis. 
Yo’m come the wrong road. Bur right by the ‘Man¬ 
chester Arms’.” 

Mrs. Moule turned and fled. At the “Manchester 
Arms,” from whose doorway there issued an assort¬ 
ment of obscenities as well-aimed as the slops that had 
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missed her, she bore right. This was Mount Pleasant 
Row. She held on, her dignity, or so much as was 
left of it, sustained by a high sense of duty, till she 
came to Number Fourteen. 

The front door stood open; but the house appeared 
to be empty, so she marched straight through to the 
“back.” At this point she heard sounds denoting human 
activity: the groaning of bellows; the thud of a heavy 
hammer, and the yelp of a dog succeeded by a shock¬ 
ing flood of profanity: all of which signified that 
Aaron Hadley was at home and at work. Undeterred 
by these sounds Mrs. Moule advanced towards their 
source: a small red-brick outhouse with a door hori¬ 
zontally divided like that of a stable. The interior 
of this building received no daylight save that which 
the upper half of the door (which was open) and one 
unglazed window admitted. Its walls, furred with 
carbon like the throat of a chimney, and its low roof, 
festooned with funereal trappings of sooty cobweb, 
absorbed all the light that entered. The only active 
illumination within this black cavern proceeded from 
the gleed on the “hearth,” which glowed in the 
draught of the treadle-bellows, and displayed, with 
each fierce pulsation, a single high-light: the white 
torso of Aaron Hadley. 

When Mrs. Moule darkened the doorway Hadley 
slewed round and stared at her, his black eyes blazing 
out of a haggard, handsome face on whose surface the 
sWeat had made runnels through a silt of coal-dust. 
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He gazed at her, tossed back his dripping black hair, 
and smiled. She saw that he had splendid teeth and 
was moved, in spite of herself, by a handsomeness so 
immoderately male j for the late Mr. Moule, except in 
the pulpit, had been a model of moderation in every¬ 
thing. Hadley’s black eyes, penetrating the funeral 
clothes, appraised Mrs. Moule’s g: otesque figure and 
seemed amused by it. 

“Well, missus,” he said, ’“and what can us do for 
yo \?” 

“Are you Aaron Hadley r” 

“That’s me.” 

“I’ve come for the child.” 

Aaron laughed. “Well, there ’er be. Take ’er!” 

He pointed towards the darkest corner of the forge, 
where Mrs. Moule now perceived bundles of rod-iron 
covered with sacking on which, mute and demure as 
an owlet, a solemn-faced, lanky girl sat perched and 
doubtfully stared at her. The two dogs, Slim and 
Sloper,- lay crouched at her feet. Their bright eyes 
regarded Mrs. Moule with an equal suspicion. From 
the other side of the hearth, the boy who had been 
treadling the bellows emerged. He was stripped to 
the waist, like his father, and appeared to scowl at her: 
his brows were so black and the hair grew so low on his 
forehead. In their chained hostility there seemed to be 
nothing to choose between him and the dogs: all three 
looked ready at a word to spring at her throat. 

Aaron Hadley, meanwhile, continued to examine 
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his sister-in-law. There was precious little family like¬ 
ness, he found, between this dour, sombre woman and 
the vivid, passionate creature who had been (and still 
was) his wife. He said: 

“I’ve heard tell on you. Yo’ll be Thirza, I reckon. 
Yo’ dai’ favour your sister much any road.” 

Thirza humbly thanked God that she didn’t. 

“Yo’ bin married too, I’ve heard tell. Where 
does your husband work?” 

He was, Mrs. Moule answered gravely, in Abra¬ 
ham’s bosom. 

“Well, I hope he’s suited,” said Aaron with a loud, 
ringing laugh. 

When he laughed, the two children sniggered, and 
the dog named Sloper grinned too. Mrs. Moule’s pale 
face flushed. 

“The Day of the Lord will show,” she said primly. 
This was no laughing matter. Was he aware, she 
asked, that the end of the world was at hand, when 
the Lord Himself would descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the Archangel and with the 
trump of God? 

Aaron scratched his head. He was disposed to treat 
this comical figure good-humouredly. The world as it 
was seemed good enough for him, he told her, and 
he didn’t hold with this chapel stuff and never had. 
As for the end of the world: he reckoned it would 
have to come, sooner or later. That was only reason. 

*It’s coming much sooner than you think,” Thirza 
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warned him. “On the Seventh Day. Let us pray.” 

And there, on the grimy floor of the chain-house, 
without further warning, she knelt. She prayed aloud, 
in a high, whining voice, about the glory of the sign 
of the Son of Man appearing in heaven, about the 
righteous being caught up into clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air, about the fire and rhe chariots and the 
whirlwind and the Wrath of the Lamb. And Jenny, 
who witnessed this performance, f >r the first time of 
many, that afternoon, was not merely fascinated by 
Mrs. Moule’s remarkable fervour and fluency and by 
the spate of high-sounding words which she had never 
heard before, but flattered by the recognizable 
allusions to her father, her brother and herself. It 
seemed, indeed, as though Mrs. Moule, once wound 
up, might go on praying indefinitely, until, all of a 
sudden, she said “Amen,” rose from her knees, and, 
brushing the grit from her skirt, became normal and 
business-like. ' 

There was a train leaving Mawne Road for Stour- 
ton, she said, in forty minutes, so she’d better be 
moving. It would be as well to collect Jenny’s clothes. 
Perhaps Aaron would help her. Aaron hadn’t an idea 
what clothes Jenny had or where they were kept or 
more time to waste on them. The house was there, 
open: Mrs. Moule could collect whatever she liked. 
“And you can take your damned sister’s stuff along 
with you too for all I care,” he added with a laugh. 
“I reckon I’m well shut on that bizzom.” * 
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Thirza took him at his word. Within a few minutes 
she had ransacked the bedroom, bundling anything 
that could possibly be serviceable to the child or her¬ 
self (and that was not much) into a check shawl of the 
kind which the Mawne Heath women wear wrapped 
round their heads. In odd corners, like a bluebottle 
laying eggs, she deposited Adventist tracts from the 
sheaf she had carried with her. Then she said: “Come 
along, dear,” and bustled the wondering Jenny out 
into the street. 

“I hope,” she said grimly, “that neither you nor 
me will ever set eyes on this bad place again. You’ve 
no call to start blubbering like that now. Why, you’d 
ought to go down on your bended knees this very 
moment and give thanks to your auntie and the Lamb 
for taking you out of Egypt!” 


n 

Apart from two unforgettable occasions on which 
she and her brother George had been dragged by the 
hand to Dulston Wake to see an ox-roasting (the only 
alternative to being locked up out of mischief at home) 
this was the first time that Jenny had ever left her 
native heath. It was a wrench to leave Slim and 
Sloper. Otherwise, the adventure pleased her. Having 
seen how he used her mother, when crossed or in 
litJUor, she was scared of Aaron and by no means too 
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sure of George who, as he shot up, had begun to ape 
his father. 

She was excited to learn that her Aunt Thirza was 
taking her to her granfaither’s house in the country, 
of which her mother, at times when Aaron had been 
using her worse than usual, had spoken regretfully. 
But there was no time to think or ask questions. Mrs. 
Moule, who was afraid of missing the train, and eager, 
in any case, to shake the dust ot Canaan from her 
elastic-sided boots, hardly paused in her flight. The 
couple, barely rescued from one train that was travel¬ 
ling in the wrong direction, were hurried across the 
station-bridge and pushed into another which instantly 
whirled them away from the gritty fringes of Mawne 
Heath, through a series of clanging tunnels, into a new 
dazzling world of green hills and widening prospects, 
with the tall spire of Halesby church fading away on 
the left. 

Jenny had seen and heard trains go roaring by in 
the distance before, but had never travelled in one. 
The speed and the swaying of the carriage made her 
feel squeamish j the novelty of the whole wild adven¬ 
ture reduced her to dumbness. In any case she would 
hardly have dared to ask any questions of Mrs. Moule, 
who, having escaped by the skin of her teeth from the 
lions’ den, was already reading her Bible to herself 
with mute moving lips. Jenny’s eyes passed from her 
to the unreeling scroll of landscape, noting here 
children, much to be envied, playing in a field, these a 
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herd of lean cows; but the train rushed so furiously 
past them that the things her eyes wanted to dwell on 
were lost almost as soon as seen. Once more it went 
burrowing into a hillside; a whistle shrieked; brakes 
screamed, throwing her forward, and the carriage came 
to a halt alongside the wooden platform of Stourton 
Junction. 

Mr. Grainger, the farmer, was nowhere to be seen 
when they arrived at their appointed meeting-place, 
the “Swan Hotel”; but the yard of the inn was packed 
with farmers’ vehicles: muddy dog-carts and jingles 
and floats with pig-nets over them. Foxy sheep-dogs 
moved hither and thither sniffing or snarling. The 
men ‘who came trampling through the mud wore 
breeches and gaiters instead of trousers, and rusty 
bowlers instead of the caps to which Jenny was used. 
They spoke in a dialect with which she was unfamiliar; 
their faces were hairy and ruddy. Among the stacked 
carts Mrs. Moule discovered a muddy vehicle which 
she knew belonged to Mr. Grainger; and by it they 
waited patiently—for Mrs. Moule would sooner have 
died than have crossed the threshold to fetch him out 
of a house in which liquor was sold—until the farmer 
himself appeared, moving somewhat unsteadily. 

At that moment Mr. Grainger, having clinched a 
good bargain and thoroughly wetted it, was exceed¬ 
ingly pleased with the world and inclined to be talka¬ 
tive. Jenny thought she had never met a more agree¬ 
able person. 
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"So there you are? Well, I never!” he said. 
"You’re Mary’s girl, are you? Well, well, now!” 

He patted Jenny’s shoulders and gently pinched 
them, testing their plumpness as if she was a store- 
pig ready for fattening. When he had helped Mrs. 
Moule to mount, he took Jenny in his arms and helped 
her to climb on to the back seat of the dog-cart. "Now, 
my chicken, you hold on tight,” he warned her, tying 
her in with a rope, “or happen you’ll fall off unbe¬ 
knownst and get left behind in the road.” 

It was a terrible threat; but Mr. Grainger laughed 
as he spoke, and Jenny did not resent the bearish hug 
that he gave her as he swung her up to her perch. 
She was not unfamiliar with the beery fumes which 
loaded his breath and from which Mrs. Moule edged 
away with evident repulsion. She took them, indeed, 
for the normal odour of male humanity. What was 
new to her nostrils and by no means unpleasant was 
the smell of dogs and horses and cattle and feeding- 
stuffs that clung to Mr. Grainger’s clothes. He was a 
thick-set man, with a forest of nut-brown whiskers and 
eyebrows, out of which smiled one very blue eye 
(whenever he spoke he winked, so that the other was 
closed) full of merry benevolence. He had long, ape¬ 
like arms and one shoulder slightly higher than the 
other, because, as a boy, he had carried meal-sacks too 
heavy for his strength; and this slight spinal curvature 
gave him an odd, loping gait as he lurched round to 
pick up the reins from the horse’s neck. Then»he 
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trickled the lash of the whip over the animal’s 
quarters. 

“Come up, Rosie!” he said. 

Rosie came up. The trap moved off slowly j then 
gradually gathered speed. Her exalted position at 
the back of it made Jenny feel too unsafe to take in a 
hundredth part of the novelties she was anxious to 
observe. First the outskirts of Stourton: neat little 
suburban houses with strips of garden or shrub- 
screened grass in front of them—modest enough, in 
fact, but palatial compared with the back-to-back boxes 
of brick that made up Mawne Heath. Next, a narrow 
cleft Jn the brow of the ridge up which they had 
climbed} a cutting with cliffs of sandstone on either 
hand, between which, peering forward eagerly, Jenny 
perceived mile on mile of green country—green be¬ 
yond all experience or belief—rolling away into the 
blue of dim distances. From this point they dropped 
downward into a valley where the air lay heavy. A 
canal and a stream ran side by side, each lifeless as the 
other. Two men sat on baskets fishing, with stone 
gallon-jars of beer beside them. By the turn of the 
bridge stood an old-fashioned inn, grotesquely named 
the “Stewponey,” with a swinging sign, at the sight of 
which Mr. Grainger’s intention wavered. He pulled up. 

“An old friend of my missus keeps this here public,” 
he said, by way of excuse, “and he’ld never forgive 
me if I passed without popping in just for a moment. 
SdJ if you don’t mind . . .” 
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He handed the reins to Thirza to hold and darted 
inside. Mrs. Moule never spoke a word} but her face 
(grew stony. Jenny watched the two fishermen, and the 
fishermen watched their floats. This quiet world 
hypnotized her. The horse, impatient of Mrs. 
Moule’s discouragements, jerked the reins out of her 
hands and put down his head to munch grass. This, 
too, was a soothing sound: so soothing, indeed, that 
Jenny had almost dropped off to sleep when Mr. 
Grainger emerged (his “moment” expanded to half an 
hour) more ruddy than ever and heartily smacking his 
lips. 

“Ah, that’s better, isn’t it?” he said—though what 
it was better than, Jenny could not guess. “That’s 
better! That’s rather more like it! ” 

He mounted and touched up his animal briskly. The 
trap gathered speed. The expanses of green which had 
been visible from the cleft in the rock engulfed them. 
Woods bordered the road, with bracken growing be¬ 
tween the straight trunks of firs and larches} then 
came common land, stained with heather, and an en¬ 
campment of gipsies. The roofs of glass-houses, in 
the garden of a large country-house, showed above an 
endless brick wall: after which they entered a village} 
and here Mr. Grainger remembered another friend 
of his wife’s who would never forgive him if he passed 
without popping in for a moment and who lived at a 
public-house which was called “The Cat.” In this 
inn, it seemed, Mr. Grainger was more of an intimate} 
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for while he paid his respects, the wife of the landlord 
came bustling out to ask Mrs. Moule if she fancied 
anything. 

“Just a sip of port wine now,” she said, “or a taste 
of tea with a thimbleful of whisky in it. On a long 
drive like this the stomach craves summat to warm the 
system. I don’t like to see you sat there without taking 
anything, I must say.” 

Mrs. Moule shook her head determinedly, 
declaring that she never “took anything” under any cir¬ 
cumstances and became grimly silent, but the landlady, 
out of sheer friendly curiosity, continued to gossip. 
Sleepy as she was, Jenny realized that the two women 
were discussing herself, and pricked up her ears. 
“Turned fourteen? Well, upon my soul, you’ld never 
believe it! Poor pale little morsel! I couldn’t bear to 
live in them Black Country places—no, not if you paid 
me. It’s the stale air makes them daddaky-like, and the 
want of good victuals. Gone off? Well, I never did! 
The wicked bizzom! You can say what you like, dear, 
but I’ll wager it’s after some man. Run away from 
home, did she? .Well, she’s not the first who’s done 
that, mind. There was a girl down our village only 
last month . . .” Her voice sank to an eager whisper, 
which continued until Mr. Grainger emerged in com¬ 
pany with her husband. 

“Here you two,” he cried gaily, “stop that! When 
you women get gossiping there’s no end to it, atid 
I Vant to get home afore dark. Good-bye, Charlie! 
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Good-bye, Mrs. Tranter! See you next time!” 

“You mind you don’t lose your road, George!” the 
publican laughed at him. “And don’t let on to your 
missus you dropped in here or her’ll be blaming 
we.” 

Mr. Grainger paused with his foot on the step. 
“Tell my missus? I don’t think! The one thing I’ve 
learnt in my life is to tell ’em nothing. Now then, 
Rosie! Come up! It’s over the hi]I and home.” 

It was over the hill with a vengeance. Of this part 
of her journey Jenny’s sleepy mind retained no more 
than the faintest impressions. The slope was so steep 
that through most of it she felt the pressure of the 
halter with which Mr. Grainger had providentially 
hitched her to her seat. Sometimes the lane sank deep 
between cliffs of red sandstone; sometimes huge 
beeches shadowed it; sometimes the surface grew so 
rough and rutted that the dog-cart swayed and lurched 
like a ship in a storm. Once the sun flashed back into 
her eyes from the glasshouses she had seen half an 
hour before, and behind them she saw an enormous 
expanse of blue slate, the roof of the country mansion 
to which they belonged. Enlivened by his second 
refreshment, Mr. Grainger never stopped talking with 
a sort of blurred querulousness; he was complaining 
about his wife and all her relations; but jenny was 
by now so sleepy that she neither heard nor cared what 
he said. She was conscious only of a confused con¬ 
tinuous murmur, broken now and then by Mss. 
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Moule’s sympathetic grunts and monosyllables, until, 
momentarily, a more powerful stimulus aroused her: 
the trap stopped suddenly and she opened her eyes 
to a flood of white light. 

They had emerged, in fact, from the winding 
sunken lanes on to the crown of the Sheepwalks, an 
expanse of smooth turf exposed to the open sky that 
marks the last western watershed between Stour and 
Severn. Though not actually high, this upland gives 
the effect of a great elevation, commanding, in one 
sweep, the basins of both rivers; and the spectacle on 
to which her eyes were now suddenly opened was so 
grand and so strange that the child, though she per¬ 
ceived it vaguely, never forgot it. Behind them, half- 
veiled by the fumes of its own combustions, lay the 
shallow basin of the coal measures in which she had 
been bred, over which, from the castle rock of Dulston 
to the billowy line of the Clents, one dense coverlet 
of smoke hung motionless and threatening like a thun¬ 
der-cloud. In front, where the foreground of grass¬ 
land fell away more gradually over scattered woods 
and green fields, stretched a prospect even more grand 
and more mysterious. There the upper sky was limpid 
and full of light. Where it ended, the hills and low- 
lying cloud that ringed the horizon were so drenched 
and lapped in the fire of sunset that vapour and stone 
alike appeared to be swimming in a molten fluid. It 
was the contrast between that fiery rim and the dark¬ 
ness of the river valley lying in shade, that made the 
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expanse of Werewood, which filled it, appear so 
sombre. There it sprawled, the great forest, embracing 
Severn, obliterating the contours of its tumbled hills, 
lying there like a dark stain spilt on the darkening 
green. Jenny Hadley, seeing it thus for the first time 
and not even knowing what it was, felt it immense and 
monstrous and cold and vaguely terrifying. This new 
land into which her tired body was being carried was 
far too large for her. In that vast and sinister silence 
her small heart yearned for the minute and populous 
surroundings of Mawne Heath, for the smells of 
Mount Pleasant Row and the chain-house, for the 
warmth of the forge, the voices of George and her 
father: above all for the familiar company of the two 
dogs, Slim and Sloper. She felt so miserably detached 
and homeless, indeed, that she began to cry quietly, so 
quietly that her aunt and Mr. Grainger, still engrossed 
in his Jong recitation of domestic grievances, never 
noticed her crying. 

The track descended once more into leafy lanes and 
the bright sky darkened. They were jogging gently 
downhill and the hoofs’ monotonous rhythm had a 
sedative effect on her senses. She was too sleepy and 
famished by now even to keep on crying. It was for¬ 
tunate for her that Mr. Grainger had taken the trouble 
to tie her in, for her limbs became slack and her tired 
head rolled over on the bundle of old clothes, still 
smelling of Mawne Heath, against which she was 
propped. The trap crawled slowly, creaking and sway-- 
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mg from rut to rut. Darkness fell on her eyes before 
it had left the sky. She slept, till, at last, a sudden 
cessation of all sound and movement aroused her. 
Clumsy hands were unfastening the rope that bound 
her to her seat and a strange voice cried: 

“Goodness gracious! The child’s asleep.” 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE FOREST 

I 

Jenny’s first days in Werewood were desolate. After 
the immediate distractions of exploration and discovery 
she felt oddly homeless. Nineveh itself declined to 
accept her. The rectangular brick box in which she 
had been reared at Mawne Heath had been straight¬ 
forward and obvious in its bleakness. But Nineveh was 
full of malignant mysteries. Its shape had no reason, 
being full of irregularities. Each room had a level of 
its own and different from that of its neighbours. The 
very floors, stone-flagged downstairs and oak-beamed 
above, were full of fissures and pitfalls which trapped 
unwary feet, making them stumble in the dark. Even 
in the full blaze of midday that cottage was twilit; for 
the valley of the Gladden Brook in which it cowered 
lay deeply sunken, the forest mounting the banks on 
either hand shut out half the sky, and the light of the 
half that was left found it hard to penetrate those low 
latticed windows whose space, meagre enough already, 
had been deliberately obstructed by rows of straggling 
pot-plants, whose pallid leaves absorbed and changed 
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it as it passed, filling the living-room with a green 
subaqueous dimness and a faint odour of musk and 
geraniums. To its inmost recesses, the beamed ingle- 
nook where a mound of wood-ashes smouldered per¬ 
petually and her grandfather sat for hours on end in 
silence, no glimmer of sunlight ever penetrated; and 
the closets, set in the walls on either side of it and 
under the staircase, were pits of blackness in which fat 
spiders and creatures of the imagination even more ter¬ 
rible (if that were possible) crawled. The house, too, 
was full of strange sounds: moaning of wind in the 
twisted chimneys; sudden cracks of timber adjusting 
itself in the night to secret strains} tapping and 
scrapillg of wind-stirred boughs on the window-panes} 
and, somehoVv more troubling than all these—because 
its moonface, perceived in the gloom, appeared to be 
always living and watchful—the pulse of the grand¬ 
father-clock whose measured ticking served as a 
reminder of the long silences which only its sound 
disturbed. 

In these early days Jenny pined for her lost sooty 
environment: its smells and its sounds—for the reek 
of slack in the air} the tinkle of light hammers on 
anvils and the dull thud of the oliver} for her father’s 
rough speech} for the chatter of loud-voiced, foul- 
mouthed women, gossiping, quarrelling, scolding, as 
they stood at their doorways—because all these sounds 
were not merely familiar but, by reason of their 
familiarity, in a way, reassuring. She had known so 
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little of silence and solitude that she was afraid of 
both. She missed the coarse food in which Aaron 
delighted; the general roughness and confusion of 
life at Mawne Heath. It was a torture of anxiety to 
her to sleep less than three in a room. And she missed, 
beyond words, Aaron’s limber whippets. Her grand¬ 
father’s sheep-dog, Glen, seemed a t< usled unfriendly 
monster with long wolfish teeth, bitten ears, and one 
wall-eye which gave him an air of surly ferocity. 
When Jenny petted him, hoping she had found a 
friend, he snarled and Aunt Thirza told her not to 
touch him. 

“He’s been taught to hate strangers—and a good 
job too,” she said. “You’d far best leave him alone 
till he knows the smell of you.” 

One evening, when Jenny had been at Nineveh less 
than a week, Mrs. Moule returned hungry for her tea 
from her sabbatical exercises in Bewdley to find the 
house empty. There was no token of life in it but 
the pulse of the clock and the singing of a kettle care¬ 
lessly left to boil itself dry on the ashes, and the table 
was not laid for tea. Mrs. Moule called loudly— 
somebody would have to answer for this—but nobody 
answered her. Her father, in all probability, had gone 
out gathering sticks, taking Jenny with him. She ran 
out into the garden and called loudly again. The 
forest was silent. At the end of the orchard she dis¬ 
cerned in the distance the figure of her father labori¬ 
ously returning with a kid of cordwood slung over Jjis 
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back. Glen limped slowly beside him; the man and 
the dog looked equally tired. Mrs. Moule screamed 
shrilly: “Where’s our Jenny, Dad? Is she with you?” 

Adam Wilden dumped his kid and straightened his 
back. “Jenny? What do you mean? I’ve never set 
eyes on the child these two hours. What’s up with 
you, woman?” 

Mrs. Moule did not answer. She ran straight home, 
searching every room and every outhouse like a ferret; 
but there was no sign of Jenny anywhere. It struck 
her that perhaps she was hiding: it would be just like 
a child of Mary’s to start playing such tricks. She 
called angrily now: “You come at once, or I’ll teach 
you!” But nobody answered her. Even the dark 
closets were empty. By the time that her father 
reached the door, Mrs. Moule was beside herself with 
anxiety. The old man tried to calm her. “Don’t you 
werrit yerself: her’ll turn up all right. Give us a 
drop of tea, lass.” 

But before he' had finished his sentence Thirza 
Moule had vanished in the dusk. She ran breathlessly 
up the grass track that threads the valley, crossed 
the shallows of the Gladden Brook with squelching 
boots and her skirts held high, scrambled up the 
brambly slope that is called Breakneck Bank and pre¬ 
sented herself, blanched and breathless, at the holding 
of their nearest neighbour Fred Badger, the trapper. 
This was not a house which Mrs. Moule would have 
visited save under extreme compulsion: Fred Badger 
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was known as a desperate character} he had done time 
for poaching and often been locked up for drink} worst 
of all, he had married (or probably not married) a 
gipsy, a swart, lank-haired woman who—so people 
whispered—brewed potions and had truck with the 
devil. It was this creature who cautiously opened the 
door on which Thirza hammered so urgently. 

“Who is it?” she said, in her deep honeyed voice. 
“What’s the matter, dearie? Why, b'ess me, if it ain’t 
Mrs. Moule!” 

In ordinary circumstances there was nothing Thirza 
Moule would have detested more than being called 
“dearie” by Mrs. Badger. This time she was too 
deeply distressed even to bridle. 

“Where’s your husband?” she panted. 

“Fred! Fred! There’s a lady wants you,” Mrs. 
Badger called mockingly. 

Fred Badger sullenly came lurching out of the scul¬ 
lery: a wild figure, swarthy as his wife, with slant 
foxy eyes. He had been swilling himself (for once in 
a way) and displayed, to Mrs. Moule’s shocked eyes, 
a chest that was shaggy as a bear’s. “A lady? What 
lady?” he grunted. When he saw Mrs. Moule he 
laughed rudely, and the woman laughed too. 

Mrs. Moule explained hurriedly. She had walked 
to the chapel, as was her custom and duty on Satur¬ 
days, leaving Mary’s child in the garden, as she 
thought. And now Jenny was missing: never a sign of 
her anywhere. She had run to Fred Badger for he|jp. 
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There was nobody knew the forest better than him. 
What could they do? What could they do? 

Fred Badger put on a grave face, though he winked 
at his woman who stood sniggering in the background. 
The hands of all men were against these two—Adam 
Wilden’s hand in particular—and it was something of 
a triumph that Mrs. Moule should come running to 
them in her distress. 

“It’s a pity you didn’t come along here before it 
fell dark. It’s easy enough for a grown man to get 
lost in Werewood by night, let alone a kid, poor little 
mossel! There’s many the chap coming home a bit 
tiddly-like as has dropped unbeknownst down one of 
them open pit-shafts or slipped into the water and 
been drownded afore he knew where he was. Ah, you’ld 
hardly credit it if you hadn’t been told; but I know 
to three holes in the Gladden Brook where a man of my 
height can’t touch bottom, let alone a child. And I’ll 
tell you another thing, Mrs. Moule,” he went on, 
“when a person gets lost, they’ll go trampling around 
in rings like a sheep with the gid: round and round 
they’ll go till summat goes pop inside of ’em, and 
then they starts running; and when they starts run¬ 
ning, mind, you might just as well say it’s all up. 
They’ll run till they drops, as the saying is, and even 
if they come round, it’ld be kinder to put them out 
of their misery, for they never be right in the yead 
from that day forward. I don’t say it’s your fault, 
nynd; but you’ld ought to have knowed better than 
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set a young child like that running loose inWerewood.” 

“But you’ll help me to find her, Mr. Badger?” 
Mrs. Moule entreated. 

“I’ll help you to look for her, missus; that’s all 
I’ll say. Give us a light, Savinia.” 

The woman vanished and reappeared with a smelly 
lantern. 

“You keep close to me, mind,” Brdger warned her, 
“or there’s like to be two on you lost.” 

It was not easy for Mrs. Moule in her Sabbath array 
to keep close to him: Fred Badger thrust through the 
undergrowth and threaded the trees like a deer. It 
was easy enough for him, because he wore leggings; 
but Mrs. Moule, unused to exertion, and impeded by 
swathings of skirt and petticoat in which every clawed 
briar and bramble caught as she passed, floundered 
onward desperately with a pounding heart. Back- 
springing branches of hazel and birch whipped her 
face; nettles blistered her calves; tree-stumps, hidden 
in leaf-mould, tripped her; once, her foot sinking deep 
in a fox’s earth, she was flung on her face and cried 
out for help. But the trapper, enjoying the fun of 
the chase, took no heed of her cries and went on with¬ 
out stay, his lantern-light dancing in front like a will- 
o’-the-wisp. He was quartering that part of the woods 
which surrounded Nineveh with the instinct of a hawk, 
and laughing to himself at the dance he led Mrs. 
Moule. Three times, out of sheer mischief, he dragged 
the poor thing through the brook. Already her boats 
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were water-logged, but the fords he chose ran knee- 
deep over slanting rock-ledges that made her shiver, 
remembering his tales of deep holes in which men had 
been drowned. There were moments when Mrs. 
Moule felt she could go no farther; but she knew that 
if once she lost sight* of his lantern-spark she her¬ 
self would be lost. She had staggered and struggled, 
exhausted, for what seemed to her a couple of hours 
(but was, perhaps, forty minutes) of purgatory, 
examining every square yard of the square mile of 
orchard and field and wood that lay nearest the house 
in vain, when Fred Badger let loose a shout of triumph 
and stood still, listening. Mrs. Moule came scramb¬ 
ling to his side and listened too. A whimper, distant 
and faint, reached their ears. Badger laughed. 

“Her’s up in the loft, that’s where her be, little 
varmint!” 

And there, twenty yards from home, like a kitten 
up a tree, they found her, crying her heart out among 
the trusses of sour hay. Fred Badger, still laughing, 
picked her up and helped her down. Mrs. Moule, 
tight-lipped and bedraggled, drove her like a strayed 
lamb into the house, where she was given a cup of hot 
tea and a scolding. 

“Don’t you know what happens to the Children of 
Belial, the stiff-necked *and uncircumcized?” Mrs. 
Moule asked grimly. 

Jenny, neither knowing who Belial was nor caring, 
was prayed over and furnished with terrible details 
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of her fate: how she would perish and be consumed 
as the fat of lambs and be trodden down and burnt up 
as stubble; how the dens and the rocks in the moun¬ 
tains should not hide her; how the l ike of brimstone 
lay bubbling to receive her. 

“Don’t you want to go to heaven with your dear 
uncle?” Mrs. Moule demanded. 

“No, I want to go home,” Jenny said sullenly. “I 
want Slim and Sloper.” 

Mrs. Moule’s face grew red at the thought of this 
wilful ingratitude. 

“Well, you can’t have your Slim and Sloper, who¬ 
ever they are,” she declared. “What you want is the 
gentle spirit of the Lord Jesus to soften your stony 
heart, so that the Day of the Lord, when it comes— 
and it may come this very evening like a thief in the 
night—shall not catch you out-weighed and found 
wanting. You wait till your grandfather says what he 
thinks about this!” 

Jenny waited in terror. Up till now her dear grand¬ 
father had barely spoken a word to her. When she 
heard his hobnails ringing on the stone-flagged floors, 
she had taken cover. The silence of this frosty white- 
bearded figure whose least word her Aunt Thirza— 
and even that sullen dog—obeyed hurriedly, without 
question, intimidated her. He was as inhuman as the 
moon-faced clock and, unfortunately, far more mobile. 
When he came or went, Jenny trembled. When he 
sat down to meals she felt like hiding herself und@r 
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the table and cowered behind the flower-pot that was 
set in the middle of it for fear of attracting his distant 
gaze to a sharper focus. But that evening, when Aunt 
Thirza poured out the disgraceful story of what she 
called her “un-Christian ingratitude” there was no 
escape. Her grandfather’s steely blue eyes were coldly 
fixed on her. He sat there, a judicial figure, at the 
head of the scoured oak table, slowly munching his 
bread and cheese and gulping his cider, gravely listen¬ 
ing and meditating, no doubt, what doom he should 
pronounce on her. 

“. . . and now, if you please,” her Aunt Thirza 
ended malignantly, “her ladyship actually says she 
want§ to go home!” 

Adam Wilden grunted or laughed. It was hard to 
determine which. Then he spoke to Jenny: “H’m, 
You want to go home. Is that it? Well, this is your 
home.” 

“And she ought to thank God on her knees for it,” 
Mrs. Moule added passionately. “On her bended 
knees. . . .” 


ii 

Why she ought to thank God on her bended knees 
for being so lonely and miserable (unless, as Aunt 
Thirza maintained, it was “sent to try her”) Jenny 
cfguldn’t imagine} but the fact that, in this case, her 
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dear grandfather’s intervention had proved so much 
less terrible than it might have been—that he hadn’t, 
in fact, endorsed Aunt Thirza’s threat, and had even, 
in delivering judgment, permitted himself a grim 
smile which implied that Mrs. Moule’s indignation 
need not be taken too seriously—assured her that he 
wasn’t, perhaps, as formidable as he was made out 
to be and even not necessarily on her Aunt Thirza’s 
side. 

“This is your home,” he had growle d} and, strangely 
enough (so pliant is childhood), within a short time 
that house in the forest became Jenny’s home: the 
centre of a circle whose circumference, gradually 
widening as the child’s strength and daring increased, 
embraced not merely the garden and orchard and 
paddocks of Nineveh but the more remote and wilder 
recesses of Werewood. 

The forest became her school as well as her play¬ 
ground. For more regular education she would have 
had to attend the “ragged school” (as they called it) at 
Clowsbatch, three miles away, on the high northern 
fringe of the forest. As a substitute for this, which the 
distance put out of question, Mrs. Moule provided 
her with perfunctory lessons in reading and writing, 
appropriately based on the Book of Revelations and 
those passages in the works of the Hebrew prophets 
\yh$^*foretold the destruction of the ungodly on the 
ss4fltter Day. These exercises, conducted in an atmos¬ 
phere of exaltation and terror, were interspersed with 
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prayers from which it appeared that though her aunt’s 
approaching salvation was a shining certainty her own 
fate remained extremely problematical. As to that 
of her mother, her father, her brother George and 
the rest of the inhabitants of Mawne Heath, there was 
no doubt whatever. 

After the shadow of these apocalyptic glooms, the 
shades of Werewood appeared to her positively gay. 
Mrs. Moule’s instructions were usually as brief as they 
were violent (her own soul being considered much 
more important than Jenny’s) and in the long hours 
of solitary freedom that remained all Werewood was 
hers-«rall Werewood, that is, save Fred Badger’s cot¬ 
tage on Breakneck Bank, which she was forbidden, on 
pain of eternal damnation, to approach—and 
nowhere, in all England, could a child have found 
a playground more sweet and wild than those ten 
square miles of virgin woodland. Nineveh lay in the 
very midst of it, reasonably approachable from the 
outer world by the grass track that followed the gentle 
windings of the Gladden Brook. But around this 
domestic nucleus on every side stretched expanses of 
forest which no human foot save hers (or, in winter, 
the charcoal-burners’) ever thought to penetrate. 

The first quality that strikes a stranger in Were¬ 
wood is its monotony; the next, its mortal silenoe. 
He may twist for mile on mile over those leaf-felted 
paths—which are no more than tracks which the light 
feet of foxes and deer and badgers have trodden in 
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darkness—without feeling that his immediate sur¬ 
roundings have changed, without hearing a sound that 
is louder than his own ghost-like tread. Before him, 
behind, and on every side, the serried millions of 
stunted oak-trees encompass him. Taeir utter same¬ 
ness destroys all sense of direction. The very air he 
breathes has a uniform deadness that is not merely 
imaginaryj for it is saturated with the exhalations of 
shed leaves turning to mould and so closely 
imprisoned and pressed down (as it were) by the roof¬ 
ing of tangled boughs that even when rain-storms 
lash the forest and gales howl above him its lower 
layers remain unvexed and still. No bird-song enlivens 
that silence but the harsh screech of a jay or rare 
shouts of the woodpecker. All the feathered life of 
the forest is concentrated in those fringes where the 
trees stand up like a cliff above the pastures fed by its 
brooks. 

For this dumbness of itself, folk accustomed to 
cheerful sound find Werewood unfriendly. Yet to 
those who come to know it by heart (as Jenny knew 
it) and so cease to be strangers, the mute forest, in 
its seasonal changes, affords an enthralling variety of 
sensual impressions. To their quickened senses no path 
smells the same as its neighbour or feels the same 
underfoot. Every tree—birch, alder, or oak or yew— 
has an individual aura, a proper savour, and even 
(when leaves are stirring) a voice of its own. The 
three tiny brooks which feed Severn—the Lem Brook* 
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the Wild Brook, and the Gladden—are as different 
from one another as Thames, Tiber or Niger; and the 
characters of the low, rolling hills that divide them are 
equally discrete. Werewood is a world in itself. It 
was all Jenny Hadley’s world. 

When she first, and timidly, explored it, the 
bracken was barely tarnished; the oaks stood in dark 
leaf. Soon the leaves began to loosen with frost, and 
fell, whispering. The fern-fronds flamed, then faded 
to brittle gold under pallid November skies whose 
searching light beat down through an inky filigree 
of bared branches on to the forest’s russet floor. The 
dead -leaves lay heaped in the hollows thigh-deep, or 
drifted in ditches; when the wind rose they rustled 
dryly along the edge of the wood. In the heart of it 
every path was spanned in the early morning with 
gossamer that sparkled in the light that glistened from 
sodden leaves, illumining, too, grotesque forms of 
night-born fungi—ashen white, or pale amber or 
scarlet blotched with ivory—sinister shapes compared 
with those of the milk-white mushrooms that studded 
the kindlier green of meadow and orchard. Now the 
smell of Werewood grew damp, its deep mould 
releasing the summer heat in which slow-worms and 
adders had been born. Its air was warm with ferment 
and heavily sweet as the mounds of lemon-coloured 
apples that rotted, ready for cider-making, in the fold 
at Nineveh; then cold rain came teeming in leaden 
«?eils out of the border hills washed these odours away 
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until it was limpid and tasteless as spring-water. Every 
mossy bank oozed or dripped, the runnels and 
ditches filled, feeding brooks that ran bank-high and 
turbid. All the brooks of Werewood—the Wild 
Brook, the Lem Brook, the Gladden—raised their 
voices and sang. Great spawning salmon which had 
breasted the pollutions of Severn, impatiently turned 
aside and forged their proud way up the forest’s 
channels into pools where, when the flood fined, the 
foxy eyes of Fred Badger the trapper espied them. 
Before they could spawn or milt he had speared their 
great golden bodies with pitchfork and pikel and kip¬ 
pered them for winter food in the smoke of oak saw¬ 
dust. 

And now that the rains had stayed their spite all 
Werewood lay one huge sponge of saturated mould, 
and the first sun that warmed it engendered white fogs 
which lay so dank in the valleys that the walls of 
Nineveh sweated and the sweat ran in runnels. Its 
clamminess worked its way into Jenny’s grandfather’s 
bones. He sat in the dark house complaining or limped 
restlessly to and fro, while the child, at the window, 
gazed into a whiteness so dense that not even the 
nearest apple-trees could be seen through it. This was 
a sad season in Werewood} for when the wind moved 
from the east it carried with it in millions those fine 
particles of carbon which the Black Country breathes 
into the sky above it, which, floating, were caught 
in the veils of moisture that enshrouded the fores£ 
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and stained the fog yellow. Aunt Thirza grumbled 
and called this “the blight.” Jenny, sniffing it, 
found it familiar. It smelt of Mawne Heath. 

But she no longer wanted to go back. Only 
fourteen miles distant as the crow flies, Mawne Heath 
seemed uncountable leagues away from her now. It 
seemed farther still when the east wind, backing to 
full north, blew the blight away; for next morning, 
to welcome December, the sun rose clear—and behold, 
all the valley pastures glistened with rime! Every cob¬ 
web a frosted miracle, every tree a white spectre; 
every twig sheathed in brittle ice! Ice crackled in 
puddles; ice hung from the dripping eaves; thin ice 
coated the pools of the brooks in which water trickled 
and fell with a glacial tinkle. At its setting the disc 
of the sun shone dull as a fading ember. “The snow’s 
coming all right. I can smell it!” her grandfather 
said. 

Flakes fell silently all that night, smothering all 
the surface of Werewood save where the circles of the 
charcoal-burners’ fires still held heat. Every leafless 
bough and trunk was furred with fine crystals, except 
those of old yews which stood out black on the hill¬ 
sides like mute figures of mourning. Snow fell on the 
icy brooks and stilled their voices; it lay thick in the 
fold where the sheep stood steaming with monstrous 
fleeces; it drifted against the house-doors so deeply 
that Mrs. Moule must shovel one way down the 
garden path and another to the well for water. On 
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high ground, exposed to the sun, the first fell melted 
within a few days. In the valley it caked and stiffened: 
the road was blocked for ten—so completely that not 
even Mrs. Moule’s devotional fervour could thaw a 
way through it to chapel. Then a second fall came, 
and a third. 

During this siege, while Jenny was pent in the house 
with her grandfather, she lost her - Id fear of both. 
On the hearth the piled oak logs whi. h old Adam had 
sawed and split with wedge and beetle burnt cheerily 
all day. At dawn the core of their mounded ash was 
still red. The hearth held a glowing nucleus of com¬ 
fort in the midst of the frozen world. Within the 
sphere of its radiance when the old man, made sleepy 
with warmth, sat nodding, or sipping his mulled cider, 
the elements were powerless. The sense of a common, 
adventurous and enforced isolation against which it 
was vain to rebel induced an unusual friendliness 
between the three prisoners. The sombre routine of 
life at Nineveh which ordinarily bound their spirits 
was broken, and Jenny herself was the first to benefit 
by this relaxation. When the warmth and liquor had 
thawed his pulses, her grandfather’s usually taciturn 
tongue was loosened. He talked freely (too freely, at 
times, to judge by Thirza’s shocked face) not of 
immediate things and known people, but of old times 
and of the companions of his youth, many of whom 
were now dead. His talk was full of legend and salted 
with a coarse humour which he indulged with ^ 
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malicious joy in Mrs. Moule’s disapproval. Sometimes 
it almost seemed as if he talked to himself for the 
mere sake of talking; but Jenny, sitting in silence on 
a stool at his feet, absorbed it all greedily. There was 
a deal of family history in the yarn he spun, not all 
of it mild or creditable. The true history of her for¬ 
bears by no means resembled the tame version her 
questions had drawn from the prim lips of Mrs. 
Moule. They were most of them (including Adam 
himself) what her aunt would certainly have described 
as men of Belial: a hard, violent race, well fitted to 
their wild surroundings, engrossed in cruel sports, 
bitter feuds, unchecked passions: great drinkers and 
fighters and lovers, and poachers of deer. When he 
knew he had found an eager, uncritical listener Adam 
was'delighted. Perhaps his waning strength drew new 
vigour from her vitality. He forgot the old grudge 
that had coloured his attitude towards Jenny because 
of her mother’s defection; and Jenny, now that she 
knew him, felt much less afraid of him than of her 
Aunt Thirza. The old man and the child became 
friends. 

The house, too, became suddenly friendly: partly, 
no doubt, because she was penned in it, but partly, too, 
because the white snowlight, blindingly reflected from 
below and thrown back from the woods, was more 
penetrating than any that fell from the sky. It searched 
every corner of the house with an even radiance that 
4;hrew no shadow; it beat into nooks which had once 
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seemed sinister and revealed their innocence 5 even the 
black closets under the stairs were bereft of terror; 
even the ticking of the moon-faced dL)ck was a sociable 
sound, as though it were tamed and took an approving 
part in their quiet converse. 

Yet, sweet though comfortable refuge had become, 
it was even sweeter, when the snowfl ikes stopped fall¬ 
ing at last, to run out into the glistening valley; to 
mark on the crusted surface the tracks of the deer 
which trooped down every night to drink at the 
Gladden Brook. Starved out of the woods they had 
leapt fences at Nineveh and browsed on the winter 
green-stuff. All the snow that lay round the house was 
pitted with their pointed hoofprints and with the more 
delicate tracks of other shy creatures—foxes, otters and 
badgers and stoats—which the nip of hunger had made 
bold. When he saw the deer’s slots Adam took down 
his gun. 

“If I catch one of them beggars at it,” he said, 
“we’ll be having a venison stew for our dinner next 
Sunday. I’ll bet Badger’s had one already. That’ll 
save me killing a sheep.” 

Jenny’s mind was divided. The thought of a venison 
stew made her mouth water, although she had never 
tasted one; but the idea of shooting one of these 
delicate creatures of whose shapes she had glimpsed 
no more than a vanishing shade made her pitiful. Yet 
though Adam watched at the window when next the 
moon rose he never sighted a target, for the deer smel* 
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the thaw that was coming long before he did and kept 
to their woods. And next morning the snow was gone, 
nor did any more fall that winter. 

Indeed, long before Jenny was aware of its coming, 
the spring was upon them. Spring came late and 
sudden to Werewood; yet even in February, when the 
wind swung south, the cold mist draining out of its 
valleys was met and perfused by a contrary tide of 
mild Atlantic air, flowing inland to penetrate the last 
recesses of what once was the Severn Sea. Then, 
although the woods were still stark, growth began in¬ 
visibly beneath the matted grass on the verge of the 
brooks r until the snow-bleached bent, pierced by 
millions of tender blades, appeared suddenly fledged 
with green—a fringe of faint verdure, persistently 
spreading and widening, which tempted rabbits out of 
their wintry holts to nibble and sport, and starved 
foxes to prey on them. In March the sloe bloomed; 
the black bushes were sprayed with flurries of living 
snow; in the depths of Werewood wild cherry-trees 
rose like puffs of white smoke or hung tangled like 
fallen cloud. In April, primroses tufted the brims of 
the Lem Brook, the Wild Brook, the Gladden; they 
powdered the hedgerows with sulphur and thrust their 
pink stalks through the drift of dead leaves to mingle 
their fainter perfume with that of white violets. In 
April, too, the ewes yeaned in the fold at Nineveh. 
Lambs staggered and frisked under the bare apple- 
<feoughs where birds sang at evening, or lay scattered, 
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milk-white as mushrooms, on the springing grass. One 
ewe died in yeaning, and Jenny was given the orphan 
to rear as a cade. It was a creature pitiful in its help¬ 
lessness with the most plaintive voice. When it 
stumbled towards her, her heart melted with love. 
It gave her a mysterious pleasure to pick up the 
slender warm body and hold it so dose to hers that 
she could feel the tumultuous fluttering of its tiny 
heart. She had never loved any living creature so 
much as the lamb, until David came. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


EDEN IN WEREWOOD 

I 

His first coming to Nineveh was almost as exciting 
to David Wilden as to his cousin Jenny. During 
David’s boyhood his father had rarely mentioned 
Wereweod: it was part of an unhappy past which he 
was not particularly anxious to recall. But ever since 
he had revisited the old man in the autumn to discuss 
Jenny’s coming, Jem’s mind had been hankering (as 
those of the middle-aged will) after the scenes of his 
childhood—to such purpose that when David and he 
sat alone in the long winter evenings, he would often 
discover himself talking about Werewood, and find¬ 
ing, in the excavation of details which he supposed he 
had forgotten, a curious pleasure. To Jem Wilden 
these soundings of memory were no more than an in¬ 
dulgence of mild sentiment. His whole nature was 
simple, his thoughts were uncomplicated by dreams. 
He was so innocent that he did not even suspect the 
ferment which his casual words had set stirring in the 
boy’s mind. ' 

** David Wilden was now nearly seventeen: one of 
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those odd temperamental and physical “sports” which 
the rigour and monotony of an industrial society, in 
which human beings are blindly herded and cut off 
from most aspects of beauty, tend occasionally to pro¬ 
duce out of sheer contrariness. In physical type he was 
his father’s very antithesis. Jem was fair, with a short, 
stocky figure adapted for underground labour, 
and wide-set blue eyes, strangely childlike in their 
innocent and transparent kindliness; he was brisk, 
though clumsy, in movement, yet : o slow of speech 
as to be well-nigh inarticulate. David’s body, on the 
other hand, was slender—as a child he had been 
weakly. By the time he was fourteen he had stood 
three inches higher than his father. Though inferior 
to Jem’s in strength, his body had a native grace and 
suppleness which, had he been more powerful, might 
have made him an athlete, and a corresponding dis¬ 
tinction of feature which marked him as the product of 
some racial strain which (unless he owed it to his 
mother) the last generation had skipped. David’s eyes, 
like his father’s, were wide apart; but their colour, 
unlike that kindly sparkling blue, was of a dreamy 
violet. They were long-lashed, heavy-lidded, and 
sunk under brows so dark that the pupils appeared to 
glow within the deep orbits. His nose and lips 
were firmer and more pronounced than Jem’s 
blunt features; their precise moulding suggested the 
work of a sculptor preoccupied with lines rather than 
masses, and their formal refinement gave his long fac% 
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—which was pallid by the nature of its fine skin apart 
from that of his lightless employment—an eager, 
romantic, passionate air in keeping with the long 
fingers and sensitive hands whose shape the labour of 
the pit had as yet failed to mar. 

In texture of mind no less than in shape of body 
David Wilden showed a subtlety of which, if he 
failed to comprehend it, his father was proud. Though 
the pair were physically intimate to the degree which 
their lonely lives imposed on them, spending the 
greater part of their days contentedly in each other’s 
company, Jem confessed and accepted the existence in 
David of a secret, and to him impenetrable life far 
removed from the simplicities of his own. 

While his mother lived, the boy had been 
passionately and exclusively absorbed by her. It was 
not that Jem Wilden’s wife had been possessed of any 
profound spiritual complexities: she was, for all he 
knew—and they had loved and lived together happily 
for ten years—no different, save in an unusual quiet¬ 
ness and serenity which appealed particularly to his 
own easy-going nature, from the average uneducated 
woman of her race and station, a good wife, a devoted 
mother. Yet between her and her son there must 
have existed some bond transcending mere physical 
relationship. He was his mother’s boy, and so Jem 
had left him to her. When she died, as quietly as 
she had lived, David’s life had been devastated by a 
^desolation which Jem recognized with awe as blacker 
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and more empty than his own. Jem himself was suf¬ 
ficiently lonely and bewildered) on the day of the 
funeral he wept) but David suffered with a dry-eyed, 
dumb misery that was harrowing to see. 

It was out of this suffering that a new relationship 
began between father and son. But for Jem’s patience 
and a gentleness which was capable of loving without 
attempting to understand, this might have been diffi¬ 
cult. The boy’s hurt was so deep, his resentment 
against the injustice of his loss so savage, that an ill- 
judged word might have alienated his fierce spirit for 
ever. But Jem had few words and clumsy at any time, 
and none adequate for this. When the funeral was 
over the two of them, as though by some tacit agree¬ 
ment, settled down to running the house between 
them, each feeling it his duty to give what he 
could of companionship. Apart from this domestic 
communion of eating and cooking and sleeping, of 
tilling the garden-patch in which Jem grew his tulips, 
or sitting together over the fire at night, they had little 
in common) yet each felt so much trust and tenderness 
for the other that they ended in establishing a self- 
contained solidarity of a kind which is rare between 
father and son. 

For Jem’s simple mind this relationship was enough 
to atone for the loss of his wife. With David it was 
different. It was not for nothing that nature had 
given him those glowing eyes and those sensitive 
hands. They were the outward symbols of an eager)# 
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restless spirit, which, once having poured itself into 
the passionate devotion he had given his mother, must, 
of necessity, search for some other outlet when she 
was gone. He found it, with no help from Jem, in the 
few aspects of beauty which were vouchsafed to a boy 
in the Halesby elementary schools: not in religion— 
the wilful injustice of his loss had stiffened him against 
that—but in words and in sounds. 

One of his teachers who knew something of the 
boy’s history and was touched by his tragic face, took 
the trouble to brave the discouragements of his 
awkwardness and made overtures of friendship. Mr. 
Hemus- (that was his name) was a rather delicate 
young man with a timid leaning towards high 
Anglicanism, who aspired, through the humble paths 
of Lay-readership, to a Theological College and then 
a curacy. Mr. Hemus was neither erudite nor par¬ 
ticularly intelligent; but he had intelligence enough 
to recognize in David an unusual spiritual intensity, 
and enough erudition of a sort to arouse David’s 
interest. He took David to Halesby diurch, where he 
sometimes acted as deputy organist, and played for 
him—Mr. Hemus (though he never guessed why) 
enjoyed the company of a young man in ecclesiastical 
surroundings to an accompaniment of vox humana. 
And he lent David books: first of all - devotional 
treatises which failed signally, in the boy’s present 
bitter mood, to produce the emotional atmosphere on 
'Which he had counted; but, later, volumes of poetry. 
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The first, Keble’s Christian Year , was not much of a 
success} but the second, a copy of Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury , lit a surprising flame, filling David with a 
transforming glow of enthusiasm such as Mr. Hemus 
himself had never experienced and could not share. 
It hurt him a little to realize that h:s inhuman young 
friend was more interested in the books than in the 
lender and was forced to conclude that he had been 
mistaken in David’s possibilities. Alittle later poor Mr. 
Hemus’s lungs gave way and he had to leave Halesby. 
David was sorry for him, but somewhat relieved by 
his going. There had been times when the sentiment¬ 
ality of the schoolteacher embarrassed him. It was 
silly, he thought, of Mr. Hemus to call him Timothy. 

Mr. Hemus, in any case, had performed the part in 
David’s life which fate had allotted him. The mischief 
—if mischief it were—had been done; the magic case¬ 
ments were opened. From that moment the boy was 
possessed by a passion for words: words whose mean¬ 
ing, it must be confessed, he could often not under¬ 
stand without using a dictionary, for the education he 
had received in the board-school at Halesby was 
strictly utilitarian. Not that this troubled him much: 
it was the mere sound of words that had the peculiar 
power of transporting him and of releasing, like some 
chemical reagent, the iridescent bubbles of his imagina¬ 
tion. And, without even trying to learn them, he knew 
all his favourite poems in the Golden Treasury by 
heart. 
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Jem knew little of his son’s passion and understood 
less. He had probably never read any book in his life 
except the Bible or the ragged copy of Moody and 
Sankey’s revivalist hymns from which—for he had a 
light, pleasing voice and an ear for music and actually 
on Saturdays played a cornet at football matches in the 
Great Mawne Colliery band—he and David would 
sometimes sing together in two parts on a Sunday 
evening. He was proud, none the less, of David’s 
being a “scholard” and “a dab-hand at books,” and 
would boast of these rare accomplishments to his 
friends at the mine, being sure of attention, for every¬ 
one felt friendly towards Jem Wilden. 

When- David was thirteen, less than a year after 
Mr. Hemus’s departure, he left school. His precocity 
had enabled him to pass what was known as the Labour 
Examination, by which, paradoxically, boys with 
exceptional brains could escape from using them and 
turn to manual labour. The school-hours had long 
since ceased to mean more to him than an opportunity 
for broken dreaming or an imprisonment that 
sweetened the moment of release. At fourteen, in any 
case, a lad must turn his mind to earning his living. 
The pleasantest thing for him would have been to 
follow Mr. Hemus’s example and become a school¬ 
master. But this was not easy. In those days the town 
of Halesby possessed no secondary school, and this 
plan would have involved his going to Stourton or 
bjprth Bromwich at an expense which his father’s 
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wages could barely afford. If he had mentioned this 
ambition to Jem, he knew there was no sacrifice which 
he would not have willingly made to fulfil it. But the 
project had intrinsic drawbacks graver than this. Its 
fulfilment would imply, sooner or .later, a separation, 
and David knew that his father, who had no resources 
nor interests nor affections (apart from his precious 
tulips) unconnected with him, would pay for that free¬ 
dom far more than money—more, indeed, than he had 
a right to ask. 

During the years since his mother’s death the 
emphasis of their relationship had been curiously 
shifted. In the beginning it was Jem who had been 
the giver and protector; now (though Jem didn’t 
know it) it was David. In most things save the mere 
material earning of wages, the son was more com¬ 
petent as well as more sensitive and more complex 
than his father. Jem’s simplicity was not the least of 
the reasons why David loved him and, without any 
grudging, felt himself bound to him. So, when, on the 
very day when he ended his schooling, Jem innocently 
and triumphantly announced that he had found him a 
job in the mine which would begin on the following 
week, although David’s heart fell, he managed to hold 
his peace. 

“Yo’ll be working the same shift as I bin,” his 
father said proudly. “I s’ll be thy butty and put thee 
in the way of it and keep thee to it, lad, and it’ll give 
me company as well.” 
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“And I shall earn money to buy the books that I 
want without troubling Dad,” David thought. “Well, 
that’s one consolation ...” 

There were not many others. The strain of work 
hardly troubled him, for though he was unaccustomed 
to using his strength he was strongly made and his 
muscles were young and flexible. What did appear 
almost intolerable at first was the sense of imprison¬ 
ment, the living burial into which the descending cage 
plunged him. His father and the rest of his mates 
apparently regarded this as a normal condition of 
human existence. For David the principal reward was 
not the handful of silver his calloused hands picked 
up at th£ pay-desk but the immediate contrast between 
the darkness and toil of the pit, its cramped postures, 
its pervasive odours of sweat and coal, and the 
dazzling lightness and freedom his labour earned him 
on Saturdays and Sundays, and on Mondays when 
they “played.” 

Never before had the Halesby air (which is not of 
the purest) tasted so limpidly sweet, the starved fields 
appeared so green, the far hills so noble 5 never before 
had his blinking eyes perceived such high panoplies 
of sailing cloud or his heart dizzied, following the 
swallows and swifts in the clean upper air. Now, on 
Saturday afternoons, when Jem, after a lick and a 
splash, had bolted his dinner -and polished his cornet 
and stepped out with the band on the way to the 
jjjalesby Rovers’ ground, 'David would strip to the 
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skin and swill the pit-dirt from his pores in the brew- 
house. Then, with money jingling in his pocket, he 
would hurry to the station and catch the first train 
to North Bromwich where, in C ibden Street, the 
second-hand bookstalls and shops offered not merely 
treasures that might be bought at threepence apiece 
but the luxury of handling and skimming the cream 
from others whose cost defeated him. His only embar¬ 
rassment was the richness of choice, and the selection 
he made was governed mostly b\ price or by the 
rhythm of some sentence hurriedly scanned, which had 
set his mind ringing like a bell. 

Now that Mr. Hemus was gone, he had no 
advisers. The battered library he gradually acquired 
in this manner was fantastic in its variety: books of 
travel, forgotten sermons, remaindered volumes of 
poetry (less of these, because so few words went to a 
page, and each word seemed precious), close-printed 
histories, long since out of date, and old-fashioned 
philosophies. Yet, whatever his harvest might be, he 
left Cobden Street in a state of triumphant excitement. 
The moment he took his place in the railway carriage 
he began to read; and this odd passion of his, this read¬ 
ing for the sake of reading, so completely absorbed 
him that the nocturnal splendours of the Black 
Country, naked flares and fire-lit fumes and clustered 
coruscations, were unrolled about him without his see¬ 
ing them; that, more than once, the train carried him 
past his “change” at Mawne Road and compelled hirr** 
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to trudge home from Stourton. 

Jem found it hard (and did not attempt) to under¬ 
stand this bookish obsession. It was enough for him 
that David found obscure pleasure in it. It impressed 
him, too, because it seemed strange, and even, when 
David was absent, he boasted of it to his mates. In 
another social sphere the general consciousness of 
David’s difference from his fellows might have made 
him an object of suspicion; but the workman’s world 
is more tolerant of eccentricity and less grudging of 
admiration than that of the middle classes. Although 
his mates chaffed him about his books he never became 
unpopular—Jem carried enough normality, in all con¬ 
science^ to count for the pair of them. They admitted 
that Jem’s David was “a bit queer some roads” and left 
it at that. They even gave him the sort of respect 
which is vouchsafed, in some primitive communities, 
to those who are “touched.” Lunatics of the mildest 
description are potentially dangerous. 

But even if his habits had awakened hostility, David 
wouldn’t have minded. Apart from his love for his 
father, he had made himself almost entirely indepen¬ 
dent of human relationships. He had created for him¬ 
self and proceeded to inhabit a small, private universe: 
an oddly lop-sided universe, pitted with black voids of 
ignorance, and governed by rhyme rather than by 
reason; a maddish universe which swung, shadowy 
and uncertain, between the starry exaltations of high 
4>oets, half-comprehended, and the incomprehensible 
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but sonorous dialectic of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century divines} a universe barren of concepts yet 
thickly tenanted by images bred of words,and by words 
that were sufficient of themselves to dispense with 
images, through whose fantastic confusion the boy 
moved undismayed, being guided by the light of an 
instinctive perception of beauty wh ch, understood or 
no, had an equal validity. 

During the earlier stages of this experience, David 
had discovered in this private world of his a refuge in 
which, by dint of practice, his spirit might slip away 
unperceived into a happy immunity from his material 
surroundings. Darkness favoured the process, and 
physical labour did not inhibit it; so that even when 
he was toiling with his fellows in the pit he could 
escape, if he would. But the richest moments of all 
were those of sheer solitude when his father had 
mumbled good night and rolled over to sleep. Then, 
cautiously, David Wilden would light his candle—the 
very scratch and sputter of the match was an exciting 
prelude—and lie, propped on his elbow, reading far 
into the night, accumulating, as it were, the raw 
material of the morrow’s dreams—reading on and on 
until the print blurred and he could see no more. Then 
he would blow out the candle and watch the red wick 
fade and yield himself to a dark untroubled nescience 
which would last, undisturbed, until, at dawn, it was 
broken by the tap on the window-panes of the old 
cripple who was paid (out of charity more than need\, 
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as a “knocker-up” to wake them, and the business of 
the soot-blackened world began once again. 

David Wilden accepted that business without any 
shade of rebellion. Like his father, he took it for 
granted and was happy in it. Lack of sleep had no 
power to strain his young, healthy body, for he came 
of a sturdy race. His mind was too fully charged with 
its secret honey to admit any sourness. He could joke 
with his mates as the cage plunged downward into the 
dark, and “talk football” with them, if need be. No 
lurking ambition fretted him. The idea with which 
he' had been fired in his schooldays, that of following 
the example of Mr. Hemus and becoming a teacher, 
no longer appealed to him. His only ambition in this 
world was to have time to invite his soul, and his 
present state and reasonable earnings were more apt to 
assure him that, than any other within the scope of 
immediate attainment. 

So far David Wilden had hardly thought about 
women. Underground, his mates rarely spoke of 
them. Marriage was regarded by most of them 
as a convenient and strictly practical way of pro¬ 
viding the material comforts which his father and he 
were accustomed to find for themselves in their 
celibate establishment, together with mysterious 
physical satisfactions of which he was ignorant. As for 
the romantic love about which he had read in books: 
that seemed to him as far removed from the circum- 
^ances of the workaday life he knew as the chivalrous 
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exploits in which it was so important. He had loved 
one woman, his mother. Though she was dead that 
unreasoning devotion remained with him as something 
unique and holy. No other woman could possibly be 
so dear to him, and the thought of ever loving another 
offended him as, in some ways, a slur on his steadfast¬ 
ness. Besides this, an instinct of self-protection that 
was part of his native wild shyness, unconsciously 
warned him that the accident of either of them falling 
in love, if it ever befell them, would mar or destroy 
the settled relationship between h:m and his father, 
the most stable thing in both their lives. What was 
more, in his own case, such an intrusion would shatter 
the carefully constructed defences of his secret life. 
On^ouldtrf, he told himself firmly, love words and 
a woman. And he loved words. 


n 

It was words of themselves, rather than any of the 
details of his meditative nostalgia which Jem let slip 
after his visit to his father—Werewood, Nineveh, and 
the magical names of its waters, the Wild Brook, the 
Lem Brook, the Gladden—that set David’s mind 
secretly brooding over the Forest. Again and again 
Jem spoke of them with a wistfulness that gave his 
pragmatical speech the accent of poetry, so often that 
Werewood became the set scene for some of David’s 
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dreams: a scene fortified, perhaps, by submerged 
memories of other forests sunken in his brain—of 
green Arden, where Rosalind strayed; Broceliande 
through whose shades the Arthurian chivalry rode 
with couched lances and blazoned shields; Val- 
lombrosa, where leaves lay thick, and gloomier regions 
where the shades of dead heroes eddied on the wind 
like a leafy drift. He dreamed so often, indeed, of 
this imaginary Werewood, that when the time came 
to go there—it was a breakdown in the haulage-gear 
of the Great Mawne Colliery which had given the pair 
an unexpected week’s holiday—David Wilden felt he 
was approaching a place he already knew. 

This was the first holiday that they had ever taken 
together, the first time that David had ever passed 
out of sight of the Black Country’s smoke-stacks and 
the first night he had ever slept outside his own home. 
There would be plenty of time to spare; so, to save 
expense and for sentiment’s sake, Jem decided that 
they should walk the whole way, retracing the steps 
which had first brought him to Halesby more than 
twenty years since. They carried their luggage in 
bundles over their backs. Jem’s included his cornet 
(it would liven things up like, he said, to give the old 
man a tune) and a suit of blue dungarees in which he 
would work in the garden. David’s bundle was stuffed 
with books. There would have been even more of 
them, heavy and awkward as they were, if Jem hadn’t 
kughed at him. 



“Books, books, my lad?” he said. “There’ll be that 
much to see in the forest, and the air there’s that 
strong, yo’ll fall off the moment yo’ puts yer ’ead to 
a pillow. Books! Who’d ever a’ thought of taking 
them old books into Werewood?” 

Jem was in jolly fettle that day, as gay as a child. 
His high-pitched elation made David appear to be 
dull, yet, within, he too was aglc w with excitement. 
There was a mildness, the first of spring, in the air that 
day, which encouraged the spirit to expand like a bud 
unfolding its petals—a treacherous mildness, as it 
proved, for rain lurked behind it. When they reached 
the summit of the Sheepwalks the massed storm- 
clouds drifting out of Wales had been caught, as it 
were, cfn the combs of the Clees which ripped their 
black bellies and released on the lands beneath a deluge 
of rain. There was no vision here for David, as there 
had been for Jenny. All the vale of Severn and the 
dark mass of Werewood that filled it lay hidden 
behind slanting blue-black columns of moisture from 
whose surface, like spray churned up from a waterfall, 
white fleeces of cloud, detached, caught a livelier air 
and came scudding eastward to envelop the Sheep- 
walks in a blanket of patchy mist through whose 
momentary thinnings and thickenings Jem’s sturdy 
figure, humped by the bundle he shouldered, now 
loomed grotesquely magnified, now dimmed and was 
lost. This white cool solitude exhilarated David. It 
had the strangeness of a new element, belonging 
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neither to earth, nor air, nor water, yet partaking of 
all three. On the sheep-bitten turf his feet moved 
with a ghostly silence. “It must feel like this,” he 
told himself, “to go sailing in a cloud.” Its whiteness 
was blind and mysterious as the black of night, yet 
how much more friendly! He was sorry when, all of 
a sudden, the shape of his father, plodding in front of 
him, grew clear, and the sound of his footfalls 
sharpened. Jem halted and waited for him in silence. 

They had reached the edge of a village: the brick 
chimneys and gleaming slates of a precipitous street 
of cottages. As they descended, side by side, a patch of 
sky brightened and the spring sun burst through. It 
sprayed'the whole dripping scene with silvery light, 
and, as if in immediate response to it, the hilly street 
came to life. Children ran out, shouting, and women 
appeared in their latticed porches, gazing up, with an 
enquiring air, at the lightening sky. As Jem passed 
he waved his hand to them and they nodded back 
friendlily. 

“This is Arley village,” he said. “I know to a 
pub, Dave, where you used to be able to get a good 
mug of cider. A man named Ted Savage kept it; but 
I reckon he’s dead this long while.” 

It was delightful, David thought, to see Jem so 
radiant and so much at home. In the few hours that 
had passed since they stepped out of Halesby, he 
seemed to have shaken off ten years of his age. Ted 
Ravage, as he had reckoned, had died} but the new 
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landlord, who came from Highley, had been a miner 
and had actually worked alongside Jem in his youth. 
As they sat talking over old times and drinking the 
rough Teme cider, David noticed how easily his 
father’s speech slipped back into the slow, burred 
dialect of Severn-side. He was sorry he couldn’t share 
in this comfortable leisurely gossip. For the first time 
in his life it struck him that the environment in which 
he had been born and reared and which he had taken 
for granted was grim and harsh md unsympathetic 
compared with this. There was in this an ease,a suavity, 
which had something of the nature of its dialect and 
of its pure, limpid riverine air; a leisurely security 
which made Black Country life seem restless and root¬ 
less. 

“Dad belongs to the woods and the river,” he 
thought, “while I belong nowhere.” 

Perhaps it was the fumes of cider, to which he was 
unaccustomed, perhaps the crystal transfiguration of 
that strange landscape by rain-washed air, which made 
David feel it possessed by an unreality (or heightened 
reality) which appertained to his hidden world of 
poetry rather than to the surface of life. As they 
crossed by the ferry, the swift stream of Severn swing¬ 
ing the tethered barge over, he had a feeling that the 
great river marked a material frontier between his con¬ 
scious life and his dreams, that he stepped off on the 
farther shore into a land which, although he had never 
guessed its whereabouts, had always, unconsciously. 
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been the home of his spirit: a land in which dusty 
experience and vision were one. 

So, breasting one brow beyond another, they came 
to the verge of Werewood. No road penetrated the 
forest on that side—only tracks winding purposeless, as 
it seemed, on and on between the straight tree-trunks. 
Jem, certain of his direction, took no heed of these. 
Above, branches still set with dry leaves that had not 
fallen, shed an amber light } below, the drift of 
innumerable autumns reflected the same sere hue. Not 
a blade of green penetrated that carpet, no bird sang 
in that silence. Yet, following his father’s trail, David 
Wilden knew that these woods were trembling on the 
brink of spring. In their very muteness there was an 
expectant ecstasy. Like his own hushed heart, these 
others awaited a miracle. And that miracle came. Of a 
sudden the sere oakwood ceased—or rather the slope to 
which it clung fell precipitously, revealing, beneath, 
the lush meadows of the Gladden Valley, the brook in 
their midst, and, feathering the farther bank, a belt of 
larches in leaf. From the level at which David gazed 
down on them, the solid green of those fields appeared 
to hold light: a luminosity like that of enamel shining 
through air made limpid by recent rain. One half of 
the sward lay in sunlight, the other shadowed by the 
woods’ verge} yet which of the two greens was richer 
he could not say. 

There was no time for gazing in any case. Jem 
had struck through the forest planning to reach the 
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Gladden Brook immediately below the level of 
Nineveh, where a runnel trickled into it at the foot 
of the orchard. Already, having sighted the lichened 
house-roof and a milk-blue spiral of wood-smoke that 
rose from its chimney, he had quickened his pace. 
David scrambled down after him, clutching at tufts 
of wiry heather, till he reached the grass lane. The 
valley, which from above had seemed a mere gullet, 
now appeared wider. It was homely and soft, and full 
of most tender sounds: the whimper of nesting birds 
and the chuckle of water. Though it didn’t resemble 
in general the Nineveh he had imagined—a grim 
clearing girt by huge forest trees, mainly derived from 
Mallory and Nordic fairy-tales—it had one quality 
true to that vision: its air of secrecy—and another: 
its suggestion of being part of a dream and likely, as 
the eye held it, to vanish. Jem was standing now, with 
a smile on his lips, watching the lambs that frisked 
in the paddock, and the hunched rabbits, unconscious 
of his presence, nibbling tufts of sweet grass. David 
joined him in silence. 

“Well, here yo’ bin, lad,” Jem said. “This is 
Nineveh. A bit of a change from Halesby. It’s a lonely 
spot, bain’t it?” 

“Lonely, Dad? It’s so quiet you’ld hardly credit 
as anyone lived here. Only look at them rabbits 
nibbling away! ” 

Yet, even as he spoke, all the rabbits stopped 
nibbling as one. Some cowered closer to the turf, as if 
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they hoped to sink into it. One big buck sat up on his 
haunches like a kangaroo, then beat an alarm with his 
feet which made the rest scuttle to their holts. They 
were alarmed not by Jem and David whom they had 
not seen but by the clink of a gate-hasp and the step 
of a human being entering the orchard. A moment 
later David, too, sighted the cause of their alarm. It 
was the figure of a woman, threading her way between 
the dark trunks of the apple-trees, so swiftly and 
lightly that she seemed to flutter mothwise rather than 
walk. One moment the sun caught her white apron, 
the next it was lost. Her face, at that distance, was 
invisible. All that David saw was the passing of an 
elusive figure of a slightness, a grace and a delicacy 
such as he had hardly deemed possible. Perhaps it 
was partly the result of extreme bodily fatigue; per¬ 
haps it was only the accumulated emotion of that 
magical journey which turned him light-headed; per¬ 
haps, at that moment, he had reached, without know¬ 
ing it, that point in a man’s physical development at 
which, suddenly, all those indefinite beauties which 
have ravished and hurt him become mystically 
synthesized, as it were, in the shape of one woman: 
whatever the true explanation may have been, David 
Wilden felt, at the sight of this fugitive apparition, a 
sort of climactic exaltation; a sudden crystallization 
of all his vague desires into one. He who had never 
“looked at a woman” was shaken by a passionate need 
to look for ever on this one, of whom he had seen 
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no more than a distant shape transfigured by spring 
sunlight. It was the calamity (to which poets are more 
subject than most men) of love at first sight. 

As he stood, rapt in wonder at himself, perturbed 
by the spontaneity of this emotion no less than its 
strangeness, the advancing figure hesitated. She had 
see'n Jem and David. Then, apparently, she changed 
her mind and ran on to meet them, and David, with 
a shock of surprise, saw his vision materialize in the 
shape of a tall, slim child. 

“Why, that must be our Jenny!” Jem cried. 
“Hasn’t her growed? I took her for some stranger. 
Come on, Jenny, then. Don’t be scared. It’s only your 
old Uncle Jem and your cousin David!” 

“She is a child,” David thought. “How could I 
have been so mistaken?” 

He laughed now at himself, yet he could not take 
his eyes from her. There must be something unusual 
about her for her to have tricked his fancy and kindled 
it like that. 

And Jenny, though she chattered and laughed with 
Jem, who now slipped his arm round her and teased 
her (no animal or child could be timid with him ) about 
the way in which she had grown like a beanstalk in the 
Werewood air, was still looking at David and wonder¬ 
ing what kept him so silent and why he gazed at her 
with such puzzled, interested eyes. He was not in the 
least what, remembering Jem, she had imagined he 
would be. He was taller than his father, and much 
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better-looking, of course, but so different from anyone 
else she had ever known (for at Mawne Heath she 
had known no boys except George her brother) that 
she felt shy of him and dared not look at him for 
long. That was silly, she told herself. He was only 
her cousin David. Cousins were usually friends and 
kissed one another without thinking anything of it. Yet 
though Uncle Jem had kissed her at once and put his 
arm round her and she had kissed him in return without 
thinking, the mere thought of kissing, or even touch¬ 
ing David made her face redden. And even though 
his solemn eyes scared her a little, she knew instantly 
that she liked him far more than Uncle Jem—or per¬ 
haps in a different way—that she wanted him to 
like her too, and that his visit (how long would it 
last?) was the most exciting thing that had happened 
since she came to Werewood. What was more: she felt 
strangely envious of her Aunt Thirza when she came 
out into the garden to meet them and David kissed 
her. It was wrong, she knew, to be envious, but she 
couldn’t help it. 

After supper they gathered round the fire and talked 
much later than usual. Jenny was sent to the sunken 
dairy with a steen to draw cider. It was dark and she 
dreaded going, but Saturday was Aunt Thirza’s Sun¬ 
day, and for her to have gone to fetch liquor would 
have been a sin. Uncle Jem and the old man drank 
freely, and it made them loquacious; but David, who 
was ascetic by nature and sufficiently excited already 
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by the evening’s experience, drank none and was silent. 
Jenny and he sat on opposite sides in the background 
out of range of the fire’s flickering. Jenny kept quiet 
deliberately because she was afraid that Aunt Thirza 
might notice her and send her to bed. It pleased her 
to be able to contemplate David at leisure without feel¬ 
ing shy and his knowing that she was gazing at him. 
She still found it difficult to believe that he was the 
cousin to whose coming she had looked forward so 
eagerly, this dark, silent young man, so remote, so dis¬ 
tinguished of feature, so different in everything from 
what she had imagined. And David, too, watched her 
cautiously, still puzzled by the odd trick distance and 
the evening light had played on his fancy, giving this 
child the aspect of a desirable woman: somewhat 
regretfully, too; for the emotion aroused by that 
fraudulent vision had been enriched by an element un¬ 
known, so far, to his imagination. 

“If she could only look like that again for one 
moment,” he thought, “I might find words to say what 
I felt, and then I should be a poet. No man is a poet 
until he has fallen in love, and it’s better to be in 
love with a fancy than with nothing. Perhaps happier 
too,” he reflected, for his mind was troubled by an 
uncertainty which was foreign to its experience. “I 
must get this out of my mind,” he told himself firmly. 
“It’s a sort of madness or drunkenness: I mustn’t give 
way to it.” 

He compelled himself to listen to the long, involved 
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stories his grandfather was telling and to Jem’s merry 
laugh as he capped the old man’s reminiscences, until 
the drone of voices grew softer, the flickers of firelight 
died down. Jem moved to throw more wood on the 
fire, but Mrs. Moule, who had been yawning and 
fidgeting for half an hour, stopped him. 

“Your father don’t sleep like he used to, Jem,” she 
declared abruptly. “Late or early he wakes just the 
same, about four o’clock. If you make up that fire 
you’ll never get him to bed, and he’ll miss his sleep: 
what’s more, I shall find the wood-house empty by 
the time you’re gone at this rate.' Jenny ought rightly 
to ha’ been in bed an hour ago. I forgot all about her 
sitting there quiet as a mouse.” 

Jem patted his sister’s arm. “Don’t you werrit your¬ 
self about that, Thirza. There’s plenty of faggots in 
Werewood from what I remember. Dave and me can 
put in the day to-morrow cutting them for you. We’m 
used to work, we be, and chopping wood’ll be child’s- 
play.” 

As he spoke, he looked shrewdly at his father’s spare, 
hunched figure in the chimney corner. Now that the 
fire of the cider had died down, the old man’s face 
looked grey as ashes in the hearth. “He has aged a 
good bit,” Jem thought, “since I saw him last, less nor 
a year ago. It’s not like old Dad to let any woman 
send him to bed: that’s a sure sign he’s failing. Well, 
I suppose we’ve all got to come to it sooner or later, 
and I’m glad that we’re friends again: life’s much too 
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short for quarrelling.” He leant over his father: 
“Come on, Dad,” he said cheerfully, “let’s give you an 
arm!” Adam Wilden submitted, leaning silently on 
his ashplant. He drew his breath hard: “It’s the loins 
that catches me,” he said. “I’m all right so long as 
I keep moving. Thank’ee, Jem, thamc’ee.” He moved 
painfully to the stairs and clutched at the rope which 
served for a banister. The arm which Jem grasped 
was fleshless and hard as a stick inside its sleeve, nought 
but skin and bone, Jem thought. P ty robbed him of 
further words. He turned to David. 

“What about a breath of good air, Dave, before us 
turns in?” 

They stepped out into the dark together. They 
moved down the garden-path till the glimmer of 
candlelight in the windows of Nineveh was lost. The 
night was moonless, the air moist with rain and milky 
mild. All the watchful multitudes of trees awake in 
the darkness surrounded them with the brooding, 
breathing silence of Werewood—or what seemed like 
silence until the ear, attuned to it, became aware of its 
component sounds: the hushed murmur of the Gladden 
Brook flowing over its ledges, the infinitesimal rustle 
of millions of leaves, dead and living, that faintly 
stirred—not with any wind, David thought, but with 
the turning of the earth through the westward-wheel¬ 
ing sky. An owl’s silvery whinny broke that silence 
suddenly. Jem clutched his son’s arm. 

“Dost hear that, Dave?” he whispered. “That’s the 
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brown owl after his supper: that’s what that is, and 
rare beauties they be! We do’ hear sounds the like of 
that where we come from, do us?” Then, as David 
was silent, he added: “A penny for thy thoughts, 
lad.” 

David shook his head and laughed softly. His 
thoughts could not be told. He was thinking: 
“Romeo’s Juliet was only thirteen.” 

“Well, if you won’t, you won’t,” Jem answered 
good-humouredly. “Bed’s the place for us anyway. 
And a fine day to-morrow, if I know anything 
about it.” 

When they returned to the house the last candle 
had'"been snuffed. As they groped past her bedroom 
door they heard an impassioned murmur. Thirza 
Moule was praying for their souls, but not very 
hopefully. 


hi 

Jenny heard her Aunt Thirza’s prayer from begin¬ 
ning to end, being compelled, by sheer politeness, to 
kneel beside her. There were only three upstairs rooms 
at Nineveh, and her own, which lay at the back of 
the house, with its window on the level of the valley 
road, and contained, as did all the rest, a double bed 
of roughly-carpentered oak, had been handed over to 
the visitors. She could hear them talking, too, as they 
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undressed and strained her ears to catch what each of 
them said (particularly David, who had sat so silent 
that evening) above the noise of Mrs. Moule’s impre¬ 
cations on the Lord to hasten His coming and to in¬ 
cinerate the greater part of the earth’s inhabitants. 
Mrs. Moule’s prayers sounded so forcible and impor¬ 
tunate that sabbath evening that Jenny felt anxious 
lest the Lord should feel unable to resist them, or 
grant her requests if only to keep her quiet: an event 
which—however glorious for the elect—seemed most 
unfair to poor Uncle Jem and David, who would be 
sent, she gathered, to frizzle for good on the very 
first day of their holiday. Jenny’s anxiety was modified 
somewhat because though Mrs. Moule had prepared to 
meet the End of the World every single Saturday, it 
had not yet come to pass. Indeed, she had lately begun 
to question the validity of her Aunt Thirza’s beliefs, 
and was consoled by the fact that since they had come 
upstairs at half-past eleven they were now within half 
an hour of safety. Ruthless as He was, it seemed 
hardly likely that the Lord would unleash catastrophe 
with so little time on hand. And indeed, before Mrs. 
Moule had reached her ultimate ecstasy, Jenny heard 
the moon-faced clock in the room downstairs strike 
midnight. Mrs. Moule must have heard it too 5 for, 
at this point, she brought her prayer to a perfunctory 
close and began to disrobe. 

Jenny took off her clothes and slipped into bed and 
watched the prodigious process of her Aunt Thirza’s 
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undressing. Until that night she could never have 
guessed how much of her aunt’s impressive bulk was 
extraneous padding and how much Mrs. Moule. She 
was fascinated to watch layer after layer being stripped, 
like the skins from an onion, and then neatly folded 
away: first the black sateen apron and bodice and the 
cloth skirt that she knew} next an underbodice of un¬ 
bleached calico; then black stays, with ends of whale¬ 
bone protruding, whose front flew apart with a series 
of clicks; then, slipped over the head, a singlet of red 
flannel, a guard against rheumatism, combined with 
a wad of newspaper impregnated with camphor, to 
protect the chest; then two home-knitted vests—one 
grey and one white, one sleeved and one sleeveless— 
and a grey wool crocheted comforter that belonged to 
the old man wrapped round her waist. The clothes 
that covered the lower part of her body—petticoats 
flounced and plain, of cotton and flannel (there was 
one, Jenny noticed, of her mother’s, which had come 
from Mawne Heath) and Turkey-red drawers—were 
more remarkable for their voluminousness than for 
their variety; but when the last had been stripped, 
and Mrs. Moule stood up finally in what Jenny 
imagined to be her ultimate cotton chemise and two 
pairs of black stockings gartered with tape, the figure 
that remained was so diminished compared with the 
one she knew that she wondered why she had 
been so impressed with the original. When Mrs. 
Moule turned, having removed her teeth and most 
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of her hair, she resembled one of those skeletal 
figures which were to be seen emerging from their 
graves in the woodcuts that decorated her devotional 
text-books. What remained Jenny was destined never 
to see. At this point, impelled by modesty, Mrs. Moule 
blew out the candle, and after a series of mysterious 
rustlings crawled into bed. 

That night was a foretaste of purgatory to Jenny. 
Even if the afterglow of excitement had allowed her 
to sleep, the heaving of Mrs. Moule’s haunches, which 
drove her implacably towards the edge of the bed, 
would not. It was the most restless, uneasy night she 
ever had spent. Mrs. Moule groaned and prayed in 
her sleep; the owls never stopped screaming; foxes 
prowled round the fold, and Dash, the old sheep-dog, 
who heard or smelt them, growled and barked at 
intervals. When she did fall asleep, her slumber was 
so profound that Mrs. Moule’s reversed procedure of 
getting up, praying aloud, and replacing her eight pro¬ 
tective layers, failed to rouse her. The sun was well 
up before she awoke to find herself on the edge of the 
wallow which her aunt had sunk in the feather-bed like 
a farrowing pig in its straw. A beam of dazzling light 
which slanted across it confirmed Jem Wilden’s 
prophecy of a brilliant morning. That was cheering of 
itself, yet hardly enough to explain the strange happi¬ 
ness which she felt even before she was fully awakened. 
It was not the excited happiness of the night before, 
but a sensation of pure content, serene and confident: 
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a certainty that this day, wet or fine, would be richer 
than all others simply because she was going to see 
Uncle Jem and her cousin David again. 

She dressed quickly and hurried downstairs into an 
odour of frizzling bacon, but neither of them was 
visible. 

“Where are they, Aunt Thirza?” she said. 

“Where are who?” Mrs. Moule replied. 

“Uncle Jem and David.” 

“They’ve gone bathing down at the brook. Why, 
where do you think you be going?” She sprang upon 
Jenny like a tiger and hauled her back. “Come in 
here, this very instant, you wicked girl you! To think 
that a Christian child in this house should for shame 
to do such a thing! Running off to the brook when the 
menfolks are bathing naked! If I told your poor grand¬ 
father you’d done that the shock would be like to kill 
him! Would you look on your uncle’s nakedness like 
unto the daughters of Noah? Only think what’ld 
happen if the trumpet catched you a’doing the like of 
that! It’s your mother’s wicked nature a’coming out 
in you, that’s what it is. Now sit down and toast this 
here bread, and mind you don’t burn it. And don’t get 
in your auntie’s road, neither! ” 

Jenny let the tornado of reproaches and threats and 
biblical quotation whirl over her head and meekly sub¬ 
mitted. All the same, Mrs. Moule’s indignation 
seemed to her artificial and unreasonable. The dis¬ 
creditable incidents in Noah’s lifewere unknown to her: 
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she knew nothing about him except that he had built an 
ark. Until Mrs. Moule started raving, it had never 
struck her that there was anything unnatural (much 
less anything sinful) in nakedness. At Mawne Heath, 
in summer, her father and George had always worked 
naked to the waist. In winter, on Saturday nights, her 
mother had always heated the brew house copper and 
boiled water with which Aaron luxuriated in swilling 
and scrubbing his superb white body without any 
shame. Even now she failed to understand her aunt’s 
attitude, which she took to be nothing more than a 
prejudice against bathing in itself. Since the warm days 
came she had often thought how pleasant it would be 
to plunge into the clear, cool water of the Gladden 
Brook. As far as she knew, nobody ever bathed at 
Nineveh. Her grandfather, she supposed, was too frail 
and old and Aunt Thirza too nesh to risk such heroic 
exposure. But she envied David and Jem. 

She envied them even more when they returned to 
breakfast, all brisk and glowing from their bathe. That 
night David had slept the serene, dreamless sleep of 
extreme physical tiredness. When Jem roused him, 
his brain was as cool and clear as the morning sky. Not 
a shred of the morbid fancies, the cloudy exaltations 
which had troubled him overnight, remained. His 
thoughts flowed as limpid and pure as the running 
water of the Gladden into which his body had been 
plunged. Life, that morning, took on a delicious air of 
the irresponsible. 
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This was a perfect holiday. For the first time since 
his thoughtless schooldays the mere state of living and 
breathing seemed sufficient to utter happiness, 
absolving him of the need or wish to escape and seek 
refuge in books or in his secret imaginings. Hope, 
unreasoning, bubbled up in his heart and filled it to 
overflowing. The blood ran through his young body 
like rising sap in a tree, and the same joyous tide, 
moving less impetuously, seemed to quicken his 
father’s gnarled limbs as they walked briskly home 
side by side. 

Jenny heard them talking and laughing together 
as they approached and ran out to meet them. 

“Why, lazybones, what have yo’ been after this 
morning?” Uncle Jem cried. “Dave and me have beat 
you by an hour.” 

He caught her and kissed her. Jenny, protected by 
his jolly, bearish embrace, looked over his shoulder, 
smiling at David. She wanted to recall what he looked 
like in daylight, and was not disappointed. And David, 
too, smiling back at her, felt a sudden relief from a 
preoccupation that had threatened his mind. After all, 
she was only a child: a delightful, impulsive child with 
whom he could play (as a boy he had never played) 
without any further risk of emotional danger. This 
morning, indeed, Jenny looked even younger than she 
was, the low sunlight wrinkling her forehead and 
dancing in golden flakes in her brambly eyes 
and setting fire to the hidden coppery gleams in 
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the fine-spun hair drawn back in a virginal strict¬ 
ness from her candid brow. She examined him 
now with a child’s unconscious, frank solemnity, 
approving, accepting him without any reserve or shy¬ 
ness. It seemed natural and right when, escaping from 
Jem’s clumsy arms, she said quietly: “Good morning, 
David,” and put up her face to be kissed. Never before 
had he kissed anyone except his mother. He found 
Jenny’s cheek soft and cool to his lips, her skin clean 
and vaguely fragrant. The sensation was delicious, like 
the fanning of a soft air or the coolness of river water, 
only that, nothing more; it signified a confession of 
childish confidence and the certainty that they two, 
the only young creatures at Nineveh save the calves 
and the lambs, must be happy comrades. 

So this short ten days’ idyll began. It was of a 
tender, untroubled gaiety. Spring embellished it with 
her gentler hues: lime-green cowslip stalks and cuckoo¬ 
flowers making a mist in the meadows; windflowers 
milky in the woods. In one night the ruddy shoots of 
the Pershore plums were pranked with clusters of blow 
lying light as late snowflakes. In paddock and orchard 
the watered grass sprang so lush that neither rabbits 
nibbling all night nor lambs grazing all day could 
keep it in check. The deep springs were now filled, so 
that all the brooks ran gaily; and all the birds in Were- 
wood, it seemed—save the screaming magpies and jays 
and the hungry sparrow-hawks which built their untidy 
nests in the thick of the forest—now congregated for 
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food in the watered valleys. They sang loudly from 
dawn until day’s last glimmer failed—so persistently 
that the ear, astonished at first by their clamour, became 
sated and heard no more. 

Uncle Jem sang too at his work, like any blackbird. 
There was no room in his blunt, cropped head for 
dreams such as David’s. He could never content him¬ 
self, he said, without his hands were busy on summat; 
and at Nineveh—heaven knew—there was plenty to 
keep them full: so much neglected; so many things 
falling to ruin from the failure of his father’s strength 
and energy. So Jem put on his dungarees and set to 
with a will, imagining himself a boy again. The stroke 
of the axe and the billhook, the rasp of the saw thrust 
forward and withdrawn by the heave of his shoulder, 
echoed back from the woods as he sang. Sometimes 
David and he would take to the two-handled saw, their 
two bodies—the fair and the dark, the stocky and the 
graceful—swinging to and fro from the hips with an 
easy motion that hypnotized the sawyers as well as the 
onlookers. The old man, standing by, his clothes pow¬ 
dered with sappy sawdust, never took his eyes from 
them. He found, perhaps, in watching their toil, a 
vicarious sensation of the activity he could no longer 
achieve. Now that Jem had come home, if only for 
a little, he clung to his company. All the old strife 
between them was forgotten, though his stubborn 
nature compelled him, even now, to be critical. Jem’s 
intentions were well enough, he implied, but his work 
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in the pits had made him forget the economies of the 
woodman’s art: those effortless strokes of the axe biting 
clean into a core of hard wood, now this way, now that, 
and never one wasted; that single impact of crab-wood 
beetle on wedge, so nicely placed tnat the riven log 
split asunder instantly in all its length. 

If he was critical of Jem’s efforts, he was even less 
tolerant of David—no doubt partly because he envied 
a comradeship between father and son such as he him¬ 
self had been too harsh and awkward to achieve} 
partly, too, because he knew it was David’s interest 
that still kept Jem away from him. He was as grudging 
and dour with David as he had been with Jenny in her 
first days at Nineveh, rarely speaking to him directly 
but “getting at” him through Jem. 

“It’s a pity you’ve never taught that great lomber- 
some boy of yourn to work, Jem,” he muttered scorn¬ 
fully. “The lad’s head may be cram-full of learning, 
as you say, but what a man wants is hands.” 

Jenny saw David’s face go red; his eyes flashed with 
a mounting anger; Jem winked at him, and he checked 
himself. But Jenny, hot with loyalty and a burning 
sense of injustice, could not hold her tongue. 

“How can you say such a thing?” she cried indig¬ 
nantly. “David works just as hard as Uncle Jem, and he 
cuts the wood beautiful, he does then! You’ve no right 
to miscall Dave like that! You know you haven’t!” 

Her grandfather blinked; then his thin lips twisted 
with amusement: 
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“Why, who’s this spitfire?” he cried. “Who’s this 
impudence? What call have you to up and set your 
elders to rights, I should like to know? Just hearken 
to the little vixen, the little tiger, fighting other folk’s 
battles! Can’t the lad stand up for hisself, then?” 

Jem had thrown down his axe. David was leaning 
on his, breathing heavily ; the sweat trickled down his 
neck. Jem smiled and scratched his head: 

“Don’t you take no heed what your grandfaither 
says, Jenny. He’s only a’teasing of yo\ And don’t 
werrit about our David neither. He’s all right, never 
fear.” 

He patted her cheek with his horny hand, consol¬ 
ingly; but Jenny could not be consoled. Though they 
had taken her outburst seriously she began to suspect 
that they were secretly laughing at her, all three of 
them, even David; and that David should laugh at 
her seemed unkindest, most humiliating of all. That 
was more than she could bear. Yet it would be even 
worse, she thought, if they saw that she wanted to cry. 
She shook her head helplessly and ran away from, 
them, hurrying to the dark loft where she had hidden 
on the night when she was lost, and crying, just a 
little, to herself. There was a rustling in the hay not 
far from her; it was probably a rat, and the thought 
of this frightened her so much that she forgot her 
first distress. And when she recovered from the 
second, discovering, after the door was flung open, 
that it was caused by nothing more than a nest of 
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kittens which the wild cat that lived in the loft had 
produced, she was so excited by the blind morsels’ 
pitiful movements and tiny mewling and by the possi¬ 
bility (if Aunt Thirza would let her) of keeping one 
for her own, that she momentarily forgot the slight 
David’s amusement had put on her. And though 
when she came in to dinner the rankling memory 
returned, David made her amends bv saying: “Hullo, 
Jenny,” as he passed and slipping his hot arm round 
her shoulders, so that her heart went out to him again 
and all was well. She adored him so much that she 
couldn’t be cross with him for long. 

In a couple of days all the dry wood in the shed 
was chopped; but even then Jem couldn’t be idle. 
There was still work for his iron sinews, for the 
garden-patch had not been dug that winter and the 
soil was stiff and sour. This labour was more to his 
liking. He sniffed the leafy odour of the Werewood 
mould and thought lovingly of the tulips which he 
would bring over from Halesby to plant in the 
autumn, while a robin flirted and hopped to and fro, 
dipping his beak to pick invisible delicacies from the 
turned clod. A sweet life this, Jem thought, and how 
easily a man slipped back into it without having to 
think! The years, after all, that mattered were the 
early ones, and he was country-bred to the marrow, 
handling the spittle even more deftly than the miner’s 
pick. He was surprised, indeed, to find how eye, ear, 
and understanding retained the habits of observation 
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and instincts of those distant years. There was no 
clumsiness in his fingers when he started milking 
again} the cows did not resent the strange touch and 
stood for him meekly. He knew from their voices 
when a sow was angry or a ewe on the point of yean¬ 
ing and could pare the horn from the hoof of a sheep 
with foot-rot without wounding the quick j he could 
pull a sheep by the leg from the huddled flock and 
guess its weight as he did so, and cast it, his left 
knee gently pressed on the creature’s prone neck, and 
snip the matted wool from the edge of a wound with 
one-handed shears as delicately as though it were part 
of his everyday business. Jenny never tired of watch¬ 
ing the skill of those blunt fingers. 

“I’ll get over of a Saturday and clip your shearlings 
come June, Dad,” he said. 

“That means that David will come back too,” Jenny 
thought happily. “In less than two months . . 


IV 

In this portion of the common activities of Nineveh,^ 
David could take no part. He was inwardly thankful 
and so was Jenny. The idleness that would have bored 
his father was paradise to him, and Jenny shared that 
Eden. From the first, hallucinated moment when he 
had entered Werewood, he had surrendered to its 
enchantments. Its strange, lonely beauty, its silence, 
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its colour haunted him with a sense of other-world- 
liness resembling that which, at Halesby, he had only 
experienced when rapt in the reading of poetry. 

Of old he had regarded these private experiences 
as something remote from terrestrial life. Neither 
Arden nor Broceliande nor Vallombrosa were earthly 
forests. Yet Werewood, as lovely as these, was no 
dream. He could follow its leaf-muffled paths, he 
could lose himself in its enveloping ilence yet remain 
wide awake. Indeed, he might well have lost himself 
literally if Jenny had not been his constant companion 
and guide. From the first, with an odd, shy, passionate 
determination, the child had attached herself to him. 
Any company other than hers would have broken the 
spell or jarred on his taut sensibility. But Jenny, 
herself, it seemed to him, was part of the forest—not 
merely because she had learnt to know every inch of 
its tangles by heart, but in virtue of the woodland airs 
which clung to her, enabling her to mingle and melt 
(as it were) into its colours and shapes as unobtrusively 
as any of the shy creatures frequenting it. He had a 
feeling that she had even more right to this secret 
Eden than himself. She moved through its depths 
by his side with a ghostly lightness and delicacy that 
made him look clumsy. Her ears were sharper than 
his and her brambly eyes marked everything. 

Above all, she partook of its silence; partly, no 
doubt, because she was shy; partly, too, because, like 
himself, she was accustomed to solitude and to com- 
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muning with herself. It was this muteness of hers 
which, whatever may have been the cause of it, seemed 
to signify understanding, that gradually encouraged 
David to break his own silence. In that part of his 
life which was most precious to him, he had never 
known any confidant. Jem, much as they loved one 
another and intimate as they were in material things, 
belonged, on the spiritual plane, to a different race 
and spoke a different language. The nearest approach 
to any intellectual or imaginative communion with 
another human being David had ever attained had 
been found in his brief and embarrassing relationship 
with Henry Hemus. It was not merely that Mr. 
Hemus’s moist enthusiasm made him shy (under 
stress of emotion Mr. Hemus’s eyes filled with tears; 
he spluttered; he slobbered); but, since Mr. Hemus’s 
days, he had advanced and diverged so far that the 
flame his first mentor had kindled was now no more 
than a speck in the distance. Jenny’s companionship, 
in short, was much easier than Mr. Hemus’s. 
Being with her, he discovered, was almost as 
undisturbing as being alone—with the advantage that 
he was able to talk out loud or even burst into poetry 
without feeling foolish or ashamed. 

And this pouring forth of its simmering contents 
was a relief to the soul. The process, which would 
have made poor old Jem, good and friendly as he was, 
merely gape and goggle with admiring astonishment, 
did not embarrass Jenny in the least. She listened to 
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ail David’s extravagances—let him roll out his 
fragments of Milton and Tennyson and Keats—with¬ 
out blinking an eyelid. 

“Now listen to this, Jenny,” he said. “Just you 
listen to this: 

When through the old oak forest I am gone 
Let me not wander in a barren dream, 

But when I am consumed in the fire 
Give me new Phoenix wings to fly at my 

desire . . . 

That’s Keats, that is. On sitting down to read King 
Lear, he calls it. But you’ld think he had been in 
Werewood, wouldn’t you? The old oak forest . . . 
And that’s just how it makes me feel. Let me not 
wander in a barren dream. I used to say those words 
to myself at Halesby. But a dream can’t be barren, 
can it, when it makes you excited? When it makes you 
mad to put everything into words of your own . . . 
You see what I mean, Jenny, don’t you?” 

Jenny didn’t see in the very least what he meant, 
but she nodded gravely. Half the things David said 
were beyond her comprehension, even the words he 
used were new to her, yet she was happy to listen to 
him and the sound of his voice of itself made her glow 
because he was, in fact, the first human being to whom 
she had ever passionately attached herself—and that 
with the devotion of a dog to its master. Wherever he 
went, Jenny followed, and he did not discourage her 



As far as she was concerned, he was all-powerful 
and all-wise j and yet there were many things in 
Werewood about which she knew more than he: not 
merely the lie of the rolling land and the courses of 
the brooks, but the tracks of deer and fox and badger 
and fitchet, and the cries and names of birds too which 
she had picked up from her grandfather. They were 
Worcestershire names that puzzled him somewhat, 
being unknown in literature (which was his sole source 
of reference) but David absorbed them eagerly: quice 
for pigeon} stock-eacle for woodpecker} water-waggit 
for wagtail} blue isaac for sparrow5 jacky wobstraw 
for black-cap and maggot for magpie. And her names 
for Ihe flowers among which they trod had a local 
savour too: crazies for buttercups, bowbells for wind¬ 
flowers, bloody butchers for orchids. Jenny knew 
them all, and imparted them to him gravely, and the 
new language contributed to the strangeness of this 
new green world. 

So they wandered together through Werewood, now 
talking, now silent, yet always happy, under soft skies 
of blue and white and a glistening sunshine which 
seemed urgent in tempting all living things into eager 
growth. At evening time the valley-air was still chilly 
and they were glad of the comfort of firelight. Jenny 
sat on the opposite side of the fire from David} but 
now that they were friends she no longer felt separ¬ 
ated from him nor jealous of Mrs. Moule’s good-night 
kiss. Sometimes Jem would fetch out his cornet and 
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give them a time: A-rnie Laurie, or Cherry-ripe or 
The Minstrel Boy. Brevetting (as he said) in the loft, 
he had found a set of‘handbells green with verdigris. 
In his youth Adam Wilden had been a great ringer 
and Jem’s ear never failed} so together they stumbled 
through the Christmas tunes for which handbells are 
made: The Mistletoe Bough and Christians Awake 
and Follow the Wagon. The sweet, hesitant notes of 
the handbells, faintly out of tune, filled the firelit air 
with a gentle melancholy. Sometimes, too, Jem and 
David would sing in two parts the hymn-tunes which 
colliers sang down the pit. But these leisurely even¬ 
ings were given over, for the most part, to the old 
man’s endless narrations of those far-off happenings 
which were becoming so much more real to him than 
present events, and Jem would join in with prompt¬ 
ings from his own store of memories until the steady 
rumour of their two voices, which were oddly alike, 
made the warm, drowsy air seem drowsier. Mrs. 
Moule, as likely as not, would start nodding and fall 
asleep in her chair} but David listened to their sub¬ 
dued colloquy eagerly: it was part of the mythological 
history of Werewood, the newly-discovered country 
which had become the theatre of his dreams. 

And while David listened, unconscious of her, 
Jenny watched him. This dim, firelight hour, in which 
she could see him without being seen, was the supreme 
rite of her hero-worship. She watched David’s smiling 
lips, his smouldering eyes and the fingers that clenched 
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and unclenched. She watched his hands particularly. 
That week of freedom from manual work and their 
exposure to clean air and sunlight had whitened them 
and revealed their difference, in shape and delicacy, 
from the hands of the others. They were nicer, she 
thought, than any other hands she had ever seen, 
because they were not merely clean and strong (as she 
knew) but beautifully formed. But even if they had 
been like Jem’s or her grandfather’s, she told herself, 
she would have loved David just the same. 

That week passed over her head with a fatal pre¬ 
cipitancy. On the Saturday, when Aunt Thirza 
tramped off to Bewdley to chapel, she brought back 
a letter which the postman had given her and handed 
it to Jem. Jenny held her breath while he read it 
laboriously. To her it was a death-warrant. Jem 
nodded and sighed: 

“Well, well,” he said. “I suppose as all good things 
have to come to an end.” 

“The end of all things, good and bad, may come a 
lot sooner than what you reckon on, Jem,” Mrs. Moule 
said grimly. “Like a thief in the night it will come— 
as it might be this very moment.” 

“What is it, Dad?” David asked. 

“The pit’s opening Tuesday, Dave. That means 
leaving here Monday afternoon. Will you be glad to 
be shut on our company, Thirza?” he teased her. 

“Neither sorry nor glad, Jem. I take what the Lord 
sends as it comes. We are only tarriers and sojourners 
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here—as you’ll learn to your cost some day,” she 
added quickly. 

Jenny was thinking: “Monday. . . . That means 
only one day more before David goes.” She was 
wondering all that evening how she could stretch 
that one day and make it seem longer and, above all, 
how she could keep him to herself. She was terrified 
when Jem suggested, as a final treat, an “outing” at 
Arley. They might hire a boat from the ferryman, 
he suggested, and row upstream towards Danesford. 
She was thankful when the old man shook his head. 
“Pm past going on outings,” he said, “and so is our 
Thirza. You bide quiet at home, Jem, and keep your 
dad company. There’s one or two of them ewes ’ll do 
with a bit of a trimming and your eyes are better than 
mine for them jobs. What’s more there’s tempest on 
the way. Just hark to them stock-eacles rating!” 

“If it rains,” Jenny thought, “I shall take him into 
the loft to see the kittens. But I hope it won’t rain.” 

That night, while Mrs. Moule was praying for the 
Day of the Lord, Jenny prayed for fair weather} and 
her prayer, it seemed, was the more efficacious of the 
two, for the world did not come to an end that night 
and the day broke fair: a warm morning of what her 
grandfather called “pothery” weather with low 
glistening clouds overhead and blacker clouds massing 
to westward beyond the forest. There was another 
anxious moment for her when David offered to stay 
at home to help his father with the ewes} but Jem, 
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whose kind eyes were quick to see the anxiety in her 
face, told David he didn’t need him. 

This was the last, the strangest of days. David 
himself had planned its ambitious programme, which 
was to traverse the full width of Werewood and to 
emerge from it on the Shropshire side, where the 
hamlet called Far Forest marked the beginning of 
open country. They made for this distant point as the 
crow flies, crossing the Gladden, the Lem Brook, the 
Wild Brook, and the tree-clad expanses that lay 
between them, in turn. Though in the course of that 
week full spring had invaded the valleys, the oak- 
wood as yet showed scarcely a sign of it, and walking 
was'easy. The old bracken had died down and the 
bronzed croziers of the new had not yet uncurled. 
No obstacle impeded their straight progress save, here 
and there, a hibernating ant-heap, apparently bereft 
of life, accumulated, twig on twig, by the minute 
labour of summers unnumbered. Beneath the trees all 
was lifeless and wintry, though the woods smelt of 
spring—or even, at times, of summer j for the odour 
of fern-fronds, bruised by their tread, hung close on 
the air, pressed downward and concentrated, it seemed* 
by the weight of the low, bright sky. 

A like heaviness weighed on their spirits as well as 
on their toiling limbs. All the way to Far Forest, David 
plodded onward in silence, and Jenny, reflecting his 
mood, kept silence too. Even there, beyond the throt¬ 
tling of Werewood, on the bare hillside where the 
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air might have been expected to move more freely, 
it was tepid, devitalized and still. Threatening cloud¬ 
banks sagged above the blue-black line of the Clees; 
all the lower levels of sky seemed as solid as the hills 
beneath them. 

They were both of them thirsty, and since here there 
was no brook to drink at, David sought out a little 
general-shop in the hamlet, where he bought two 
bottles of home-made nettle-beer. This sweet, fizzy, 
and highly exotic beverage was a great treat to Jenny; 
but not even the excitement of choking over it could 
charm away the depression that still hung over them. 
David’s eyes, too, were heavy and puzzled; his set 
face, like that of the sky, the symbol of some stormy 
repression. 

“If only he’ld say what is troubling him,” Jenny 
thought. “If only he’ld speak! And I’m sure we’re 
losing our way too.” 

But he stalked on, in front of her, uttering no word, 
until,, suddenly emerging from the trees, they reached 
a wide clearing, a bare patch on one of the forest’s 
hidden summits, where the wood had been felled. It 
was the site, in fact, of one of those ancient coal-pits 
which some dead enthusiast had started and then 
abandoned. The ground of the clearing was barren 
and black with powdered coal, and the skeleton of a 
gin-engine, a windlass and wooden tripod, stood 
rotting in the midst. 

The sight of this ruin, mute reminder of the life 
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to which he was about to return, had the effect of 
crystallizing the vague resentment in David’s mind. 
He spoke suddenly, bitterly: 

“Do you see that thing, Jenny? That’s what I’m 
going back to. That’s my life—and a lot worse than 
that. The chaps that worked here only played at coal¬ 
mining; they could breathe the fresh air between 
times. But down in our pit, where Dad and I work, 
it’s no better nor slavery. Dad, he doesn’t know any 
difference: that’s the worst of it. He’s blind, like them 
wretched ponies that are born in the pits. But I do; 
I always did know, and now I’ve been here and seen 
something else, it makes it much harder. Oh, Jenny, 
it’s enough to make a chap wish he’d never come here.” 

Jenny tried to comfort him gravely, overjoyed by 
that privilege. She was happier, too, to know now what 
was on his mind. 

“You’ll come again soon,” she said. “There’s that 
to look forward to. And you’ll always have Uncle 
Jem for company, won’t you, David?” 

“Yes, I’ll have Dad for company,” he answered. 
“That is the curse of it. I love Dad, Jenny: I don’t 
think there’s anyone in the world who’s a patch on 
him. That’s the most of my trouble. You see, Jenny, 
he can’t understand, and, what’s more, never will, that 
this work underground is just hell to me. It was all 
right at first. When I was a nipper I thought it was 
grand to be doing a man’s work: I was actually proud 
of it. But now that’s all changed. I’m a man with a 
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mind of my own and I want to use it. I want to be 
free, Jenny. I want to be what God made me to be. 
I want . . . But what’s the use of talking to you this 
road?” 

“It’s much better for you to talk, David. I likfc 
you to talk to me.” 

“You’re the only one I can talk to, and that’s the 
truth.” 

“But what could you do* if you didn’t work down the 
pit, David?” 

“What could I do? If you only knew the things I 
could do! I’m made different, Jenny. That’s not 
boasting} it’s just my bad luck. I know things they 
don’t know and like things they’ve never dreamed of. 
I believe—this sounds like wild talk, but it’s true— 
I believe there’s practically nothing I couldn’t do if I 
worked and put my mind to it.” 

“What kind of things, David?” 

“Oh, millions of things. I could be a school¬ 
teacher} I could do that easy as winking. All I’ld 
have to do is to pass the examination for the pupil 
teacher’s centre. With a bit of luck I might get clear 
of that in less than a year. I could pass the entrance 
exam for the Training College, now, I believe. Mr. 
Hemus—I’ve never told you of him, but he was my 
friend like—Mr. Hemus, who taught me, didn’t know 
the half of what I know. I could be a minister, with 
a church and a house of my own. I could write books 
and poetry: it’s all there, waiting to come out of me. 
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I could get on and stand up for Parliament and set 
things to rights and make other folks see that what 
they call life’s not worth living. It’s all in me, Jenny} 
it’s all there working inside of me. But it’s no use. 
It’s shut up for good. It can never get out. Never, 
never . . .” 

“But why can’t it get out?” 

“That’s a silly question to ask. Don’t you see I 
can never do anything because it means leaving Dad?” 

“Then it’s you that are silly. You ought to have 
told him that long ago.” 

“Oh, Jenny, Jenny . . . don’t you know what 
would happen? He’ld only go and sacrifice himself. 
It’s one sacrifice or another, the way things are, and 
I’ld rather it was me than him. You don’t know how 
good he is, Jenny.” 

“Of course I do. I know that as well as you do. 
It’s just because Uncle Jem’s so good that I’m certain 
he’ld rather you told him. You’ve no need to be scared 
on him. If only you’ld explain a bit clearer, David, 
and let me know what I’d ought to say, I’ld tell him 
myself.” 

At this David burst out laughing} he caught her 
and hugged her. “Oh, Jenny,” he cried, “you’re a 
darling. There’s nobody like you, and I love you better 
than anyone in the world—except Dad. But if you did 
that, mind,” he went on solemnly, “I’ld never, never 
forgive you. What I’ve said is a secret between you 
and me and nobody else. You must never breathe One 
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word of it. Will you promise me that?” 

She would have promised him anything, his words 
had made her so happy j and David, too, seemed easier 
and less intense for having opened his heart to her. 
The relief made him more natural, gentler and more 
of an age with her. As they turned their backs on the 
scene that had fired this explosion of suppressed 
emotion and walked on together, David’s arm still 
encircled her shoulders, and her heart sang with joy 
and pride to think that in all the world he had chosen 
her for his confidant. She had alway s been a mirror 
for his changing moods j and now that the cloud was 
lifted from his face and he smiled, her subdued spirits 
rose and were no longer oppressed by the weight of 
the sky, though, during the hour that had passed since 
they left Far Forest, the cloud-banks which towered 
above Clee had left their stations and slowly advanced 
until now they overhung Werewood itself, first turn¬ 
ing the disk of the sun to a blear of copper and then 
blotting it out. In the distance they heard an angry 
rumble of tfvunder. David halted and listened as it 
died away. Then came mortal silence. 

“That’s the tempest Grandfather spoke of,” he said, 
“coming up behind us. I think we ought to be getting 
out of the woods, Jenny. They say trees are dangerous. 
Come along, you can lead the way. You know the road 
better than me.” 

Jenny looked around her. In the joy of walking and 
talking with him she had given no thought to her bear- 
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ings. At that moment she had no more idea where 
they were than he. On every side the silent woods 
hemmed them in: scrub-oaks, clustered in millions, 
each tree identical with its neighbours and so closely 
huddled that two could not walk abreast; above, an 
inky sky, growing darker and darker; below, the 
uniform carpet of fallen leaves. As she stood in doubt 
a flash of dry lightning fizzed and dazzled them. 
David counted: “One . . . two . . . three . . . 
four . . .” Then the thunder cracked with a sound 
of splitting timber. “It’s nearly on us,” he cried. 
“Let’s get out of this. You know the way, don’t 
you?” 

Jenny shook her head hopelessly. “No, I don’t. .. 
I don’t know where we’ve got to.” 

“Well, follow me, then. Come along, if we hurry 
we’re bound to strike some path.” 

He started running. It was all she could do to 
keep up with him. Now the storm hung right over¬ 
head. The forest shivered. All its stark branches were 
lapped in soundless flickers of lightning. - And then, 
of a sudden, the black vault split overhead like an iron 
basin with a monstrous metallic clangour, and down 
came the rain. Down it sluiced with such volume and 
loud violence that the crashes and rolls of following 
thunder above it seemed distant and harmless. The 
rain lashed the stiff oak-branches and thrashed the 
leaf-strewn ground in a mad tattoo, till the air of the 
woods became a dark mist of broken water so dense 
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that she could hardly distinguish the bedraggled shape 
of David zigzagging in front of her. A.s she followed 
him, her eyes whipped and blinded, her drenched 
skirts clinging to her legs, a new terror seized her. 
Surely this was the end of the world. Detached phrases 
from Mrs. Moule’s repertory rushed into her mind: 
It rained fire and brimstone from heaven and 
destroyed them all ... . There were voices and thimder 
and lightning. ... The sun became black as a sackcloth 
of hair. . . . “But this can’t be the end,” she thought, 
“because the Sabbath was yesterday. Oh, why doesn’t 
he stop for one moment and let me catch up with 
him!” She heard herself crying: “David, David, do 
wait for me!”—but her voice could not reach him 
now through the thrashing of the rain, and he never 
turned, until, suddenly, though the torrent had not 
ceased, it seemed that the falling sky grew lighter and 
terror left her. 

Their blind flight had brought them, in fact, to the 
edge of the woods. Beneath, pallid through veils of 
rain, shone the green of the Gladden Valley. They 
had struck it at least a mile above Nineveh where it 
widened and ceased at the foot of Breakneck Bank. 
David had stopped} he was waving his arms and 
beckoning her onward: an odd figure, taller than 
natural in his soaked clothes. When she reached 
him breathless, she found him shaking with wild 
laughter. 

“Now we’re safe,” he said, grasping her cold hand. 
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“The lightning won’t touch us in the open. What a 
race! You poor little rat—you’re soaked to the skin! 
There’s a house or a barn over there on the other side. 
We’d better take shelter there until the rain stops .. . 
if it ever will stop. Come along . . .” 

Jenny hesitated. “I don’t think we ought to go 
there, David. That’s Fred Badger, the trapper’s.” 

“What does that matter?” he laughed. “Any port 
in a storm, as they say. They couldn’t object to our 
taking shelter from a downpour like this.” 

“It isn’t them: it’s Aunt Thirza.” 

“What’s Aunt Thirza to do with it?” 

‘iShe made me promise never to go near that house.” 

“What rubbish! She’ld go there herself pretty 
quick if she got caught like this. Come along: I’m 
going anyway.” 

He took her arm firmly and pulled her along with 
him. They waded knee-deep through the Gladden 
Brook which the cloudburst had already turned into 
a tawny torrent, and scrambled, as best they could, up 
the opposite slope. All the time, Jenny’s conscience 
pricked her: Mrs. Moule’s repeated adjurations had 
invested the trapper’s house with such sinister qualities. 
If she ever heard they had been there, Jenny thought, 
she would never hear the end of it. But the sin, if it 
were a sin, would be David’s, she told herself j and the 
building, as, they stumbled towards it up a slippery 
slope between sprouting stumps of cut coppice, looked 
innocent enough in spite of its reputation. 
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It was, like Nineveh, a squatter’s dwelling, roughly 
built in a forest-clearing between dawn and sunset; 
but the trees that surrounded it had long since been 
felled and the place fallen to ruin until, a few years 
since, Fred Badger and his wife, mysteriously appear¬ 
ing from nowhere like a pair of fugitive buzzards, had 
got leave from Grainger, the farmer, to repair it and 
make their abode there, and trap his rabbits. It was a 
low building of stone mixed with daub and wattle. A 
single chimney pierced its roof of galvanized sheeting 
rudely thatched with bunches of heather and slabs of 
turf on which the moisture of the forest air had en¬ 
couraged a growth of moss and weed that made it 
barely distinguishable .from the background of hillside 
on which it cowered. At first sight it was hard to be¬ 
lieve it inhabited. No smoke rose from the chimney. 
The windows on either side of the doorway were un¬ 
curtained. Three broken panes in them were stuffed 
with rags and sacking, and a fourth, which gaped dis¬ 
mally, gave Jenny a faint hope that the Badgers had 
finally abandoned it. 

David approached and hammered at the door; but 
nobody answered. The rain poured down more fiercely 
than ever and sluiced on them from the eaves. He 
lifted the latchet and pushed in the door which scraped 
on the flag floor. Inside, the hovel was dim, and silent 
save for the thrashing of rain on the thatch and the 
spitting of embers on which water dripped down the 
chimney; yet the peace of this dank inhospitable place, 
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was strangely comforting after the pitiless drench of 
rain. 

“That’s better,” David said, with a sigh. “And 
we’re lucky, Jenny: it looks like there’s nobody 
here.” 

He had spoken too soon. Before he had finished 
his sentence, a crouching figure moved in the dimness 
beyond the fire. A voice drawled: 

“What d’you want here? Who are you?” it asked. 
It was a deep, dark voice. There was a heavy, rich 
languor in it. Its owner, a woman, rose slowly and 
moved towards them. She was a young woman with 
heavy straight brows and high cheek-bones and a full¬ 
lipped, disdainful mouth. Her. face was swarthy but 
burned by exposure to air to the ruddiness of the 
ripened fruit of a briar. Her bodice, carelessly opened 
at the neck, exposed her throat and breast, smooth 
and warm as a brown egg’s shell and shadowed with a 
dusky bloom; and the movement of her body was like 
her voice—rich, insinuating, languorous. She must be, 
Jenny guessed at once, Fred Badger’s “wife”—the 
woman whom Mrs. Moule described as the Scarlet 
Woman and Jezebel. She had never seen her before, 
but this first sight fascinated her with its savage beauty 
—with its strange combination of sloven grace and 
softness and boredom and wilfulness. She felt 
fascinated by this wicked woman, and awed, and a little 
afraid. 

David, too, had been taken aback by this potent 
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apparition. He dragged off his sodden cap and 
answered nervously: 

“I’m sorry to intrude, ma’am,” he said. “We got 
caught in the tempest. I knocked .it the door, but 
nobody answered. I reckoned the house was empty.” 

The young woman laughed. Her laugh had the 
same sensuous quality as her voice and her body’s 
movements. “Who’s calling me ‘ma’am,’ I should like 
to know?” she said. “And who’s that?” Her glance 
swooped like a sparrow-hawk on to Jenny’s diminished 
figure. “Why, I know you,” she said. “You’m old 
Wilden’s granddaughter, bistna thee, the one that was 
lost? Well, this is an honour and no mistake! Trust 
them Wildens to turn up at Breakneck Bank when 
they’m wanting summat. Other times you might die 
or be murdered and them none the wiser.” She 
laughed scornfully. “And who be you, lad?” As she 
spoke to David, her harsh tone changed to a slow, 
honeyed sweetness. 

“Mr. Wilden’s my grandfather too,” he said. 
“Jenny here’s my cousin.” 

“So that’s who you be! I’ve never seen you before. 
Young men be scarce in these parts, I can tell you— 
leastways ones that a woman would want to look after 
twice.” She had slanting, tawny eyes, Jenny saw, with 
hot flecks of gold in them under heavy-fringed eye¬ 
lids. As they surveyed David’s figure from head to 
foot, they appeared to approve of his shape. As for 
Jenny—from that moment onward she might not have 
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existed. The woman drew nearer} she smiled} she had 
a wide mouth with square, regular teeth, she laid her 
long brown fingers on David’s arm. 

“Why, you’re soaked to the skin, poor lamb!” she 
purred as she handled him. “It’s a shame you should 
have waited outside. Come nearer the fire. You’m 
starved} your hand’s like an icicle.” 

Jenny saw David shrink from her blandishments. 
She saw also colour mounting in his pale cheeks. 

“I’m all right, ma’am, thank you,” he muttered 
awkwardly. “The rain’ll stop in a minute.” 

“Oh, yes, you’re all right} you’re a strong brave 
'fool like the rest of them,” the woman mocked him. 
“Come into yon room and strip yourself and I’ll give 
you a dry shirt of my man’s. What’s wrong now? Are 
you scared of me? Happen you’m shy because of your 
cousin? That’s a fine thing for a great chap of your 
age! Come on, don’t be a fool. Listen here . . .” 

She laughed, put her face close to David’s and whis¬ 
pered something. Jenny stood by burning. She had 
dreaded this woman from the first moment she saw 
her. Now the dread was changed to a hot and bitter 
hatred, a consuming, impotent jealousy. Her finger¬ 
nails clenched unconsciously bit into her palms} her 
teeth were clenched too. Never in all her life had she 
been so transported by passion. For a moment, out of 
sheer embarrassment, David appeared to waver. “If 
he goes in there,” she thought, “I shall never forgive 
him.” Words formed themselves in her mind} she felt 
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as though she must shout: “David, David, don’t leave 
me . . . don’t go with her!”—but her tongue could 
not speak. “David . . . David . . .” she cried at 
last; but as the cry left her lips the door scraped in¬ 
ward suddenly, a man’s shape appeared in the open¬ 
ing: a tall, heavy figure magnified by a sack thrown 
over its shoulders. He threw down a sodden string of 
rabbits’ carcasses and a bag of ferrets. 

“What’s this?” he cried harshly. “What’s this? So 
you’re at your old games? Who’s this chap, and what’s 
he doing here?” 

David turned a white, puzzled face. The woman 
was still smiling. The man stalked over towards David 
with a threatening deliberation; his hobnails scraped 
on the flags. He discarded the sodden sack with a pug¬ 
nacious movement of his shoulders and threw up his 
fist. The woman shrank back with a cry. David stared 
at him helplessly. Jenny saw that the clenched fist 
was going to strike. She cried: 

“Mr. Badger, Mr. Badger! Don’t touch him . . . 
it’s only us!” 

The man slewed round heavily. “Only us? What 
the hell. ... So there’s two on you. And who might 
you be?” 

“I’m Jenny, Mr. Badger, from Mr. Wilden’s at 
Nineveh.” 

“Mary Wilden’s girl? What the devil be you doing 
up here?” His tone was bewildered but softer. “And 
who’s this chap here?” 
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“It’s David, my cousin, Mr. Badger. We ran in 
out of the rain.” 

“Ran in out of the rain, did you? Well, I can tell 
you one thing: the sooner that young beggar runs out 
into it again, the better for him and for all on us. That 
bitch of mine’s not to be trusted, be you, Savinia? You 
clear out, my young cock, afore you lose some on your 
feathers. I want none of your kind round here!” 

David spoke. His face was deathly white. “I’ve 
done you no harm, gaffer.” 

Badger grunted or laughed: “Get on out! I’ve 
finished with you.” He pushed David aside. “But I’ve 
not done with her by a long way. Come here, Savinia. 
I tell you, come here as you’re bidden!” 

The woman stood flattened against the wall like a 
cornered animal, wild fear and hatred in her eyes. 
Jenny tugged at David’s sleeve: “Come away, come 
away!” she whispered, but he strained away from 
her. 

“Your wife done no harm . . .” he began. Badger 
turned and towered over him. The wet hair, 
plastered low on his brow, gave his face a terrifying 
ferocity. 

“Get you gone, you young fool,” he shouted. “I’ve 
told you that twice. What her’s done or hasna done 
is no business of yourn!” 

“Ay, get out, you young fool,” the woman echoed 
mockingly. “You can do no good here. So get out 
quick.” 
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• Jenny dutched at his hand, so David turned and 
went with her. “Come along, come along,” she begged 
him. He kept pace reluctantly, never speaking as they 
plunged down the slope. He seemed still in a dream. 
They had reached the flooded Glade, en bottom before 
Jenny became aware that the rain had ceased. The 
drenched valley glistened with innumerable watery 
reflections as the sun burst out to flash back from every 
stone, every leaf, every still twig endiamonded with 
hanging rain-drops. The air was so crystalline with 
moisture that, though no rain fell, the eastward valley 
was spanned by a double rainbow’s arches. The sky 
was pellucid and silent, but the soaked earth beneath 
it hissed, gurgled and roared with multitudinous 
waters, seeping, trickling, gushing downward to the 
swollen Gladden which foamed over its banks in its 
hoarse descent towards Severn. 

As they waded through the green-bottomed rivulet 
which, only an hour before, had been the valley road, 
Jenny’s hand clutched David’s hard, but she could not 
speak. Her limbs still trembled, her mind was still 
confused and turbulent as the roaring Gladden, with 
the after-swell of a tempest of hatred and jealousy 
more intense and more puzzling than any emotion she 
had felt before. She could do nothing but go on cling¬ 
ing passionately to David’s hand: partly because, in 
this helpless mood, it seemed to her strong and pro¬ 
tective; partly because this made her feel that he really 
belonged to her and that, as long as she held him, 
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nobody could take him away from her. 

David, also, was pale and silent. It seemed as if that 
strange encounter had shaken him too, as if he, too, 
were glad to feel the determined pressure of Jenny’s 
small hand. As they went down the valley the flood 
of the Gladden widened, swollen by its tributaries. 
Nineveh itself appeared like an island rock amid the 
waters. The fold lay knee-deep, and in the midst of 
it they saw red-faced Jem, in his dungarees, struggling 
with an obstinate ewe which lay gasping, half- 
drowned, on its side. When he saw David approach¬ 
ing, he shouted: 

“Come on, give us a hand, Dave. You can’t get no 
wetter than you be.” 

David dropped Jenny’s hand and ran to join him; 
he seemed glad of any excuse to plunge into some 
violent activity. For an hour, from the room upstairs, 
where Mrs. Moule had persuaded the old man to 
retire for safety, Jenny watched them shouting and 
splashing and struggling in the fold and the orchard. 
By this time the flood had begun to subside as sud¬ 
denly as it had arisen. Three lambs and one ewe had 
been caught unawares and carried away by it. Two 
other lambs, caught in the branches of an impacted 
alder in mid-stream, were rescued and carried, 
pathetically soaked and shivering, into the house, from 
which Mrs. Moule had swept and swabbed out the silt, 
and laid on a heap of dry straw in front of the newly 
kindled Are. 
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That evening they sat in the damp, steaming room 
downstairs like shipwrecked sailors. David and Jem 
were dog-tired and somnolent after their heroic exer¬ 
tions. All were silent, save the old man, in whom the 
catastrophe had awakened memories of other great 
floods. The day’s excitements appeared to have 
stimulated rather than to have depressed him. 

“Ay, that Gladden’s a devil,” he told them, “when 
once he be roused. One time, I m:nd well, when a 
cloud burst yonder in the forest, the water came up to 
the window-sills 3 the chairs and the table was floating 
out of the doorway. It’s a devil, that brook, I tell you. 
To look at it ordinary times you’d say it was quiet as a 
lamb. Yet in my own days I can mention the names 
of three men that’s been drowned in it. Your own 
uncle—no, what am I saying?—your great-uncle 
Isaiah, was one of ’em. And they won’t be the last, 
Jem,” he chuckled, “no, not by a long way. There’s 
holes in that brook ten feet deep, and deeper nor 
that.” 

They went to bed early. Through the night the 
Gladden still roared. Next morning, though it ran at 
its normal level, all the flooded land was so soft that 
when once the animals had been tended and the sheep 
which had been carried up to the loft released, nobody 
moved abroad. 

“We shall have to be looking for foot-rot now,” the 
old man said dismally. 

They sat talking, uneasily, in the damp room in 
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front of the fire. Jem attempted to brighten things 
up with a sort of forced cheerfulness. In vain, for the 
flood’s excitements had produced an inevitable 
reaction, and the shadow of the visitors’ departure 
overhung the house. David’s face showed that shadow 
more darkly than all. Jenny watched him closely, un¬ 
happily. Since the moment when they had left Fred 
Badger’s hovel he had scarcely spoken a word to her— 
to her, on whose heart his going weighed more heavily 
than on all others. When dinner was finished, Jem 
went upstairs for their bundles. 

“Well, there’s no good dragging things out, Dad,” 
he said. “I reckon we’d better be off.” 

He shook hands with his father} he kissed Mrs. 
Moule perfunctorily and Jenny heartily. “Well, my 
pretty,” he said, “it won’t be long before David and 
me come to see you again. The way you’re a’growing 
now, you’ll be a grown woman by that time.” David 
stood before her awkwardly. The dread moment had 
come. For a moment she felt that he wasn’t going to 
kiss her. Then he held out his arms and her soft lips 
were pressed eagerly on his. 

“Good-bye, Jenny,” he said. “Don’t forget what 
you promised me, mind.” 

It was something, she thought, to know that they 
shared a secret. 

“Come on, lad,” Jem said. They trudged off down 
the road together. Jenny watched from the door until 
the hedge hid all but their bobbing heads. She ran up 
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to her bedroom, determined not to cry, or at least not 
to let her Aunt Thirza see her crying. 

That was the end of the marvellous visit. It was 
also the end of two childhoods. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


SUMMER GROWTH 

I 

This brief visit to Werewood, with its gradual 
enchantments and stormy ending, disturbed David 
Wilden’s equanimity more than anything that had hap¬ 
pened since his mother’s death. He returned to his 
customary labours in a state of confused exaltation, 
vaguely unsettled and strongly resenting the manner 
of life which he had previously accepted as his natural 
lot. He was indignantly surprised—and a little put to 
shame—by the matter-of-fact cheerfulness with which 
his father resumed it, yet compelled, in the end, to 
acknowledge the practical rightness of Jem’s submis¬ 
sion. Life at Halesby, in fact, was too crowded with 
preoccupations—with the iron necessity of working 
for twelve-hour shifts in the pit and the routine of 
housekeeping at home, to say nothing of the claims 
jof the night-school and of his book-shelves, which 
awaited the return of their prodigal owner with mute 
reproaches—to allow him to pursue the dream in 
which f he had been lost. 

Yet, though he deliberately thrust the memory of 
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that dream behind him, he could not quite escape from 
it. Even beneath the dull skies of Halesby, where the 
fulvous pall which shadows the central waste of the 
Black Country is thinned to a greyish haze, spring, 
late as it came, brought a palpable perturbation. At 
dawn, when the limping steps of the “knocker-up” 
tapped and scraped on the blue-brick pavement, and a 
kindly obscurity still veiled the ravaged lands, shy 
snatches of bird-song could be heard, reminding him 
of the torrential chorus to which he had awakened in 
Werewood. Seduced by these sounds he had dis¬ 
covered that if he lay still, with eyes closed, in the 
silence, as yet unbroken by general human activity, and 
submitted his senses to their suggestion, he might even 
persuade himself that he heard the perpetual watery 
murmur of the Gladden Brook—until Jem, who had 
neither the will nor the power to indulge such fantasies 
and was never more his clear-eyed, practical self than 
in the moment of waking, heaved his burly form out 
of bed and went stumping downstairs to rake out the 
grate and boil a kettle to make tea for their pannikins. 

Even on their walk to the pit, by an effort of con¬ 
scious will, David still contrived to prolong the fading 
hallucination. Beyond the terraces of grimy brick that 
composed the extension of Halesby which went by the 
name of Mawne, stood a Tudor mansion, once the seat 
of the feudal Pomfrets but long since degraded to the 
station of a tenement for labourers. There, above a 
sudden escarpment falling to the Stour, an ancient 
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cherry-orchard persisted. Many of its trees had fallen 
with age or stood truncated ; but on the broken smoke- 
blackened boughs of the scattered few that had survived 
the deadly blight blown over, them from the Great 
Mawne Colliery and Furnaces, there appeared, at this 
season of the year, a foam of snowy blossom, incredibly 
pure and candid. Jem trudged by unnoticing; such 
aspects of beauty had no part in his life. But David’s 
heart softened and ached when he saw this prodigal 
bloom that would never set. He had seen it, no doubt, 
in other springs, without seeing; but his sojourn in 
Werewood had opened his eyes and made them more 
sensitive—not merely to the beauty of the cherry- 
blooifi but to its tragic wistfulness. 

He carried the transient vision with him to the bank 
where his mates clustered, waiting, and there found 
the theme echoed, as it were, in the steam ejected in 
plumy clouds from the beam-engine that drove the 
•winding-gear whose crank and connecting-rod rose and 
fell treadling like a giant’s leg. c It continued to haunt 
the recesses of his mind when, wedged tight in the 
double-tiered cage with fifty other human shapes re¬ 
sembling his own in the sooty hue and acrid odour of 
their clothing, his own indistinguishable body was shot 
down-the vertical shaft like a falling plummet to 
emerge and be jostled and take its way through a black 
silence only broken by the clink of picks and swinging 
pannikins past the stables where ponies stamped and 
snorted, along galleries that led to the “side of work” in 
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•which he was condemned to sweat for the next twelve 
hours. 

These “sides of work” were chambers fifty yards 
square, excavated like cells of dark honeycomb, in the 
substance of the ten-yard seam, the hanging roof of 
limestone above the deposit supported by four 
cyclopean pillars of coal, each nine yards square, and by 
symmetrical rows of smaller pillars between, which 
gave the vast cavern the aspect of an underground 
temple devoted to the rites of some dark and primitive 
cult. 

The whole content of its breathable atmosphere was 
hot with the earth’s central fires and the warm 
effluvium of his mates’ bodies. It stank both of these 
and of sulphurous gases released from the powdered 
pyritic slack that lay thick on the chamber’s floor. Such 
fresh air as cleared it—and even this smelt the same— 
was admitted by a low intake, sumped-up and carried 
away, together with the odourless explosive fire-damp 
generated by the debris, through another aperture at 
the highest point of the hanging coal. Ventilation, in 
any case, was discouraged in the Great Mawne 
Colliery} for the movement of air was supposed to 
encourage the generation of fire-damp, for which this 
pit had a bad reputation—particularly, so it was said, 
when the wind blew south-west, as it did six days out of 
ten. It was because of this imminent danger that the 
colliery was worked on the “pillar and stall” system— 
no chamber in all its dark honeycomb exceeding the set 
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dimension of fifty yards square. If an explosion took 
place—and no spark was needed to ignite it} in the 
Great Mawne Colliery indeed, they worked by naked 
candle-light—only the small company that occupied 
one section of the mine were likely to lose their lives. 
Not that this likelihood shadowed their minds. Such 
thoughts as these harboured were concentrated on the 
sheer mechanical process of winning coal by undercut¬ 
ting the black matrix with their swinging picks, or send¬ 
ing the undercut overhang crashing with hammered 
wedges. Sometimes they must swing their picks lying 
on their sides or their backs in the dust with the ledges 
impending within inches of their squinting eyes; some¬ 
times crouched in angular corners; later on, with an 
infinite relief, they might stagger to their feet, stretch 
their backs and wield their weapons with a clear 
space below and behind. Yet, however they toiled, 
there seemed no end to their Augean labour, since the 
mass their puny muscle and steel attacked was nothing 
less than the solid earth. Every riven block, every 
fragment of useless spoil their picks splintered or their 
wedges dislodged, must be cleared from the “side of 
work”—rolled, heaved or shovelled into iron trolley- 
tubs, and these, in their turn, must be hauled or pushed 
to the bolt-hole—whence the patient blind ponies 
dragged them away down the galleries to the pit-eye, 
at the bottom of the shaft, where those carrying coal 
and spoil were sorted and shunted and hoisted and 
finally shot out and dispersed, with their tare of black 
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fossilized seal-tree and scale-tree and calamite and 
ferns and shells and bog-silt, into a light which had 
not visited them since the sun last shone on the steam¬ 
ing Permian swamps and the crust of earth cooled. 

And even when this vulcanic temple of theirs had 
been emptied of all coal save what was left in its outer 
walls and in its pillars, great and sma 11, encrusted with 
brassy pyrites, greater toil remained. The work 
entered, indeed, upon a more perilou stage. For now 
the pillars that held up the roof must be worked “at 
twice,” and, before this could be attempted, the roof 
of the space already emptied must be encouraged to 
cave in and crash down to refill it. This was the time 
when the menace of falling rock was in all men’s minds 
and the peril of fire-damp magnified; for fire-damp 
(or “fire-stink,” as they called it at Mawne, though it 
had no smell) was bred, unperceived, by the mingling 
of air and dust and slack, and, once generated, could 
fulminate of its own accord, by spontaneous 
combustion. 

Dryness favoured that generation; and in this, at 
least, David Wilden and his mates were relatively for¬ 
tunate, for Great Mawne was a pit even wetter than 
most in that sodden coalfield. Its wetness cut both 
ways. Without it, no doubt, the explosions of fire-damp 
to which it was prone would have been more frequent: 
-with it, the men who hacked at the “benches”—the 
lower levels of the seam—often found themselves 
sprawling in water, while those who worked above at 
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the “slipper” stood hour by hour soaked to the knees. 
Young men, such as David, could laugh at these dank 
discomforts; but many of their elders suffered and 
became crippled by rheumatism or by that nervous 
twitching of the eye-muscles called nystagmus which 
comes from the strain of concentrating the gaze at 
unnatural angles. 

These were definite dangers and ills; but perhaps 
even more unnerving (for such as had nerves) was 
not merely the darkness (for their eyes became so 
accustomed to a glimmer of candle-light that they 
shrank with contracted pupils from sunshine as from a 
cruelty) but a sense of oppression which weighed on 
the unconscious mind, and through it on the body, a 
submerged awareness of the millions of tons of earth— 
less dangerous to life, in fact, than a single falling 
fragment—perpetually impending over them. David 
never felt this: in the calculation of probabilities his 
mind was strictly and dryly rational. What troubled 
him more than this claustrophobia was the deep mine’s 
lonely emptiness; amid the vast rumbles and echoes 
that haunted its silence, a sense not so much of oppres¬ 
sion as of segregation, of being cut oflF, for half of his 
life, from the beauty for which his soul yearned. And 
since the strange revelations of that beauty which 
Werewood had vouchsafed to him, it yearned more 
than ever. 

To all outward appearances David’s life was no dif¬ 
ferent. No suspicion of its being diflFerent ever entered 
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Jem’s mind. Yet David himself was acutely and pain¬ 
fully aware of a difference. Before, he had been 
able with no great effort to identify himself with the 
small, intimate gang of “butties” with whom he 
worked; to listen to their talk of football and politics 
and the dusty details of their drab daily lives and even 
to take part in it. Now a gulf which he could not span 
divided him from his own kind—if they were his kind; 
a gulf hardly narrower separated him from his former 
self. An odd restlessness came between him and his joy 
in his reading. Printed words seemed unreal. Having 
tasted the substance, he found himself becoming im¬ 
patient with the shadow, and doubly impatient with 
himself for being impatient. He was troubled, too— 
and perhaps with more reason—by a feeling that this 
detachment threatened his relationship with his father. 
If unquestioning affection, if willed understanding 
could bridge the lamentable gap that widened between 
them, all might be well. But though the affection 
was mutual and equal, the understanding, alas, was 
one-sided. How could poor Jem be expected to under¬ 
stand him when he found it increasingly difficult to 
understand himself? 

The new difference even crept into his dreams. In 
the days before going to Werewood these had been no 
more than an extension of images that had last haunted 
his closing eyes. Now, unbidden, a new element 
entered them. He began to dream about women. Not 
of the vision which had startled (and later shamed) 
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him at the moment of his entranced arrival at Nineveh: 
that, he knew, was no more than a momentary 
hallucination, and the eager warmth of Jenny’s good¬ 
bye kiss had left no impression on his senses. The face 
that invaded his dreams was another on which he had 
only set eyes close to his for an instant: a tawny, san¬ 
guine face, with bold, melting, slanting eyes, gold- 
flecked under heavy-fringed eyelids, a face with high 
cheek-bones and a loose, full-lipped mouth. Beneath 
that face he was aware of a smooth neck and breast, 
warm and glowing and shadowed with a dusky bloom} 
and sometimes his sleeping brain' heard a whisper of 
words which it resented, yet eagerly listened for, since 
they were an integral part of the abominable 
languorous enchantment that fed his desires. This, of 
all the visions that visited him, was the one he could 
least easily have shared with Jem. Though it had 
shocked him at first, he secretly welcomed it. From 
that focus in his dreams it even began to permeate his 
waking thoughts} so that now when his mates spoke of 
women he listened more eagerly, and later, when he 
walked remote through the streets of Halesby or took 
train on a Saturday to North Bromwich to ransack the 
book-shops, he would find himself forced to watch 
stealthily the forms and faces of women who passed 
him and listen to their voices—not with any intent of 
speaking to them—the mere fact of feeling this uncon¬ 
querable interest made him shyer than ever—but in 
the vague hope that some stray inflection, some shape, 
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some movement, might recall, with increased actuality, 
the invader of his dreams. Sometimes, indeed, the 
objects of his shy interest became aware of it and re¬ 
sponded: the city-bred girls of North Bromwich were 
bolder than those of Halesby, and David, at this time, 
was changing from a dreamy boy into a fine upstand¬ 
ing young man, undeniably handsome, whose pallid, 
well-featured face and fine eyes suggested romantic 
possibilities. If these adventurous researches had 
ever taken him farther than this he knew he would 
have fled forthright in panic. As it was, he retreated 
discreetly. 

It relieved him, indeed, and afforded him a sense 
of blessed security, to return, without scathe, to his 
celibate home} to find Jem sitting in his shirt-sleeves, 
a clay pipe in his mouth, contentedly absorbed in watch¬ 
ing his scarlet runners—the only culinary vegetable 
(apart from summer salads and a serpentine marrow- 
plant covering a heap of refuse) that he consented to 
cultivate, the best part of the garden being given over 
to his tulips. He sat there, David thought, looking 
really a little stupid (but so incredibly innocent that 
the stupidity didn’t count), his gaze concentrated 
lovingly on the runner-beans’ twining leaders as if the 
light of his sheer benevolence could compel them to 
grow. He possessed, indeed, in addition to his appeal¬ 
ing innocence, the born gardener’s slow patience. In 
his work at the pit he was always brisk and bustling. 
As soon as he entered a garden—and particularly this 
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pitiful, cold, gritty patch of his own—his pace changed, 
conforming, in fact, to the slow march of vegetable 
nature, which cannot be hurried, and of which he in¬ 
stantly became part—to such a degree that he even 
spoke of the plants he reared as “him” or “her,” just 
as if the sap that ebbed and flowed in their vascular 
bundles were red blood like his own. David sometimes 
chaffed him for this childish anthropomorphism j but 
Jem took the matter quite seriously. 

“Yo’ may say what yo’ like, lad,” he told him, “but 
them plants has their likes and their dislikes and shows 
’em, the same as you or me or anyone else. Now take 
toolips, for instance ...” 

David laughed at him and his tulips, but never loved 
him better than when he laughed at him. Now that 
the football season was over Jem’s Saturdays (and 
often Saint Monday, too) were his own, unless the 
band had been hired to play at a fete or a school-treat. 
He spent them quietly sitting or loafing in his garden, 
completely contented, only waiting for David to come 
home and join him in cooking the meal that did duty 
for tea and supper. He rejoiced in David’s mere com¬ 
pany much as he rejoiced in that of his plants, seldom 
feeling the need for speech. When he spoke it was 
rarely of anything outside the common experience of 
their workaday lives. He was a man who lived by the 
day—one might almost say by the moment. He did 
not even speak often of Werewood; and for this David 
was glad. His Werewood was not Jem’s—more than 
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that: his Werewood was divided. There were dark¬ 
nesses in the far forest as well as gentle delights. 


ii 

In Werewood time treads mo-e slowly, it would 
seem, than at the Great Mawne Colliery, where its 
progress is marked by the clatter of the head-gear’s 
trap-tackle falling to catch the cage and clamp it as it 
comes to rest above the top of the pit-shaft, discharging 
its human cargo twice daily at the end of their twelve- 
hour shift. There, alternate periods of toil and leisure 
are defined by an inhuman mechanism precise as clock¬ 
work: David’s body rose from the earth and sank into 
it again with the regular movement of a floating corpse 
washed to and fro by the swing of tides. 

In Werewood the passage of time is so leisurely as 
to be barely perceived. The first quality of the forest 
itself is its timelessness. The growth of its close-ringed 
oaks is so gradual that the span of one human genera¬ 
tion adds little to their girth or stature. Men are born 
and live and die among them without marking much 
difference. It is only they who change. And the current 
of their own lives flows through them smoothly and 
imperceptibly, draining away like the limpid waters of 
the Gladden Brook, unhurried, unchecked, unvaried, 
except by sharp tempest or changes of season so 
gradual as not to be noticed. 
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In summer, indeed, the brook’s flow, together with 
the lives of those dwelling beside it, becomes hushed 
and drowsy, subdued as it were by the enveloping 
pressure of new growth: by the woods that burgeon and 
grow heavy with darkening leaf} by the meadow-grass 
springing so tall that rabbits multiply in secret and the 
landrails lie close to the ground or sit craking invisibly. 
Noontide somnolence weighs on all living things in 
that humid valley. By mid-June its impassioned 
chorus of bird-song has dwindled to a contented 
murmur, or, at most, in the cool of evening, to single 
flutings and broken phrases which die on the air more 
like echoes than living notes. In the forest a green 
twilight falls. Its winding ways are beset with bracken 
that springs waist-high in its straining to reach the light 
which the leaves above intercept. Beneath the brake’s 
fronds, mounds of wood-ants are stirred by a swarming 
activity} they sizzle feverishly, as though the heat 
made them simmer. In the charcoal clearings, adders 
awake to sun their slim coils. In the depth of the wood, 
fallow-deer lose their wonted timidity. Emboldened 
by the tall brake’s cover and the dapple of shadows, 
hinds and fawns wander freely by day from pasture 
to pasture, and old stags, oppressed by the heat of their 
blood and the torture of wood-flies, lie sunk in the 
cool slides and stickles of the Gladden Brook, their 
antlers upthrust like bare branches. 

Yet, in spite of the silence and somnolence, this time 
is for all young creatures a season of rapid growth. 
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Jenny herself shot up, that summer, like Jem’s bean¬ 
stalks at Halesby. To the offence of Mrs. Moule’s 
sense of propriety, she “grew out” of the clothes she 
had brought from Mawne Heath in every direction; 
and the bigger she grew, the more necessary it seemed 
to Mrs. Moule that the shape of her body and legs 
should be hidden. At Jenny’s age, no skirt, in her eyes, 
was decent unless it swept the ground; and since, by 
this time, not even her mother’s fulfilled this condition, 
Jenny was set to work cutting up ancient garments 
reluctantly provided from her aunt’s unimaginable 
wardrobe to supply the growing deficiency. Her young 
breasts were clamped into Mrs. Moule’s discarded 
stays; her throat was constricted by high neck-bands. 
She learnt that the price of modesty, like that of 
beauty, was suffering. 

As she sewed these shrouds of her freedom, her aunt 
worried her continually. “It’s a crying shame,” she 
told her, “and just like your mother, that a great girl 
like you should never have been taught to handle a 
needle and thread.” Mrs. Moule herself possessed an 
old-fashioned sewing-machine, but this instrument was 
far too precious to run the risk of damage by Jenny’s 
clumsiness; so every stitch of her expanding wardrobe 
had to be sewn by hand; and this laborious task, endless 
though it seemed, had a soothing quality, in. keeping 
with the slow processes of growth by which she was sur¬ 
rounded and with the long wondering thoughts of 
adolescence. When Mrs. Moule took to dressmaking 
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the treadle sewing-machine buzzed and whined like 
an angry wasp trying to escape from the house; but 
Jenny sat at her work in the sun-dappled shade on the 
flagged path outside the porch at Nineveh, her body 
warmed by sunlight without, and within by the rich 
content of merely living and growing like a flower 
under a kindly sky. 

Sometimes, as she saf&i,. £ her fingers grew limp 
and forgot their busineS^Qpfen, if Mrs. Moule was 
not near, she would let her work fall on her knees and 
gaze solemnly down the valley. Two of the more dis¬ 
tant fields—the ones that the corncrakes haunted—had 
been set for hay. The ewes and the lambs had been 
turned into the paddock and the orchard where pink 
petals of apple-blow whitened and scattered the grass 
which grew so strong that the flock could not keep it 
down. Their ewes’ fleeces were heavy now and the 
lambs—even Jenny’s “cade”—had lost their playful 
graces. When they ran up clumsily to suck, their dams 
butted them away. Jenny watched them and laughed 
to herself at their indignation and the lambs’ 
bewildered persistence. The sight of those heavy 
fleeces reminded her that they would soon be ready for 
shearing. Uncle Jem had promised his father to come 
and clip them, and David would come with him. 

But when the shearing was due, and overdue, Jem 
wrote to say that he cotild not get away. As she read 
his ill-written post card, Jenny’s heart fell. There was 
no mention of David in it, though he must surely have 
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seen it and, possibly, touched it. He might, she 
thought, have scribbled one tiny message for her 
(whatever it were it would have been for her) in the 
margin. Mrs. Moule, it seemed, was delighted to hear 
that Jem couldn’t come. Though she didn’t dislike 
Jem personally—indeed, nobody could—she had been 
greatly perturbed by his •" return to Nineveh and 
by the welcome his fathfej pjy iven him. It reminded 
her of the story of thdwrapgal S >n: a parable with 
a happy ending which she considered unfair—most of 
all when applied to a case such as this, in which the 
Prodigal brought his family with him to the feast, 
though the Day of Judgment, no doubt, would put that 
right. She herself had found filial piety a great con¬ 
venience. After losing her husband she had not merely 
returned dutifully to Nineveh but dug herself in and 
pushed Jenny’s mother out, in the hope of securing a 
permanent home for herself and her son. It was suf¬ 
ficiently annoying to have been landed with Jenny, 
without Jem’s—and, above all, her Bernard’s rival, 
David’s—turning up at the eleventh hour (like the 
labourers in another immoral parable) and threaten¬ 
ing her possession. Ever since their departure she had 
been nagging—not very successfully—at the old man’s 
mind and trying to queer their pitch j and now Jem’s 
failure to keep his promise added fuel to her spite. 

“That’s what comes of hearkening to flattering lips 
and a double.heart,” she maintained. “There’s folks 
who know the way here when it suits them and forget 
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when it suits you. I know them! And don’t say I 
didn’t tell you that long since.” 

Adam Wilden allowed her to talk without listening. 
All he cared about at the moment was getting his sheep 
'shorn. Ever since the spring flood, which had crept 
up the walls of the house and saturated the mass of 
rubble beneath its flagged floor, his rheumatism, which 
usually bettered in summer, had given him no peace. 
His hands were now knobbed at the knuckles and joints 
like a cankered apple-bough; his fingers could not com¬ 
press the spring of the shears. Mr. Grainger, his 
nearest farming neighbour, was on the point of leaving 
Werewood, having taken another farm ten miles away 
in the valley of Teme and moved his men with 
him. In the end, to Mrs. Moule’s disgust, her father 
sent a note asking Fred Badger to help him out with 
the shearing. 

On the morning when Badger came, Mrs. Moule 
expressed her disapproval by keeping to the house. For 
Jenny, on the other hand, the occasion was exciting. 
Strangers were rare at Nineveh in any case, and she 
had never seen a sheep shorn. Before breakfast she 
helped her grandfather gather the flock from the pad- 
dock and orchard and drive them into the fold where 
they huddled, bewildered, filling the air with the sound 
of their plaintive bleating and the hot smell of fleece. 

A little later Fred Badger arrived. This was the first 
time that Jenny bad seen him since the day of the flood. 
She found it difficult to reconcile her memory of him 
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on that day—the sinister, half-savage figure enveloped 
in a dripping sack which had loomed above David and 
threatened him with a clenched fist—to say nothing of 
the tales of horror with which Mrs. Moule had in¬ 
vested him, with the pleasant young man who touched 
his cap to her grandfather and smiled so quizzically 
at her. The trapper seemed neither so old nor so tall 
as Jenny remembered him—perhaps because she her¬ 
self had grown taller and older. He had evidently 
prepared himself for the visit with some care; for his 
sanguine face was clean-shaven, the swarthy skin 
appeared to be powdered with a fine bloom—con¬ 
ceivably soap; his thick-growing hair had been 
trimmed and showed a wave in it; his slanting eyes, 
though they still had a narrow, foxy look, were good- 
humoured: when his lips smiled, the eyes smiled too. 
In honour of the occasion he had put on a clean shirt, 
torn and frayed by innumerable launderings and by 
the thorns on which it had been put out to dry, but 
bleached white by the sun—so white that the man’s 
strong throat and the skin of the sinewy arms above the 
rolled sleeves appeared even swarthier than they were, 
yet, somehow, clean too, with the sleekness of sheer 
animal health. 

A corresponding air of physical competence informed 
Badger’s body. Perhaps it was the sight of Adam 
Wilden’s gaunt form, gnarled and bowed and shrunken 
with age like a dying tree, or her memory of Mrs. 
Moule’s, which was shapeless as a suet-pudding tied up 
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with string, that enhanced the difference between them 
and Badger in Jenny’s eyes. There was not a spare 
ounce of flesh on the trapper’s body. When he stripped 
his torn coat with its capacious game-pockets, his waist; 
tied in by a leather belt ornamented at intervals with 
brass regimental badges, was as slim and muscular, 
as a deer’s or a racing whippet’s j and his movements, 
too—so easy and yet so strong, so swift, yet so nicely 
co-ordinated, had the quality that belongs to wild 
animals whose safety depends on them: a fleet deer’s 
or a bounding squirrel’s, rather than a man’s. 

There was cunning as well as supple strength in 
those movements. Jenny noticed the delicacy with 
whieh he could insinuate his brown hand—like a man 
guddling trout—between the packed bodies of the 
panting ewes without touching one of them, until, 
suddenly, his fingers closed like a gin on the leg of 
the sheep that he wanted, and pulled it out, helpless, 
and cast it and roped its feet. 

When it came to using the shears that same hand 
was defter than Jem’s had been in his tail-trimming } 
for Fred Badger had learnt the refinements of that art 
in the Clun Forest country where sheep run in hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. First he tested the cutting-edge 
of the old man’s shears, drawing it over the tip of his 
finger. The edge that had satisfied Jem would not do 
for himj so he whetted it to a razor-like keenness with 
a pocket oil-stone. When he tested it across his finger 
again, Jenny clenched her own fingers and narrowed 
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her eyes, expecting to see blood} but those sinews were 
as finely adjusted in movement as a microtome} the 
drawn blade divided no more than the thinnest layer 
of cuticle} not a drop of blood flowed. Then he 
picked up the hobbled ewe, which had lain dumb and 
piteous with heaving flanks, and stretched it across his 
knees. He did not shear, as Jem would have done, 
with the' ewe wedged between them, beginning at 
the throat. His point instead sank into the shaggy 
wool of its belly} the strong fingers contracted} the 
blades met—not with restless snippings, but with a 
prolonged, soft sound, as if the wool were crushed 
rather than cut. And, with the same movement, a long 
strip of fleece was reflected, revealing two velvets: its 
own underside snowy and flocculent, and the other, 
from which it was divided, short-piled and pink with 
the glow of the creature’s skin shining through it, and 
ridged with the track of shears. 

Badger rarely spoke. As she watched him, all Jenny 
heard was the soft, crushing sound of the shears’ blades 
meeting and the man’s quiet breathing. The warm air 
smelt of lanoline and sheep-dip. Beams of sun, beat¬ 
ing through it into the stable where Badger sat, showed 
it crowded with floating motes of dust and wool which 
made her grandfather whip out his bandanna and 
sneeze. Though he evidently approved Badger’s skill, 
the old man looked restless that morning. There was 
nothing new in this. Of late he had found it increasingly 
difficult to fix his attention upon anything for long 
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at a time. His body, too, grew impatient of stillness, 
being prey, in any fixed posture, to twinges and gnaw¬ 
ings of pain which movement appeared to shift if not 
to relieve; so that, now he must always be crawling 
from one room or one chair to another, now standing, 
now sitting, endeavouring to escape from the aches that 
he carried with him. After watching for a little while 
he shambled away, leaving Jenny alone with the 
trapper. For her part, she was glad when he went. His 
restlessness was the only thing that had disturbed her 
luxurious absorption in watching the slow mechanical 
task. Watching Badger’s brown hands and the foamy 
fleece falling away, listening to the rhythmical crunch 
of "the meeting shear-blades and the deep, slow 
breathing of the shearer, she became submerged in a 
sort of day-dream or light trance through which, 
though the power of thought and will were suspended, 
her senses were deliciously aware of those two soothing 
•sounds—and so lost to all else, indeed, that when 
Badger spoke she came back with a start. 

“Your name’s Jinnie, bain’t it?” he said, looking up 
at her with gay, slanting eyes. 

It wasn’t exactly Jinnie, she explained, rather 
•solemnly, it was Jenny. “But you can call me Jinnie 
if you like,” she added impetuously. “There isn’t much 
•difference, is there?” 

Badger laughed, and his eyes laughed too, 
•examining her closely. It was the careless, pleasant 
laugh of a man well pleased with himself and his job. 
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Jenny liked the light timbre of 1 his voice and the easi¬ 
ness of it. It would be easy, she thought, to darn the 
tears in his shirt. She was disposed to like Fred Badger 
in any case, because Aunt Thirza didn’t, and because 
men, of course, were generally more likeable than 
women. She liked him, again, because he took her 
seriously. 

“No, I reckon I’ll call you Jenny,” he said gravely. 
“I like that name better. Do you mind the day when 
I found you up crying in the loft and carried you 
down? You’ve growed more than a bit since then, 
Jenny, though that’s not so long ago.” He cocked 
his head. “I reckon you’ll weigh the best part of six 
score now. I’m a tidy judge of a carcass. When we’ve 
packed them fleeces we’ll weigh you and see if I’m 
right. What d’vou find to do with yourself down here 
along of them two old people?” 

Jenny told him she helped in the house and darned 
stockings and worked with her needle. “I could darn 
that shirt of yours,” she said. “If you leave it like 
that, it’ll go all to rags.” 

Badger looked up with amusement: “Could you 
then? 1 can see that old a’nt of yourn letting you!” 

“Your wife ought to have done it for you by rights.” 

“My wife? D’you mean that Savinia? I got shut 
on that bitch last month, Jenny. I’d had a fair belly¬ 
ful of the bizzom and her goings-on j so I shown her 
the door at the end and kicked her out. Them there 
gipsies be proper wild-cats, mind; they’d just as 
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soon poison you as look at you. But her’s gone, the 
same way as her came; and now I’m a single man 
again.” 

“But you couldn’t . . .” 

“Couldn’t I just! I know how to handle gipsies 
As well as ferrets.” 

He laughed once again5 and this time the laugh 
was ugly: his eyes narrowed like a sleepy cat’sj his 
upper lip lifted, displaying sharp canine fangs. The 
memory of his anger so stirred him that the shears 
slipped in deep: a streak of bright blood stained the 
clipped pink velvet. 

“Oh, look what you’ve done!” Jenny cried. 

Badger smudged the blood brutally with his finger. 
“That’s naught,” he replied. “A dab of the medicine 
’ll put that right in no time.” 

Jenny barely heard him. She had just realized, with 
a shock, the significance to herself of Savinia’s expul¬ 
sion. The presence of this strange woman at Break¬ 
neck Bank had been the ugly danger that threatened 
her friendship with David and made her dread, while 
she desired it, his coming to Werewood. Badger’s 
violence, it seemed, had removed that danger for ever. 
And with this blessed feeling of triumphant relief there 
returned another: her acute disappointment that David 
and Jem had not come to Nineveh for the shearing. 
This regret weighed on her so miserably that she could 
no longer find any pleasure in watching Fred Badger 
at work, so she wandered away. She would have to do 
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without seeing David, she supposed, until Jem came to 
plant his tulips. It seemed a long time to wait, though, 
indeed, the essence of life in Were wood consisted in 
waiting. 

Suddenly it was autumn. The ridges Fred Badger’s 
shears had left on the backs of the ewes, like wave- 
marks on sand, were already blunted by a growth of 
new fleece, and their ungainly lamb;'—-such as had not 
gone to the butcher—had lost the la t remnant of their 
graces, before the post card announcing Jem’s next visit 
arrived. Mrs. Moule, for a wonder, found nothing 
to grumble about except the fact that Jem only con¬ 
descended to come to Nineveh when it suited him. 
There were a lot of things, she said darkly, that ought 
rightly to be settled “before it was too late.” 

As for Jenny, during the seven slow months since 
David’s departure her mind had been lost in a state of 
vague suspension which nothing in the uneventful life 
of Werewood—save, perhaps, Badger’s news of 
Savinia Loveridge’s expulsion—had been able to dis¬ 
turb. Yet whilst her mind slumbered thus, her body 
had shared in the impulse of growth and efflorescence 
that had brought the forest’s bare boughs from leaf to 
blossom and the orchards to fruiting. During her first 
summer at Nineveh she had remained a straggly 
sapling, still checked by the shock of transplantation} 
during the second that sapling’s roots had run deep 
into a generous mould and the process of physical 
growth had continued with increasing vigour. The 
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rustic stock from which her mother derived was sound 
enough, and her father’s Black Country blood—a 
strain fortified by harsher conditions of life—had 
toughened it. The females of Mawne Heath mature 
early and with a startling suddenness} and Jenny, at 
sixteen, emerging so rapidly from Mrs. Moule’s 
belated adaptations of her mother’s wardrobe, was 
already (as Fred Badger’s slant eyes had not failed to 
notice) a desirable young woman. 

It was with the instincts of a woman—though still 
with the mind of a child—that she anticipated David’s 
return so eagerly. Jem’s post card from Halesby, 
which the others took calmly and almost as a matter 
of Course, instantly crystallized the cloudy suspension 
of all her emotions. As she read it, she was transported, 
so tremulously happy that she could hardly support 
their unconcern. Her step became light with her heart} 
she felt eager to give vent to her spirit’s unreasoning 
ebullience in swift, untrammelled movement. Her 
eyes brightened} she grew quick to laughter; she found 
herself singing and laughing wherever her restlessness 
carried her. Mrs. Moule, who disapproved of all sing¬ 
ing except that of hymn-tunes in chapel (or,ultimately, 
in heaven) and regarded laughter as sinful at all times, 
was shocked by the change in her. 

“I can’t think what’s come over the child,” she com¬ 
plained. “You carry on like a mad thing, as though 
you was born for singing ^nd dancing instead of for 
trouble as the sparks fly upward and the rending of 
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garments. What’s more, it bain’t as if you’d not been 
taught better.” 

But Jenny only laughed and sang the more. There 
was an impishness in her. Her high spirits overflowed 
their bounds as if a coating of ice had been broken, 
like a brook flooded in spring (though this was 
autumn) j and in this loosening of the spate of life 
whose flow had been bridled she became aware not 
only of her own bodily strength and fleetness and 
suppleness that made her wild and gay as the wind, 
but also, by contrast—and for the first time—of the 
sluggish movements of Mrs. Moule’s cramped body no 
less than of her crabbed mind. She saw this old, sour 
woman—for, to her, Mrs. Moule, who considered her¬ 
self in the prime of life, was doddering old—in a new 
perspective in which there was neither awe nor compas¬ 
sion, with the heedlessness, and with something of the 
cruelty of youth. Why should she, who could move 
so swiftly, so lightly, constrain her steps any more to 
those faltering paces? Jenny went on her careless way, 
sustained and exalted by an elevation of spirit she never 
questioned and made no attempt to explain. 

And even if she had wished to explain it, there was 
more, perhaps, in this blithe reawakening than the 
mere prospect of seeing David again. The languor of 
summery growth which had left her, deserted the 
forest too. Its air had a crisp and lively sting in it that 
made the skin tingle and quickened the blood. The 
very sky from which the gathering whorls of swifts 
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and swallows had vanished, hung empty, cloudless, 
crystalline, inviting expansion. At night the stars 
throbbed and sparkled as if there were frost in it, and 
at morning, though no frost came, the valley meadows 
glistened with silk that the floating gossamer-spiders 
had spun to snare their minute winged quarry which, 
before, the swallows had hunted, and which how, 
dragged downward nightly in cold vapours settling 
from the sky, lay sodden and caught in fabrics whose 
dewy whiteness simulated rime. 

It was only when the sun rising unimpeded had 
drunk this dew that the autumnal opulence of Were- 
wood revealed itself—not, as yet, in the transient 
splendour of stricken leaves, but in the fruits which 
ripened on tree and hedgerow: in the straggling 
orchard whose branches sagged under the burden of 
lemony cider-apples; in the hedges, where hips 
warmed from orange to bright vermilion and haws 
burned dusky red; in thickets of tarnished bramble and 
elder displaying their trusses and clusters of lustrous 
purple and jet; in bines of bryony and clambering 
nightshade set with scarlet drops and globules; in high, 
flame-coloured plumes of rowan that the missel-thrush 
haunted, in the glutinous fruit of the black and solitary 
yew-trees which, pillaged and crushed, smeared the 
ground at their barren bases with gouts of blood. 

So much richness was there that Jenny hardly knew 
how to take her choice. Not for herself: she was only 
concerned with making the house gay and festive to 
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greet Uncle Jem and David—or, perhaps, David only. 
The hips and the holly, for all their bright colours, 
were armed with spurs and prickles, the bines of 
bryony, torn from their host, lost their shape ; so she 
chose what seemed to her even more handsome than 
these: red-stalked clusters of elder, with glossy fruit 
turning from purple to black, and berried hawthorn. 
She set them proudly, along with bunches of yellow 
garden chrysanthemums, in the bac k bedroom—where 
Mrs. Moule, sniffing her way up tne stairs like a sort 
of pale bloodhound, discovered them, gasped, and 
threw them all out of the window. 

“What’s this rubbish?” she cried. “You a great 
gawking girl of sixteen and know no better nor that! 
Bringing the witch-tree into the house! Don’t you 
know that the ellern was what Judas hanged himself 
on, and that them hawthorns carries ill-luck? Don’t 
you know as chrysanths smells of funerals and signifies 
death? Why, anyone that didn’t know how ignorant 
you be, like I do, might have thought you’d set that 
rubbish there out of wicked spite and a’purpose! What¬ 
ever could anyone want to do an ugly thing like that 
for?” 

“I never knew it was ugly,” Jenny told her. “I 
only wanted to make it look nice for our David.” 

“Make, it nice for our David!” Mrs. Moule 
mimicked scornfully. “And what is ‘our David,’ pray, 
to have all this fuss made over him?” 

What was her David? Jenny could easily have 

F* 



answered that. Whatever David might once have been 
to her, the long summer’s meditations had transformed 
him into a paragon of all perfections of body and mind, 
into the object of a blind and utter worship, into a 
creature more than human, all-powerful, all-wise. In 
her narrow world there was nobody to compare with 
him; and, what was much more important—though 
David probably didn’t know it—he was hers, undeni¬ 
ably hers by right of a single-minded and passionate 
devotion which nothing and nobody could destroy. 
Because of the delicacy of this possessive illusion, whose 
fine bloom could be marred by a single careless word, 
Jenny knew she must keep it secret—she might 
even have to hide it from David himself, since 
he, with a look of amusement or a checked smile, 
could wither it more easily than anyone else; and these 
fears made her crafty, pretending to be unconcerned 
when Mrs. Moule or her grandfather mentioned 
David’s name, though, all the time, she felt they must 
surely hear the pounding of her heart when she heard it 
spoken—the more so since Mrs. Moule, who never 
had a good word for anyone of whom the old man 
spoke kindly, was apt to express her jealousy in sneers 
which made Jenny burn with a fierce protective 
indignation that she found hard to smother. 

During the age—it was only, in fact, three days— 
that passed between the arrival of Jem’s post card and 
the date he had fixed for his visit, she could scarcely 
contain herself. The rejection of her ellerns and 
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chrysanthemums had been a blow to her, not merely 
because she wanted the visitors’ room to welcome them 
and to look as if it had been prepared for them, but 
because, through some odd, instinctive desire, it seemed 
essential that she herself should take part and continue 
to be represented, by proxy as it were, in its decora¬ 
tion. So she found other flowers (there were not many 
left) in the garden: heads of honesty, with magenta 
blooms and lunar seed-pods, a few jaded marigolds 
and stiff-stalked dahlias, and made a mixed posy which 
she set in a jug on the press. Mrs. Moule, discovering 
them, was no better pleased with her second attempt 
than with her first. 

“That’s enough of itself,” she complained, “to show 
your ignorance. Putting flowers in folks’s bedrooms! 
Have you never heard tell that at night flowers’ll suck 
the very breath out of your mouth? And dahlias too! 
Who’ld ’a’ thought it! Haven’t you the sense to know 
that dahlias harbours earwigs? Take them nasty things 
out and throw them quick in the cesspit before they 
start breeding and hatching all over the house and 
crawling down your ear-hole, as like as not, while you 
be fast asleep and laying their eggs in your brain. Brain 
indeed! I should ’a’ said you’d got enough maggitS 
in that ’ead of yourn as it is to be going on with!” 

Jenny obeyed her reluctantly; but on the Saturday, 
when Mrs. Moule traipsed off to chapel at Bewdley, 
she was left behind in the house with her grandfather 
—which was as good as alone, for since he had roused 
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himself to the strain of haymaking his hips were so 
stiffened that, once sunk in his chair, he had become 
increasingly loth to leave it and would sit there for hour 
on hour, immersed in inscrutable memories, silent, and 
seemingly content. So, when Mrs. Moule had shuffled 
out of sight, and the very house seemed to breathe a 
sigh of relief, Jenny slipped away from his notice and 
went silently upstairs to the visitors’ bedroom and 
had her way with it. It smelt faintly musty; the 
window-panes were fogged with the suspended soot 
that rain-clouds carry with them from the Black 
Country when the wind blows easterly; so she took 
a damp towel and cleaned them till the glass shone 
likf pale green crystal. After this she discovered that 
Mrs. Moule, out of sluggishness rather than spite, had 
put a used top-sheet from her own double-bed for Jem 
and David to lie on. Jenny whipped it indignantly 
away and aired a clean one in front of the kitchen fire 
to replace it, she re-ironed the top-sheet as well, and 
heaved over the vast feather-bed, and under each 
pillow she hid a muslin bag of lavender-heads she had 
picked and rubbed in August, so that when she had 
finished, the bed, though the sheeting was coarse and 
the blankets felted, smelt sweet and homely. If she 
had dared, she would have put another jug of flowers 
on the press in defiance of Mrs. Moule; but this, she 
felt, would have invited discovery of her other secret 
activities, so she decided to leave well alone. And Mrs. 
Moule, in any case, returning from her sabbatical bout 
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and pledged to inaction, was too tired and dazed and 
exalted by her sense of personal righteousness to think 
about anything else. 

Jenny herself felt supremely happy. This was the 
first chance she had found of expressing her devotion 
in action, of serving David’s comfort. There was more 
satisfaction in such positive service than in the dreams 
on which she had fed, though these, too, persisted, 
becoming, as the fatal moment drew near, increasingly 
poignant. For her mind, running on and on, overleapt 
the present—herself sitting flushed and mute while the 
old man sat snoring, jaw fallen, and Mrs. Moule, in 
her Sabbath satin, sighed and twiddled her thumbs— 
filled with a tumult of hot imaginings: of how Jem and 
David would appear, scrambling down the steep slope 
with their bundles over their backs; of how Uncle Jem, 
catching sight of her first (for he was always more 
aware of his surroundings than David) would wave his 
hand and shout when he saw her—“and then,” she 
thought, “I shall stay where I am and wait for them, 
because, if I go to meet them, my heart will be beating 
so fast that I shall have no breath left for speaking.” 
With closed eyes she saw the two figures nearing again 
and again, David swinging along a little behind his 
father, drinking in the familiar shapes of the valley she 
and he had loved together and fitting words to them. 
They came so near that, at last, she could see the colour 
of his eyes, eyes of dreamy violet, deep-set in his pallid 
face. And now he smiled (her own lips trembled) and 
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now he spoke. It was a torture to her that, try as she 
might, she could not exactly recapture the tones of his 
voice. But she knew exactly what he would say. He 
would say, “Hello, Jenny! ” And after that they would 
kiss. The order of all these things had been settled long 
ago. If he had grown shy or stiff—though surely he 
couldn’t be either now—she would simply make him 
kiss her. That was what she had been looking forward 
to most, for so many months. 

During Saturday morning—although she knew they 
were unlikely to arrive before afternoon—Jenny found 
it hard to hide her restlessness. Mrs. Moule, quick to 
notice the pains she had taken with her hair and her 
dress, found a wry delight in frustrating these little 
attempts at elegance. 

“Why d’you think you’re dolling yourself up like 
that for?” she said, “when there’s cleaning to be done? 
Just you strip off that faddy dress and put on an apron 
—not a fresh one, mind!—and go down on your knees 
and scrub that there brewhouse floor. If you’ld think 
of them things instead of putting flowers in bedrooms 
and playing the lady, you might be some use and get 
on in the world! ” 

Jenny didn’t mind. The task, however distasteful it 
might be, was a distraction, she thought, and would 
make the time pass more quickly. It was dark and dank 
in the brewhouse that morning, for the sky hung low 
above Werewood, discharging a soft, mizzling rain. 
She didn’t really mind that either, apart from the fact 
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that if the weather should worsen David and she might 
be kept to the house. After dinner, indeed, the clouds 
lifted a little, and the drizzle ceased, so she escaped as 
unobtrusively as she could for fear lest Mrs. Moule’s 
malignant ingenuity should find her another arbitrary 
task. She slipped out into the fold at the back of the 
house. It was an autumn day of a kind that is frequent 
in Werewood where, even when the surrounding hill¬ 
tops take the sun, that vast sponge of green appears to 
exhale its own mantle of cloud. Yet, under the flat 
illumination of such days, diffused and shadowless, 
the contrasting hues of the forest’s multitudinous 
variety of greens, appear at their brightest, and its moist 
air, aromatic with leafy odours, is kind and soft and 
soothing to the skin as new milk. The parched grass had 
recovered its greenness; among it the midnight mush¬ 
rooms shone like stars. It was so warm, now that the 
drizzle had passed, that it seemed like spring; so still 
that Werewood itself seemed to hold its breath—to be 
waiting, as Jenny waited now, for the sound of David’s 
approach. 

She waited and listened. At that hour and in that 
season no birds sang. It was the crouching rabbits that 
caught the distant sound first. She saw them stop 
nibbling suddenly and prick their ears. Her heart 
beat tumultuously. At last she too heard the rhyth¬ 
mical thud of approaching steps. She strained her ears 
to catch the rumour of their voices—Uncle Jem, she 
knew, must always be talking and joking—but though 
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sound. “I’ll stay here quiet,” she thought, “till they’ve 
passed, and see them without their seeing me, and then 
I’ll call out to them.” She could see the outline of 
something moving behind the bare hedge. Then a 
stocky figure emerged—it was Uncle Jem’s—but she 
hardly looked at it: she only wanted to see David. 
Uncle Jem trudged on past her, but no second figure 
followed him. She felt suddenly distressed. It seemed 
to her that Jem walked as if he were alone. She left 
her hiding-place and ran after him. He heard her 
running and turned. 

“Why, Jenny love,” he cried, “where have you been 
hiding yourself? I never noticed you! That’s a fine 
trick to play!” 

Jenny gasped: “Where’s David?” 

“Where’s David? Well, now you’re asking. I 
reckon he’ll be in North Bromwich.” 

“David hasn’t come?” 

“No, no; our David’s a sight too busy for outings 
these days. He’s gone up in the world, has our 
David. Don’t stand looking at me like that, child. 
Have you growed too big or too grand of a sudden 
to give your old uncle a kiss, then? Come on, 
now!” 

“You mean he’s not coming at all?” 

“Not this time, anyway.” 

“And he didn’t send no message?” 

“None that I mind on. Why, Jenny, whatever’s up 
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with you? Dave’s all right—there’s nothing wrong 
with him.” 

“I know, I know,” she cried, “but I thought he was 
coming. And now that he hasn’t come, Uncle Jem, I 
can’t bear it. ... I just can’t bear it.” 


m 

Indeed David had gone up in the world, far up and 
away out of reach. Jenny heard how it had happened 
from Uncle Jem’s lips that evening as he sat drinking 
cider opposite her grandfather. 

“You see, Dad,” he said, “just after I saw you last 
I begun to look at it this way: here’s our David, a boy 
in a million as the saying is, and us two proper pals, 
you might say, not a cross word passed between the 
two of us in all these years, and unselfish, too, mind 
you—more like his mother nor me. Well, there you 
are: that’s what made the lad keep his thoughts to him¬ 
self like, but I knew better. He reckoned he was taking 
his dad in no end, but I knew where his heart was, and 
where the heart is, well, you know that as well as I 
do.. .” 

“Ay, you would give in to that boy,” Mrs. Moule put 
in acidly, “and don’t he just know it!” 

“Well, he never knew what I was after this time any 
road,” Jem went on. “Come to that, more did I at the 
start. You mind, Dad, I told you some time back as 
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work was running a bit chancy: a pit’s got a life the 
same as a human being, there was some talk of closing 
it down; and as things got slacker there was some of 
our chaps not putting in more than a two-three shifts a 
week. That don’t touch an old hand like me—us 
always gets the first call—but a young ’un like Dave 
has naturally got to take his turn. That didn’t hurt 
him: the more time he got for his books the better it 
pleased him; but, mind you, I didn’t much fancy the 
road things was going, so I says to the gaffer one day, 
having known him for years like, I says: ‘What about 
it, gaffer?’ And he says: ‘Yo’m ruddy well right, 
Jem. Yo’ can give this old pit another twelvemonth, 
and that’s about the outside of it. If you want to look 
out for summat else, well, I shol’na stop thee. What’s 
more, I’ll go better nor that: There’s a new company 
opening a pit over Sedgebury way—Sedgebury Main 
they call it—and if you like to change over, I’ll give 
you as good a letter to the manager as ever a man got 
and I’ll give it you now. What’ld you say to that, 
Jem?’ Well, to cut it short, I says ‘yes,’ and there you 
are! By Monday I’d got a new job at Sedgebury and 
was knocking down an extra ten bob a week. And 
that night I says to our Dave: ‘Look here, Dave,’ I 
says. ‘Bin you going to spend all your mortal days 
underground?’ And he says: ‘I hope to God no, 
Dad!”’ 

“That’s about what your David would say,” Mrs. 
Moule interrupted. “Taking the Lord’s name in vain! 
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But that’s no surprise considering his bringing-up.” 

“Now just you hold on till I’ve done, Thirza,” 
Jem answered patiently. “I says: ‘What’ld you like 
to be, Dave?’ And he answers right on the nail. 
‘I’ld like to be a schoolmaster— to st art with, anyway,’ 
he says. ‘Well, bost it,’ says I, ‘yo’ shall be a school¬ 
master, Dave!’ At the go-off, poor lad, he reckoned 
I must be teasing of him”—Jem chuckled to himself at 
the memory—“till I said, ‘Look here, Dave: from 
this day on, I’m picking up ten bob a week more 
than ever I had before, and, what’s more, there’s a 
bit put away in the stocking as well. What’s this job 
going to run us in to?’ Well, we sot down and 
reckoned it up like. Dave had got it all set. First of 
all pupil-teaching, then college, or whatever they call 
it. So much for his lodge, like, so much for 
his keep, so much for his schooling spread over three 
years. And at the end of all that I says: ‘By God, lad, 
we’ll do it!’—Mrs. Moule’s protest this time was 
voiceless—‘If so be as I keep my health and my 
strength over them three years, Dave, we’ll make 
you as good a schoolmaster as ever was. With what 
we’ve got put away and what I knock down, I reckon 
us can just about manage it!’ So there it was, Dad!” 

“Gone for a schoolmaster, hey?” Adam Wilden 
grunted. “Well, if you be fool enough to chuck away 
your earnings and savings, it’s no business of mine. 
Three year, did you say? And what’s that going to 
cost you?” 
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“Dave reckons, with a bit of a pinch, he can shift 
for himself on twenty-five bob or thereabouts.” 

“Tweaty-five bob a week for three year! Do you 
know what that comes to? Give us the reckoner, 
Thirza!” He turned its pages slowly, licking a bony 
forefinger. “Twenty-five bob . . . that comes to sixty- 
five pound a year. And three times sixty-five . . . 
that’s the best part of two hundred! Well, I’ve never 
set eyes on no schoolmaster yet I’ld reckon worth half 
of that. It’s a mealy-faced calling to my mind. Give 
me men that works with their hands.” 

“Dave’s done that these four of five years, Dad. And 
seeing what a brain the lad’s got, I tell you straight, I 
reckon them years wasted.” 

“You do, do you? Well, look at it this way. When 
I’m gone and you’re gone, who be going to look after 
Nineveh here? You answer me that, Jem.” 

“There’s no need to answer it, Dad. You’re all 
right. You keep up something wonderful} you’ve a 
good spell of years to go yet, and I’m no invalid 
neither. What’s more, you’d ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for talking such mournful stuff. By the time 
Dave’s turn comes ...” 

“By that time,” Mrs. Moule broke in rapturously, 
“you mark my words here and now, Jem, it won’t 
make no odds to any of us here. By that time the New 
Jerusalem will have come down as a thief in the night 
in which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
mind, and melt in a fervent heat} the earth also and 
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the works that are therein shall be burned up. That’s 
what’s coming to pass, if you’ld only take heed. But 
you won’t, not one on you, and it’s y ou that’s going to 
suffer, not me, don’t forget!” 

Jem smiled, but the old man glared at Mrs. Moule 
wolfishly. 

“You drop that now, Thirza,” he growled. “You 
can say what you like in your chapel, but I binna going 
to have that stuff here. Understand?” 

“The righteous are called on to testify by the Lord,” 
Mrs. Moule answered proudly. 

“Well, if you want to testify, you go and do it 
upstairs.” 

Mrs. Moule rose with dignity. She sighed and 
departed. Jenny sat on and listened sleepily while Jem 
went on expounding his plans for David’s future. In 
spite of her grandfather’s sceptical commentary, she 
believed that David had been right to accept Jem’s 
sacrifice, and from what he had confided in her she 
knew this venture was the ambition of his heart; yet, 
even while she felt happy for this, the disappointment 
at not having seen him still crushed her so heavily and 
his new scheme of life seemed so likely to separate 
them even further, that she felt she really wouldn’t 
mind very much if Mrs. Moule’s predictions came true. 
For the time her private world had been shattered in 
any case; universal disaster could hardly have made 
things worse. When she grew drowsy with the drone 
of their voices—the old man was now beginning to 
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ask Jem questions he had answered before—she left 
them disputing over the embers and went miserably, 
unnoticed, to bed. The thought of her lavender-sachets 
wasting their scent on that empty room made her feel 
even more disconsolate. Her own fragrance was wasted 
as theirs j her world as empty as that cold chamber. “If 
he’s not going to come here again,” she thought, “I 
wish I could go away too.” 

Mrs. Moule, meanwhile, having exalted herself by 
a debauch of prayer on behalf of her persecutors and 
feeling much the better for it, had stolen back to the 
head of the stairs and stood there listening intently. 
Though her faith compelled her to quarrel with her 
father occasionally by “testifying” as a matter of form, 
his persecutions, as she called them, would finally 
count in her favour} and though she hated the old 
man cordially, she was anxious not only to keep in with 
him but also to keep Jem out. Even if the world were 
doomed, as she firmly maintained, to imminent con¬ 
flagration, she had no intention of letting slip any 
part of its temporal advantages as long as the planet 
lasted. On the whole, since her widowhood, Thirza 
Moule had not done so badly. She had secured for 
herself a comfortable home with bed and board, con¬ 
venient to the chapel in Bewdley, and had managed 
to scare her chief rival, Jenny’s mother, out of it. So 
far, she had hardly regarded Jenny herself as a rival. 
Though she would have preferred to keep Nineveh to 
herself it had been something of a convenience to have 
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a strong girl, more or less of a dependant, about the 
house to relieve her of all household work on Saturdays 
and of the most unpleasant part of it for the rest of 
the week. But of late—for herself she dated the 
change from the time when Jem’s David had turned 
the child’s head—Jenny had begun to show signs of 
an independence that resembled her mother’s} what 
was more, the old man was beginning to lean towards 
her company and to take more notke of her—which 
was natural enough, considering his only alternative 
choice of companion, but none the less galling to Mrs. 
Moule, who had hoped, as her father grew older, he 
would become more dependent on herself. Jem was 
fairly innocuous as a rival: first of all because he was 
so guileless, and even more because his visits to Were- 
wood were so rare. All the same, when he did come, 
Mrs. Moule felt a little uneasy. It was only in Jem’s 
presence that the old man plucked up courage to speak 
his mind to her. And Jem was his eldest son. As far 
as the house and land of Nineveh were concerned, 
it was apparently taken for granted that he, and David 
after him, would inherit both. What concerned Mrs. 
Moule was not so much this inheritance as the money 
which she suspected her father had saved, and which 
she had always hoped would be sufficient to set up her¬ 
self and her Bernard in a small way of business as soon 
as the old man died. Though she was convinced that 
this little fortune existed (for her father, in the time 
since her return to Nineveh, spent next to nothing of 
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the money that came out of the farm), she had never 
yet succeeded by hints or questions or blandishments 
in extracting the least information as to how much 
there was or where the old man kept it. Now that 
the breach between him and Jem was healed, and Jenny 
gradually growing in favour as her own influence de¬ 
clined, Mrs. Moule was becoming not merely alarmed 
but extremely curious as to whether his father were 
secretly taking Jem into his confidence. That was why 
she listened so closely that evening at the top of the 
stairs, and, having heard nothing, waylaid her brother 
on his way to his room when he had seen the old man 
to bed. 

“I want a word with you, Jem,” she whispered, 
“before you turn in.” 

Jem yawned. “Better leave it till to-morrow. I 
shall be here all day.” 

“I want to talk about Dad,” Mrs. Moule persisted, 
“and if he’s about I can’t speak my mind.” 

“Come on, then, and let’s get it over.” 

They crept downstairs together and stood by the 
fire. 

“Behappen you’ve noticed the change that’s come 
over him,” Mrs. Moule began. 

“He be showing his years a bit, if that’s what you 
do mean.” 

“It’s more nor that, Jem. His mind’s going.” 

“It’s not gone yet. For all I can see, it’s as good as 
yours or mine, Thirza.” 
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“He puts on a spurt when you come, like} but I 
know different. His nature’s changed, too. If you 
cross him he turns real savage.” 

“Well, you oughtn’t to cross him, then. Nobody 
likes being crossed. If you’d leave him alone, Dad ’Id 
be all right. I should think a man of his years might 
be allowed to die in peace.” 

“It’s not only that,” Mrs. Moule confessed} “it’s 
the money.” 

“What money?” 

“Why, the money he must have put by over all 
these years.” 

“Well, I never gave thought to such a thing! Any 
road, that’s his business, not ourn.” 

“A man of his age ought to make his will afore it’s 
too late.” 

“Too late?” 

“Old folks often go soft in the head, Jem. Dad 
might turn nasty.” 

“If there be any brass,” Jem said meditatively, “I 
reckon it would come to me along with the land—if 
so be as he don’t make no will, that is.” 

“That’s just what I’m saying.” 

“I see. ... You don’t trust me. Is that it? You 
don’t give me credit for dividing it fairly?” 

“I’ld rather see it set out on paper, in two parts, 
between you and me.” 

“You’re forgetting our Mary.” 

“I’m surprised at your mentioning that name,” Mrs. 
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Moule said indignantly. “Dad crossed her out of the 
Bible years ago.” * 

“Behappen by this time he’s got over all that. 
There’s our Jenny, anyway. Her’s done him no 
wrong, poor child.” 

“I’ve got summat to tell about her later,” Mrs. 
Moule digressed mysteriously. “But that can wait. I 
haven’t finished with Dad yet. You’re the eldest. You 
ought to make him call in the doctor.” 

“The doctor? What for?” 

“Supposing Dad dropped down dead—he’s none too 
sure of his feet—we might get into trouble. I don’t 
want no coroner’s inquest here, Jem, I don’t mind 
telling you. What’s more, if the doctor saw him he’ld 
judge for himself and be able to certify as Dad wasn’t 
in no condition to look after his money. . . .” 

Jem laughed. “Just now you were wanting him to 
make a will! I’ll tell you one thing: if you get up to 
any old tricks like that, Dad’s clear enough in his mind 
to see what you’m after} and if anyone fetches a 
doctor here without asking him, Dad’ll show him the 
door.” 

“Well,' if he pops off sudden,” Mrs. Moule 
answered grimly, “it’s you that’s going to suffer as 
well as me. Before you go, Jem, you’d ought to make 
Dad say where he keeps his money. He’s that crafty, 
lately, I reckon he’ld take a delight in passing away 
without nobody knowing where it be. You could ask 
him easy. If I did he’ld think I was after it.” 
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“And I reckon he wouldn’t be far wrong,” Jem 
answered contemptuously. “I know Dad. He’s a 
right to do what he likes with his own. He knows 
what he’s about a lot better nor you think. It’s not my 
place nor yours to mak and meddle. So there!” He 
dismissed the subject. “What’s this about Jenny?” 

“I reckon Jenny’s been here long enough.” 

“What do you mean, long enough?” 

“Jenny’s getting a big girl. She’ll be seventeen 
come April. It’s time she was getting work and keep¬ 
ing herself.” 

“Ha. .-. . You want to get shut on her the same 
as you did with Mary? You’d like her out of your 
way. Is that it, Thirza?” 

“I’d like her away from here for her own sake, not 
mine. She’s her mother’s daughter . . 

“Well . . . ?” 

“. . . and she’s got her mother’s nature. I tell you 
this, Jem: if she’s kept here much longer in idleness, 
it’s asking for trouble.” 

“What kind of trouble?” 

“The same as her mother’s before her. Men. Don’t 
say I’ve not warned you. D’you mean to say you never 
noticed the road she hung round your David when you 
was here last?” 

“My David?” Jem laughed. “You’ve an evil 
mind, Thirza, that’s what you have. That was no 
more than a couple of puppies rolling together.” 

“Evil mind or no, that was only the start on it,” 
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Mrs. Moule said darkly. “If you’d seen what I’ve 
seen with these very eyes . . .” 

“Well, what did you see, then?” 

“Fred Badger.” 

“That trapper chap? I’ld never believe it. He’s 
double her age, and a married man, too.” 

“Fred Badger was never married} and the older they 
be, the more likely they are to go after young girls. 
You ought to know that without being told.” 

“Well, go on, then.” 

“Badger came down to shear Dad’s sheep at the 
time when you forgot what you’d promised and left 
him in the lurch—though that’s neither here nor 
there—and I watched them together.” 

“Well, what then?”. 

“Jenny offered to mend his shirt for him. I said 
nothing at the time} I was too taken aback} but I saw 
the look in his eyes, and I’m knowledgeable enough 
about men to know what he was after. You can’t keep 
a great girl like Jenny shut up in the house, and it 
stands to reason there’s not enough work for the two 
of us. She’s out half the day, here and there in the 
woods, and you know what woods are, with a chap 
like that Badger about. I tell you, no matter how 
innocent the child may look, she’s her mother’s 
daughter. Now I’ve said what I think, it’s not my 
responsibility.” 

“Have you spoken to Dad about it?” 

“I didn’t like to. You’ve no idea how suspicious he 
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is. He might have thought I was jealous of Jenny. 
Or he might have gone after Fred Badger.” 

U I shouldn’t wonder.” Jem sighed. “Well, thank 
God I’ve no daughter! What d’yoa want me to do 
then?” 

“Just tell Dad you think it’s time Jenny went out 
to service in a good Christian house ! >efore Satan finds 
work for her idle hands. I reckon he’ll listen to you. 
You be such a favourite you can’t do no wrong,” Mrs. 
Moule added bitterly. 

Jem hesitated. “Is this true, about Badger?” 

“As true as we’re standing here.” 

“Then I’ll see about it to-morrow,” Jem Wilden 
said. 




PART TWO 




CHAPTER ONE 


GANNOW GREEN 

I 

The Teme Valley Line, by which Jenny left Were- 
wood, is the most wayward of little railways and 
among the most enchanting. Diverging at Kidder¬ 
minster from the steel track which for nearly a century 
(much to the barge-masters’ detriment) has carried 
the products of Black Country forges down the course 
of Severn, it unites—if “unites” be the word appro¬ 
priate to a bond so loose and tortuous—that forth¬ 
right highway, with its first Western neighbour, the 
main railway connecting Lancashire and the North 
with South Wales. The Valley Line begins life in 
an intimate dalliance with Severn at Bewdley, clinging 
close to the great stream’s left bank as though it in¬ 
tended making northwards for Bridgenorth, until, 
suddenly mindful of its purpose, it crosses the river 
and, spanning the Gladden Brook at their confluence, 
plunges shamefaced into Werewood, whence—after 
slowly threading impenetrable thickets or-winding 
across precipitous woody chasms, or slinking through 
the troughs of deep-sunken cuttings, the grass-grown 
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track emerges, to take a bewildered breath at a lonely 
station clearing called Cleobury Mortimer—rather 
more distant from its objective, the valley of Teme, 
than the point from which it started. Even here the 
diminutive line seems to find it hard to make up its 
mind. Indeed, it may well be excused for its green 
divagations} for the confusion of tumbled hills and 
valleys through which it proceeds is as mysterious and 
secret and lost to the outer world as any in Western 
England. There are no villages hereabouts nor farms 
of any pretensions. Such life as persists in this brook-* 
land is concentrated in solitary cottages that cling to 
the scrubby hill-sides or sink to stagnation in watery 
valley-bottoms of deep red marl. One station serves 
the hamlet fantastically called Neen Sollers, after 
which, having crossed and recrossed a nexus of tiny 
streams, the wayward line comes to life again, emerg¬ 
ing from its green dream and justifying its name, into 
the wide valley of Teme. 

Gannow Green, the farm to which Mr. Grainger 
had thankfully moved after his exile in Werewood on 
the death of his father-in-law and which fate had 
decreed to be Jenny Hadley’s new home, was situate 
alongside the flat middle reaches of the river at the 
western edge of that part of its valley which is devoted 
to the growing of hops. Jenny reached it} through the 
vagaries of the Teme Valley Line, having been thank¬ 
fully dumped with a brown tin box into a third-class 
compartment at Cleobury Station by Mrs. Moule, at 
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a time when the woods were sodden Slack with 
November rain and the brooks ran red. A wild wind 
buffeted the black woods, it blew the white steam away 
from the engine in shreds, it whistled angrily through 
crevices in the ill-fitting window. Though she recog¬ 
nised the sooty smell of the railway-carriage as re¬ 
sembling that of the Black Country—through which, 
in fact, three hours before, it had passed—Jenny felt it 
unhomely and hostile. The portion of her life which 
had been spent in Werewood was actually a small one; 
but it had been, in the main, if not* always happy, 
at least secure, and its surroundings had become so 
familiar that she remembered no other. Wherever in 
the world she might travel, Werewood was now her 
natural home; and though, during the last few months, 
she had been puzzled by the change in her grandfather 
and distressed by the perpetual nagging which was the 
outward sign of Mrs. Moule’s jealousy, the break of 
actually leaving it, now that it had come, affected her 
like a tearing of physical roots. 

She sat there pinched, and shivered. She felt like 
a snail that has been stripped of its shell. The wind 
that shrilled through that leaky carriage-window was 
harsher than the winds she knew; the new woods 
seemed less kindly; the bold shapes of the hills had 
none of Were wood’s gentleness; the red soil that 
stained the flooded water-courses was unkindly; even 
the wet, wind-blistered faces of strangers on the 
station platforms, who stared at her through the rain- 
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splashed window and passed her by, appeared critical, 
even contemptuous, of her lonely figure. She was 
timidly conscious, indeed, of the pathos of her own 
condition, of the lack of any protective familiarities. 
Even the brown tin box containing the clothes which, 
ignorant of their sinister significance, she had been 
making throughout the summer, was not her own, but 
a relic from her Aunt Thirza’s own days in service. She 
felt, in fact, like a lamb that has lost its mother, and 
could have cried as pitifully as a lost lamb if she 
had not been wise enough to know that nobody was 
likely to hear her and that nobody who did would 
care. 

When Mrs. Moule had dropped the bomb-shell of 
which she had persuaded Jem to set the fuse, Jenny’s 
hopes had risen. She had supposed that her banish¬ 
ment might have compensations, for she knew that the 
principal field of “service” lay in North Bromwich, 
and its growing fringes, and if she found a “place” 
there she would be near Uncle Jem and David. But 
Mrs. Moule was taking no risks. In her mind North 
Bromwich (and even more, the Black Country) ranked 
with the Cities of the Plain. She had determined to 
establish her niece in a Christian household, remote 
from temptations ofthe kind to which, as her mother’s 
daughter, she was supposed to be particularly liable, 
and within easy reach of home “if anything should 
happen.” Though she had no great opinion of Mr. 
Grainger, Mr. Grainger’s wife was known as a 
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paragon of respectability, who had earned Mrs. Moule’s 
approval while she lived in Were wood by “keeping 
herself to herself” and making herself unpopular with 
most of her neighbours. The only question, indeed, on 
which Mrs. Moule and she did not immediately see 
eye to eye was that of Jenny’s wages, which, to pre¬ 
vent the risk of their being “frittered away,” she 
arranged to be paid not to Jenny, but to a person who 
could be trusted to look after them—in this case, 
herself. 

By the time she reached Temeford Station, the point 
at which Mr. Grainger had arranged to pick her up on 
his way home from market, Jenny felt frozen in body 
and spirit. She was the only passenger to alight on its 
wind-swept platform, and Mr. Grainger, as might 
have been expected, was not there to meet her. Mr. 
Grainger’s life, indeed, as she was soon to realize, was 
principally spent in the business of jogging from 
market to market (in charge of a horse that knew his 
way home from every pub in Herefordshire,Worcester¬ 
shire and Salop) between intervals of flushed conversa¬ 
tion in tap-rooms and ordinaries. For at least four 
fuddled days out of every seven Mr. Grainger 
methodically devoted himself to these alterations of 
movement and entertainment. Though he rarely 
bought or sold—such transactions were left, as a rule, 
to an experienced stockman—he considered it his duty 
to attend as many markets as possible and to “watch 
the prices” which, having been watched, became the 
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staple of his conversation at home. His neighbours 
and more particularly their wives—attributed this un¬ 
quenchable zeal for information to Mr. Grainger’s 
desire to escape from the company of his wife, to 
whom, none the less, in his most unguarded moments, 
he never failed to refer with respect—as, indeed, well 
he might, for his position, such as it was, was that of 
a consort who might be reproached (and frequently 
was) with having failed to provide an heir to his wife’s 
inheritance. The property, which belonged to her, 
consisted of extensive and long-established hop-yards, 
and the management of it—a highly specialized craft 
which Mr. Grainger, with his happy-go-lucky smat¬ 
tering of mixed farming experience, had wisely made 
no attempt to master—was left in the hands of that 
capable woman and of the skilled workmen whose 
services she had inherited from her father. Mr. 
Grainger, a lazy, good-humoured man, was only too 
happy to acquiesce in an arrangement which allowed 
him to boast of a purely imaginary dignity while 
undertaking no responsibility to speak of—little more, 
in fact, than the duty of making trouble, in the role of 
a stern and exigent male, when things went wrong. In 
private, as he knew very well, he counted for nothing. 
That was why, in public, he assumed an air of hearty 
prosperous good-fellowship that earned him the super¬ 
ficial popularity, which was all he wanted, though the 
neighbours who gave it regarded him behind his back 
with scorn and pity. 
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“Poor old George,” they said, “if he do lift his elbow 
a bit, you can’t hardly blame the poor beggar. If your 
missus wore the trousers the same as his, I reckon 
you’ld do the same.” 

On the afternoon when Mr. Grainger eventually 
picked up Jenny at Temeford Station, he had been 
lifting his elbow more often than usual at Bromyard 
and felt in no hurry to return to Gannow Green as 
long as the effects (of which he wus sober enough to 
be conscious) were visible. He came beating up the 
platform against the wind, like a ship making heavy 
weather, and having discovered Jenny sitting, 
pathetically marooned, on Mrs. Moule’s brown tin 
box, greeted her with the astonishment he had shown 
on their first encounter. 

“So there you are! Mary Wilden’s girl! Well, I 
never! Well, well now!” 

Jenny was delighted to see that jolly, bushy, red 
face—the first friendly thing she had set eyes on that 
day. Apart from the loss of a front tooth, it was exactly 
as she remembered it; but something had happened, it 
seemed, to the rest of Mr. Grainger. He was no 
longer the enormous bear that had lifted her off her 
feet, but a small, paunchy, thick-set man of about her 
own height. As before, he patted her shoulders and 
pinched them appreciatively. 

“Well, well, now,” he repeated. “Mary Wilden’s 
girl. And no doubt about it; for you’re the spit out of 
your mother’s mouth. Only to think of the way you’ve 
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shot up and the quantity of flesh you’ve put on! Do 
you mind how I hoisted you up and tied you in that 
day? I should think twice before I tried to lift you 
up now—my word yes! I reckon you’ld turn the scale 
at six score, and not an ounce less. Ay, six score and 
a little bit over, I judge you. As to height”—he 
stepped back and cocked his head on one side like a 
robin—“sixteen hand, if an inch, I should call it, 
and that won’t be very far out. Sixteen hand . . . 
Well, well now. I’ll get the porter to give us a hand 
with your box and we’ll shove it up at the back. This 
time you can sit at the front with me, like your a’nt 
dic^last time. That’s right. You’ve not seen this red¬ 
wheeled dog-cart before. Now jump up and hold 
tight. Good night, Joe. Come up, Rosie!” 

Mr. Grainger flourished his lash and gave the mare’s 
shoulder a flick, assuming the attitude of a dashing 
whip; but Rosie, who knew this exalted, mood in her 
master and realized the vanity of the proceeding, took 
no notice, resuming her customary jog-trot in the direc¬ 
tion of home* They moved ambling through the flat 
valley of Teme along a road that ran parallel with 
the river, but at some distance from it. It seemed a 
sad, featureless landscape, Jenny thought, after the 
undulations of Werewood, for the encircling hills lay 
shrouded in low-lying mist which the wind drove 
before it. There was something depressing in the very 
orderliness of its huge rectangular fields and low, 
clipped hedges; but Mr. Grainger, who had not yet 
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emerged from the expansive stage of market-peartness, 
was at pains to impress her, for lack of a wider 
audience, with its superiority to their former home 
and the grandeurs that had accrued to himself since 
his wife’s turn of fortune. 

“Coming from a poor place like Werewood,” he 
told her, “you don’t hardly know what fruit is. Only 
look at these cherry-orchards my missus’s father 
planted. Come springtime, you won’t be able to see 
the banks for blow. It’s a chancy crop, I don’t mind 
telling you; but in good years I’ve known whitehearts 
make up to three pound a pot. Then take cattle. Them 
Herefords you see over there are all ours, and a lovely 
joint of beef they make. You can’t beat ’em. Some 
talk of Scotch beef, but give me the Hereford. Not 
only for eating but profit. In Bromyard this morning 
first-quality Hereford bullocks was selling at forty- 
two shillings and threepence the live hundredweight, 
and prime maiden heifers making a couple of shilling 
less. Now can you beat that? Not in these days you 
can’t. Then take Shropshires. I saw as well-sorted 
a lot of fat tegs as I’ve seen this long while, fetching 
forty-one shillings and sixpence a head. What d’you 
think of that, now?” 

Jenny hardly knew what to think} but Mr. Grainger 
went on without pausing: 

“Come from Lesswardine, they did. Now I bet 
that’s got you, my lass. You don’t know where Less¬ 
wardine is. Never mind, I’ll tell you. It’s a nice little 
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place up in Shropshire on this self-same river as you 
see over there—or would, if the trees didn’t get in the 
way. Do you mind that rodney as used to be trapping 
for me? Lived at Hungry Bank, Fred Badger his name 
was? Well, he come from Lesswardine, and might 
just as well have stayed there for all the good he did 
me—or himself for that matter! Then, take hops . .. 
Now I’m going to show you something you’ve never 
set eyes on. Do you see all them poles? That’s one 
of our hop-yards, that is. I reckon you’ve never seen 
such a thing before, but I can tell you, when the bines 
is all grown, it’s a beautiful sight—and the prettiest 
thing about hop-yards, I don’t mind telling you, is the 
money they stand for. Them hops over there is 
Fuggles—a rough sort, more hardy to frost than most, 
but a heavy cropper—and I bet you ten pound to a 
penny—that’s pretty good odds, now—you can’t tell 
me off-hand what it costs yours truly a year—what 
with poling and ploughing and sulphuring and picking 
and what-not—to bring an acre of Fuggles hops to 
market! Now just hearken: every acre of Fuggles I 
grow—that’s a thousand hills, more or less—costs me 
thirty-five pounds! That’s money, that is, my lass; 
and at Gannow Green here I’ve more than a 
hundred acres planted to Fuggles. You work it out 
for yourself and reckon how much that costs me. 
Three thousand five hundred pounds?” Mr. Grainger 
meditated. “Ay . . . three thousand five hundred; 
that’s right; you can go up top. That’s a mortal large 
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sum for a man to pay out every year of his life . . . 
a mortal large sum!” 

It was extremely large, Jenny thought, compared 
with her humble twelve pounds a year. It was so 
enormous, in fact, as to be outside her comprehension 
and to fail in impressing her with Mr. Grainger’s 
importance, as he had intended. 

“But, of course,” he went on, “it goes without say¬ 
ing we do things in a very different style here from 
what we used to when we lived over in Werewood. 
Gannow Green’s a big house, as you’ll see for yourself 
soon enough. Do you know, counting attics, there’ll 
be twelve . . . no, thirteen bedrooms?” 

Jenny wondered if, in her new capacity, she would 
be responsible for cleaning all of them, and whether 
so vast a mansion would not be lonely to live in. The 
prospect depressed her j but, on the whole, in spite of 
Mr. Grainger’s startling diminution, she was reassured 
by his talkative friendliness. She had always liked 
him, in spite of Aunt Thirza’s freely-expressed dis¬ 
approval of his habits. The fact that, by the same 
token, Aunt Thirza approved of his wife, whom she 
had never seen, was less promising. 

For that moment, in any case, Jenny was spared 
reflection on this dubious question} for Rosie, un¬ 
guided, swerved suddenly to the right through a gate¬ 
way marked by whitewashed stones and into a formal 
avenue of bare limes that led straight to the farmhouse. 
At this point she became distressingly aware of a sudden 
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drop in Mr. Grainger’s spirits. It was almost as though 
the sight of yellow lamplight shining from one 
ground-floor window of the house that loomed in front 
of them had subdued and restored him simultaneously 
’ to sobriety and extreme depression. If he had appeared 
diminished before, he looked even more so now. All 
the “sprile,” as Jem would have called it, seemed to 
have gone out of him as the trap pulled up slowly, 
reluctantly, before the closed front door. 

Gannow Green Farm, indeed, in the wintry half- 
light, had more of gloom than grandeur in its appear¬ 
ance. It was a tall red-brick building with a pedi- 
mented fagade, a product of the middle thirties of the 
nineteenth century. In the angle of the pediment there 
was a single attic fan-light, beneath which, above the 
front door, an elongated window with an arched top, 
lighting two floors, was crossed, half-way up, by the 
second, and decorated at the top by means of blue and 
red glass. The remaining windows at the front were 
small and out of proportion compared with this 
elongated monster. The sashes were set so nearly 
flush with the wall’s outer surface as to appear almost 
cruelly exposed, and made the tall, narrow fagade 
suggest to Jenny’s imagination the travesty of a human 
face, deprived of eyebrows and eyelids, and fixed in 
a perpetual stare of horror or surprise. Attached to 
the back of this building another and older house ex¬ 
tended into an impressive collection of barns and 
stables and oast-houses peaked with black cowls, which 
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appeared, by contrast with the front, more natural than 
homely. If the front itself had been less strictly 
formal—if it had not been obviously designed to 
appear impressive (as indeed it was to Jenny, who had 
never seen anything resembling it in size or shape) 
it might possibly have seemed less ugly. But the fact 
that it was not merely a bad jok_- but the pride of 
some simple builder’s heart was emphasized by the care 
with which at either end of the fagade there had been 
planted a Wellingtonia, and in front, as the centre- 
piece of a huge circular flower-bed, a monkey-puzzle— 
quite possibly, as Mr. Grainger boasted, the finest 
example of that species in Herefordshire. Jenny had 
never met any tree she disliked and feared so much 
at sight. The prickly branches of this malevolent 
alien (which had never been lopped since the day it 
was planted and, as long as Mrs. Grainger lived, never 
would be) swept over the dog-cart and scraped it like 
a witch’s claws. 

As Rosie came to a stop beneath it, the diminished, 
subdued Mr. Grainger dismounted and lifted Jenny’s 
box down from the back of the trap to the gravel drive. 
Then he skipped across to the door and tried to open 
it. .It was locked and bolted; but before he could 
announce his arrival by knocking, a light appeared and 
a patter of rapid steps was heard on the flags outside. 
A shadow showed itself on the frosted glass that had 
been let into the upper panels of the door. From the 
lightness of the step and the size of the shadow Jenny 
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guessed that both must belong to a child} but the figure 
that appeared as the opened door scraped inwards, was 
that of a woman: a little, plump, middle-aged woman 
whose movements no less than her rust-coloured blouse 
gave her the appearance of a robin with its breast- 
feathers puffed out on a frosty morning. Her scanty 
fair hair was frizzed like a halo above a shiny forehead 
beneath which the circular lenses of iron-rimmed 
spectacles magnified her eyes. The rest of her features 
were as insignificant and indeterminate as though they 
had been hurriedly improvized out of putty, with the 
dab of nose stuck on as an afterthought. She fluttered 
and .flirted round Mr. Grainger with quick, bird-like 
skippings and chirrups of alarm so faint that Jenny 
could not catch a word of what she was saying. It was 
difficult for her to believe that this small bird-like 
creature was her new mistress, of whom Mrs. Moule 
had spoken with such veneration. If she were, the 
future had suddenly become less formidable. As she 
spoke, Mr. Grainger’s flushed face began to show signs 
of alarm. 

“You don’t say she’s back already?” 

“She came home half an hour ago, George. Better 
take the child round to the back as quick as you can. 
You know what she is. When I heard the trap coming 
I ran here as fast as I could. You’d better make haste, 
George.” 

“My stars, Effie, I should just think I had! Come 
on, Jenny!” Mr. Grainger said, hurriedly retreating. 
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The movement was too late. Before they could 
reach the door, Jenny heard a whisper—“She’s 
coming.” The green rep curtains at the back of the 
hall were parted and the real Mrs. Grainger appeared. 

At first Jenny was so shocked by the strangeness of 
this apparition that she hardly knew whether it would 
be more polite to avert her goggling eyes and pretend 
that she hadn’t seen her or to continue staring as if 
she had noticed nothing out of the ordinary. There 
was certainly nothing ordinary about Mrs. Grainger. 
She was, to begin with, by far the tallest woman Jenny 
had ever seen and also the thinnest. Her shape, from 
the high twisted topknot of dead-black hair to her low- 
heeled boots, appeared to have been forcibly attenu¬ 
ated by simultaneous processes of stretching and flatten¬ 
ing. Every part of it—not merely the boardlike ex¬ 
panse from shoulder to skirt-hem, but her neck, her 
bony protruding wrists, her very features—nose, teeth 
and chin—were elongated in a manner suggesting the 
distortions Jenny had noticed in her own image re¬ 
flected in the concavity of a spoon. It would have been 
hard to conceive any shape less suggestive of living 
humanity than this, and the effect of incredible flat¬ 
ness and narrowness was enhanced by the fact that it 
was clad from chin to ankle in a tube of black satin 
that enveloped the skeleton without displaying it. As 
she stared at her, Jenny was puzzled for a moment, 
trying to think where on earth (and quite recently) 
she had seen Mrs. Grainger’s features before, until 
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suddenly it dawned on her that they were, in fact, the 
slightly more human counterpart of her house’s fagade. 

As soon as Mrs. Grainger appeared, Jenny had 
realized, instinctively, that hers was the predominant 
personality in the hall at that moment. She had no 
need to speak. In virtue of her mere presence, Mr. 
Grainger, caught on his way to the door, had the guilty 
air of a dog discovered in a forbidden arm-chair. The 
little woman, whom he had called Effie, stood by 
shaking her head from side to side pathetically with a 
look that said “Didn’t I tell you!” Mrs. Grainger 
herself, neglecting both of them, looked only at Jenny. 
Her .eyes were black and the orbits, in keeping with the 
general architectural scheme, looked vertically oval. 
After a moment, apparently convinced of the new 
arrival’s complete insignificance, she turned to her 
husband and spoke: and her voice, when it came, 
startled Jenny more than anything else about her: it 
was not a woman’s, but a man’s. 

“Take that child away immediately. You know 
you’ve no business here.” 

“Yes, my love, I was just on the point of doing so,” 
Mr. Grainger said, his mouth twitching in a nervous 
smile and showing the gap in his teeth. (Jenny felt 
sorry for the sudden collapse of the poor little man’s 
short-lived boasting and even worse, staggered by the 
fact that he had called Mrs. Grainger “my love.”) 
“You see,” he went on ingenuously, “to tell you the 
honest truth, I didn’t know you’d come home.” 
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“That’s the honest truth? Well, I never!” Mrs. 
Grainger gave a surprising raucous laugh, while the 
little round woman nervously tittered in sympathy. 
“Even you tell the truth when you can’t get out of it, 
George Grainger} but truth or no truth, you’ve no 
business to use my front door and trample your muddy 
boots all over my hall. That’s the rule, and you know 
it.” 

“Well, I’ll just shove this box inside, Grace,” Mr. 
Grainger suggested, resignedly scratching his head. 
“We can get it carried up afterwards.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the sort. What next? You’ll 
drive it right round to the back,” Mrs. Grainger said 
firmly. 

She stood motionless and imperious, watching her 
husband obey her. Jenny realized now why even Aunt 
Thirza had spoken of her with awe. If life at Gannow 
Green were to go on as it had begun the prospect 
seemed uninviting. She was encouraged by the fact 
that as Mr. Grainger instructed her to remount he 
winked at her. 


11 

And, in fact, Gannow Green turned out to be not 
nearly so bleak as Jenny had foreseen it. There were 
certain things in her former life the loss of which 
seemed irreparable. She missed the company of Were- 
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wood’s innumerable trees, for which that of the twin 
Wellingtonia spires and the witch-clawed monkey- 
puzzle were no compensation. The trees of the forest 
had hardly ever been silent. Stirred by even the 
faintest of moving airs they had filled her ears with 
companionable susurrations amid which the tones of 
their individual voices—birch, alder, aspen, whitebeam, 
oak and thorn: each had its own—were distinct and 
familiar. These aliens were voiceless as stones (apart 
from the chatter of the monkey-puzzle’s talons, which 
was like a rattle of dry bones, they gave forth no 
sound) and such other trees as were visible from the 
farm’s upperwindows—the garden’s well-pruned fruit- 
trees, the lime-avenue and the cherry-orchards with 
branches lopped and trunks set in orderly files, even 
the pollarded withies that loomed so grotesquely 
through the milky river-mist—seemed to have little 
more in common with their cousins of the wildwood 
than the stripped chestnut-poles which supported Mr. 
Grainger’s Fuggles hops. These trees had no grace or 
liveliness of movement as well as no voice; and those 
of the scattered woodlands and mossy, neglected 
orchards that trailed in inky splashes across the distant 
hills were too far away to seem real. 

She missed water, too. Although twice that winter 
the whole wide valley lay drowned in a tawny spate 
pouring down from the border sheepwalks so deep that 
floodwater rose above the crowns of bridges and gave 
Mr. Grainger a new excuse for coming home late 
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(“It’s not water that’s kept you from home, 
George,” Mrs. Grainger told him), although pools 
lay shining in unsuspected depressi >ns for many days 
after the floods had fallen, though, hedgerows stood 
out black like causeways, crossing the fields; and the 
hop-yards were tawny quagmires; although rain fell 
day and night, as it seemed, for whole weeks on end, 
Jenny missed her own kind of Wa'er: the water that 
sang and chuckled and flashed and dimpled or flowed 
smooth in slides to mirror the kingfisher’s livid streak; 
the water that momently slid or splashed as it fell from 
ledge to ledge and ran on murmuring perpetually; the 
known water of the Lem Brook, the Wild Brook and 
her gentle Gladden. This Teme water was different: 
it came from hills far away and flowed on deep and 
impassable past the fields and houses of folk of whom 
she had no cognizance. She was a child of the ford¬ 
able forest brooks and shrank from Teme’s fierceness 
and magnitude: above all, from Teme’s silence. The 
alien river was dumb as the alien trees. 

And yet, on the whole, she was happy at Gannow 
Green. She found there a full life. In that monstrous 
building, under Mrs. Grainger’s black eyes which took 
pride in detecting the least speck of dust or most 
negligible smear, there was ceaseless work to engross 
her from dawn to sunset. Even if the Gladden Brook 
had flowed beneath the window of the little back room, 
its window flush with the sloping dairy-roof, in which 
she slept, she certainly would not have heard it, sleep 
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came to her so sudden and profound. She lived, again, 
for the first time, under an iron discipline, as a well- 
drilled unit in an efficient and complicated domestic 
and commercial machine that kept her moving in a 
constant unvaried rhythm—very different from the 
care-free, casual processes of Nineveh—and left no 
time for waking dreams. It was a life in which there 
never seemed time enough to do everything and in 
which everything was somehow done to a minute’s 
timing. 

Mrs. Grainger, Jenny soon discovered, was the 
mainspring of this triumphant clockwork. At first she 
had regarded her mistress with undisguisable awe. The 
mere imminence of this omnipresent, grotesque and 
elongated figure with its penetrating glance, its laconic 
phrases and its rasping, masculine voice, made her 
cower in silence like a leveret crouched in its form 
when a step draws near, or a chicken when a hawk 
hovers. Yet within a little while she began to realize 
that, except in the case of her husband (and there, prob¬ 
ably, with reason), this formidable apparition need not 
be feared. As a matter of fact Jenny had little to do 
with her personally. Though she kept an eye on 
everything that happened in the house, Mrs. Grainger 
was mainly engaged in facing the responsibilities she 
had inherited, “keeping up” a property which her hus¬ 
band had neither the character, the energy nor the wits 
to control. His regular visits to market and watching 
of prices had only helped her in so far as they kept 
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him quiet and (if not, alas! out of mischief) out of the 
way. All the serious business of Gannow Green was 
conducted in a little back room fitted up as an office, 
from which, like a long-legged black spider in the 
centre of her web, Mrs. Grainger gathered together 
the threads of its complex activities 

Though this task taxed tier strength and ingenuity 
to the utmost, she was extremely proud of performing 
it, and proudest of all of that hideous house, the clean¬ 
ing of which was a part of Jenny’s duty. It was the 
strictest tenet of Mrs. Grainger’s creed to maintain 
this monument in the condition in which she had re¬ 
ceived it: as a museum-specimen of Victorian taste at 
its worst. Of the living-rooms only two were in use: 
the dining-room, where meals were served, furnished 
in massive mahogany and decorated with the silver cups 
her father had won, the musty drawing-room, where 
a fire was lit only on Sunday after dinner, and two 
gloomy bedrooms, occupied by enormous four-posters 
covered with patchwork quilts, in which she and her 
husband and the little round body, her sister, Miss 
Foliot, slept. The hall, on whose stone-flagged pave¬ 
ment the panes of blue and red glass shed a gloomy, 
religious light and whose walls were hung with fox- 
masks grinning malice or holding hunting-crops in 
their teeth, was a sanctuary unentered save on occa¬ 
sions of ceremony, and then with lowered voices; while 
the front door itself was usually locked and bolted and 
chained. 
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When Jenny entered this part of the house every 
morning at nine precisely to sweep and dust and polish, 
she was overwhelmed with awe and a sense of her own 
unworthiness. To her these two rooms were not merely 
the largest, the grandest and the most awful, but the 
most beautiful she had ever seen. She was tempted 
again and again to pause and examine their wealth of 
details—the swelling curves of highly-polished 
mahogany, the shining trophies, the green chenille 
curtains looped in stiff regular folds like the skirt of 
some grand lady, the gilt clock, its face supported by 
draped figures and flanked by two statuettes of fiery 
horses, the three huge steel engravings of dogs and 
Highland landscapes, and another of Queen Victoria 
that diversified the rose-wreathed wallpaper, the 
heavy brass fire-irons she polished, and the Turkey 
carpet which she swept daily with brush and dust-pan. 
Yet she dared not examine them for long, for she 
knew that if she relaxed her labours for a moment she 
was as likely as not to come to with a start and find 
Mrs. Grainger’s attenuated figure towering above her. 
Mrs. Grainger had this gift of silent approach and 
sudden imminence. Only once, on the morning after 
her arrival, when she had been led mysteriously to 
“the front” by little Miss Foliot and shown her work, 
had her mistress condescended to speak with her at any 
length} and even then their conversation had been of 
a monitory character. Mrs. Grainger had said: 

“You’re well-grown for your age. I remember your 
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mother. You’re like her. You look strong enough too. 
I hope you’re not frightened of work.” 

Jenny said she was sure she wasn’t} but before she 
could finish the sentence Mrs. Grainger broke in 
harshly again, demanding her age. 

Jenny said she was coming in seventeen. 

“Seventeen . . .” Mrs. Grainger repeated. She 
sighed, but turned the sigh into a sniff. “If Mr. 
Grainger and I had had a son he’ld be just about your 
age by nowj but we never had any. We’re not used 
much to young people here. We don’t understand 
them. You’ll be the only one. But then, I suppose 
you’re used to it.” 

Jenny said she was used to living with her grand¬ 
father and her aunt, Mrs. Moule. 

“Your grandfather’s a respectable old man,” Mrs. 
Grainger said. “But your aunt’s a canting humbug, 
and always was. I hope you don’t take after her . . .” 
(Jenny said she was sure she didn’t) “or after your 
mother for that matter,” Mrs. Grainger went on 
rapidly. “They tell me she ran away with some man 
or other. Now remember this: I don’t want anything 
of that kind here, and, what’s more, I won’t have it. 
You know what men are—or ought to at your age,” 
she added darkly, “and remember this too: nothing 
happens in Gannow Green that I don’t know all about 
quicker than some people suppose, so you needn’t think 
you’re clever enough to deceive me, see? Now get 
on with your workl” 
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Jenny went on. It seemed odd to her that so many 
hours should be wasted every day of the week in dust¬ 
ing and scrubbing and cleaning so many rooms that 
no human foot ever soiled and in burnishing so many 
brightnesses that never grew dull. The process was, in 
fact, a ritual sacrifice of human time and energy to 
the dead house as symbol of the inherited dignities she 
knew she was losing; for her secret grudge against 
life (and against poor Mr. Grainger) was that she 
was childless and that when she died, if not before 
(for the struggle was hard), this ugly house, which she 
worshipped, would pass to strangers who might re¬ 
paper her rooms and reject her demoded furniture 
and sully the flags of her milk-scrubbed hall with care¬ 
less feet. It was because of this passion, predestined to 
frustration, that she drove herself, as well as those that 
served her, so ruthlessly; that she brooded over her 
possessions and moved among them so jealously; that, 
black and emaciated and wraithlike herself, she made 
the gaunt, dark house feel as if it were haunted by 
sorrows. 

Yet when she escaped from that mausoleum of 
fading hopes into the back of the house—which was 
actually the older part of it—Jenny was not unhappy. 
Her companions, as Mrs. Grainger had said, were 
much older than herself, yet considerably more lively 
than those she had, left in Werewood. First of all, 
came little Miss Foliot, whom Jenny had first seen 
on the night of her embarrassed arrival. For a long 
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time she found it hard to believe that Euphemia 
Foliot—at the “back” they called her Miss Effie— 
could be Mrs. Grainger’s sister. Miss Effie’s indeter¬ 
minate face reflected her nature, which was equally 
soft and good-humoured and almost featureless. Mrs. 
Grainger treated her as a backward child: an estimate 
in which Miss Effie acquiesced—and not without cun¬ 
ning, for it enabled her to protect herself and the rest 
of the household by an affectation of innocence, and 
when it suited her, deliberately to play the enfant 
terrible with devastating effect. She was by no means 
so guileless as she allowed her sister to suggest, and 
managed, in fact, to get her way in most things. 

Though life had byno means treated her generously, 
having left her at fifty (or whatever her quite un- 
guessable age might be) unattractive, unmarried and 
completely dependent, her attitude towards it re¬ 
mained kindly and humorous and contented. Apart 
from an indefatigable industry—her plump, capable 
hands and her pattering feet were never still—her 
interest was centred in the limited human relation¬ 
ships of the household, the farm and the village of 
Temeford. These, indeed, though she took no active 
part in them, were the salt of her life. She examined 
them and discussed them with a passionate ingenuity. 
Having had no life of her own to speak of, she found 
excitement vicariously and with a sort of fluttering 
emotionalism—not merely in the lives of neighbours 
she knew or had heard of, but in those of imaginary 
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characters in the innumerable penny novelettes which 
Mr. Grainger, who appreciated her value as an ally 
and a buffer between him and her sister, smuggled into 
her bedroom on his return from market. 

If it was partly out of pity for Jenny as a young 
and probably homesick creature, it was also on account 
of the romantic possibilities inherent in her youth that 
Miss Effie “took to” her. Jenny was naturally flattered 
by this quick friendliness: if Mrs. Moule had taught 
her one thing it was humility; and the fact that Miss 
Foliot, who had been born and brought up “a lady” 
in this grand house full of red' and blue glass and 
mahogany furniture took any notice of her at all was 
no small privilege; that she treated her as an equal in 
age as well as in social status and made her a confidant 
was a concession even greater. While Miss Foliot 
helped her at the “front” in such genteel tasks as dust¬ 
ing and bed-making, or stood over her while she 
washed floors or polished linoleum, Jenny took her 
familiarity as a compliment to herself, not realizing 
that hers was the only companionship in which this odd 
little woman found relief from loneliness. 

Their conversation was rather one-sided. When once 
she started twittering, Miss Foliot, released from her 
long repression, found it hard to stop, and her excited 
flood of small-talk was made more urgent by an ever¬ 
present (and reasonable) dread of Mrs. Grainger’s 
appearing which made her lower her voice to a reedy 
whisper that resembled the nesting song of some small 
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birds, so faint and hurried as to be sometimes almost 
inaudible. She conceived it her duty, apparently, to 
make Jenny familiar in the shortest possible time not 
only with the family history of the owners of Gannow 
Green—which included the intimacies of her sister’s 
marital and financial difficulties pas: and present—but 
also with every trivial detail she had ever learned, by 
gossip, enquiry or personal observation, about the other 
people who worked on the farm, their families, and 
every other human being who lived (or loved) within 
a radius of four miles. 

These hushed and rapid recitals were concerned 
even more with love than with life. Miss Foliot’s eyes 
envisaged the whole of her narrow world as seething 
in the flames of the tender passion. She saw this, in¬ 
deed, as the sole motive of human action; and whether 
its results were commendable or scandalous or merely 
trivially amusing, her inquisitive little brain fastened 
on them with the same avidity. There was not in the 
district a single approximation between people of 
opposite sexes however tentative, not a projected 
marriage or approaching birth, legitimate or otherwise, 
not a degree of domestic coolness or irregular inflam¬ 
mation that did not, in some mysterious manner, reach 
Miss Effie’s ears and engross her mind—a mind which, 
strange to say, was itself oddly innocent, moving amid 
these chronicles of rustic adventure and misadventure 
with an interest which, if it was romantic, had some¬ 
thing of the scientific detachment of a mathematician’s 
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exploring combinations and permutations of figures. 
When, as rarely happened, Miss Effie’s middens of 
local gossip or scandal were exhausted, she would re¬ 
count, at length and in detail, the emotional adven¬ 
tures of characters in the novelettes Mr. Grainger 
brought her, running on in the same reedy whisper of 
confidence and with so little attempt at differentiation 
that Jenny, reconstructing these fables in solitude, 
found it hard to decide which of Miss Effie’s people 
belonged to fact and which to fiction, so impartially 
did the narrator identify herself with the emotions of 
both. 

One day, when Jenny was polishing the fretted 
brass fender in the drawing-room, Miss Effie suddenly 
slipped into personal narrative. As she spoke her 
amorphous face flushed redder than usual; her small 
eyes, behind their iron-rimmed spectacles, grew moist 
with tears ; her thin voice trembled. She was so shy 
and hesitant in unbosoming herself as to be difficult 
to follow; but Jenny quickly guessed (since it seemed 
unlikely that the subject would be changed) that she 
was speaking of a love-affair of her own. 

“Here, in this very room,” she was saying, “on a 
Sunday, it was, after dinner. Dad had fallen asleep in 
that chair over there, as it might be, and I was sat 
where I’m standing now with my crochet. My eyes, 
of course, were a lot better then than they are now ... 
well, it’s thirty-two years ago, so that isn’t surprising. 
Leayes fade, they say, and life is full of might-have- 
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beens. But I can see him now, just as if it was yester¬ 
day: such a handsome fellow, you’ve really no idea, 
coming across the room on tiptoe for fear of disturb¬ 
ing Dad—as well he might, for Dad always woke 
up crotchety after his Sunday afternoon’s snooze. 
Well, what could a girl think? You could have 
knocked me over with a feather j for there he was, 
flopped down on his knees on the hearthrug—just a 
couple of feet on this side of where you’re kneeling 
now—grabbing hold of my hands and putting his head 
in my lap. I can smell his hair still: young men always 
dressed their hair with pomade, as they called it, in 
those days. My crochet smelt of it for weeks. Then 
he lifted his head and looked me in the eyes. He said: 
‘Effie, my darling . . .’ he said . . .” Miss Foliot 
gasped and stopped suddenly. “No, no, I’ve no right 
to tell you what he said, dear: that is mother's secret! 
And, of course, when we came to ourselves, We both 
realized it was only a flash in the pan, a sweet flower 
born to fade. We knew it could never have been and 
was never meant to be. It was the old, old story of 
money and love, for he hadn’t a penny to his name 
and no more had I, being the younger sister. And even 
if we’d both had sufficient, I believe to this day that 
Grace would have nipped it in the bud. But I still have 
my dreams of what might have been, and nobody can 
take those away. I was only eighteen, just a little bit 
older than you are; yet, looking back, it seems just 
like yesterday . . 
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It was only after Miss Effie, encouraged by this 
first experiment, had begun and cut short the same 1 
story a dozen times, that Jenny by dint of collating 
fragments of evidence—and particularly one lapse from 
prudence in which the word “George” had slipped 
out—tumbled suddenly to the heart of Miss Effie’s 
mystery: that her young admirer, whose advances Mrs. 
Grainger had nipped in the bud, had been none other 
than Mr. Grainger himself, and that, although per¬ 
manently resigned, Miss Effie was still in love with 
him. 

This conclusion gave Jenny a shock of incredulous 
surprise. She found it hard to picture that paunchy, 
fuddled little man with his fuzzy heard and his miss¬ 
ing tooth as the dashing young suitor who had laid his 
pomaded head on Miss Effie’s lap; but then, neither 
had Miss Effie herself appeared to her as the probable 
inspiration of romantic dreams; nor did she, at that 
time, consider the love-stories, with which Miss Effie’s 
flushed little brain was buzzing, as in any way applic¬ 
able to herself. Her adoration of David was still a 
virginal passion. If it had been suggested that she 
loved him except as her brother, her devoted com¬ 
panion, her soul’s confidant, her only friend, she 
would have found the idea preposterous. Miss Effie, 
on the other hand, was not content to leave it at that. 
Jenny was far too young and desirable to be allowed 
to escape from the part of a purveyor of vicarious 
romance. Miss Effie, in search for this consolation, 
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questioned her sharply. What young men had she 
known in Werewood and which did she fancy? 

Jenny laughed. There weren’t any young men in 
Werewood to fancy, she said, and even if there had 
been, Mrs. Moule would have kept them away. 

“You can't keep them away, dear, when once it 
starts: that’s the trouble,” Miss Eme said. “Sooner 
or later love finds a way in; you make no mistake about 
that! Do you mean to tell me you don’t know any 
young men at all?” 

“Well, of course, there’s David.” 

“David? And who may he be?” Miss Effie pounced 
on the name triumphantly, like a cat on a mouse. 
“David Wilden? Now don’t those two names go 
together beautifully. Jenny Wilden . . . that sounds 
nice too. He’s your cousin, is he? And how old did 
you say? Two years’ difference? That’s just as it 
should be. Tell me all about him,” she demanded, 
prepared to gloat. “A schoolmaster; that’s a very 
superior calling, though the pay’s not too good. And, 
of course, there are some people say that first cousins 
shouldn’t marry. When the children come, poor little 
mites, they’re apt to be blemished—some little thing 
wrong with them: cross eyes or glands in the neck, or 
bufting or just weak-headedness. But I shouldn’t take 
count of that, Jenny, if I were you—no, not for one 
moment, not if you’re in love. Take hold of your 
happiness while you can get it, dear: that’s my motto. 
If you don’t, you can take the word of one who has 
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suffered herself: you’ll always regret it. And if 
David’s not Mr. Right, well, you needn’t worry. A 
nice clean young girl like you is bound to have plenty 
of chances and good ones too. You just wait till you go 
to church on the warm Sunday evenings in summer. If 
you come to the gate alone there’ll be nobody more 
surprised than me. It’ll come, never fear; and then, 
if you’re wise, mind, you’ll tell me all about it. I may 
be what they call an old maid, dear, but I’ve had my 
day and I know all there is to know.” 

From that time David took a prominent place among 
the heroes of Miss Effie’s erotic mythology. She re¬ 
ferred to him frequently and asked Jenny all kinds 
of intimate questions about his person—his hair, his 
eyes, his voice and his hands. Jenny answered them 
fully. In this way the image of David was never far 
from her mind. Being forced to dwell on it thus— 
and always in one connection—she began to ask her¬ 
self seriously whether perhaps Miss Effie wasn’t right, 
whether, unknown to herself, she hadn’t been in love 
with him always, and he with her, without either 
mentioning it. Miss Effie’s proximity was a positive 
forcing-house for romantic sensations. In her company 
it was impossible to speak and hard to think about any¬ 
thing else. Even when Jenny returned to “the back” 
she was pursued by memories of their conversation and 
carried with her, for secret reading by winter candle¬ 
light, a selection from the penny romances on which 
Miss Effie battened. There was in these ill-written 
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sops to sensuality a complete monotony of theme (they 
were all, more or less, Cinderella), very little variety 
of character, and even less of incident; but these 
obvious defects counted as virtues in Miss Effie’s eyes; 
she would have been disappointed, ini ieed, if she hadn’t 
found them. All she asked of the writer was that he 
should induce a melting mood. He might leave the 
rest to her: once that mood was established the banal 
invention became as exalted and moving as any of the 
great love-stories of history (of which, indeed, Miss 
Effie was ignorant), since the heroine of each was, in 
the spirit if not in the flesh, Euphemia Foliot. 

For Jenny, through lack of the necessary experience, 
this personal identification proved harder. She con¬ 
sidered the helpless heroines of the novelettes rather 
“soft,” and doubted if she would ever behave as they 
did. But in the case of the heroes, who were invariably 
strong if eloquent, her critical faculty was deliberately 
suspended, and each one of them, sooner or later, 
assumed the shape of David. 

At the back of the house she received a harsh and 
healthy corrective to Miss Effie’s romanticism in the 
talk of the two elderly retainers, relics of Mrs. 
Grainger’s father’s regime, who shared her meals and 
her company in most of her working hours. Mrs. 
Branch, her immediate superior, was a spare, swarthy 
woman who might have been anything between fifty 
and seventy. Time and labour had furrowed her face, 
and the loss of her teeth had allowed her cheeks to 
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fall in and deepen the furrows, accentuating the bony 
foundation of features that were still strong and must 
once have been handsome. In the prominence of her 
cheek-bones, the narrowed, tawny eyes, the sallowness 
of her skin and the straight hair which, whatever her 
age might be, was still black as a crow’s tail, she re¬ 
minded Jenny of Fred Badger’s woman, Savinia. In¬ 
deed, Mrs. Branch had gipsy blood in her and was 
not ashamed of it. But her body showed none of 
Savinia’s languorous softness ; it was all bone and 
sinew. Her movements were quick; her voice was 
harsh as a jay’s; her intelligence, as well as her body, 
swift, hard, and ruthless. She had a coarse mind and 
a foul tongue. Even her kindness—and she could 
often be kind—was rough and cynical, as though she 
recognized it as a weakness, and laughed at herself and 
its object together. Yet, on the whole, Jenny felt 
happier with Mrs. Branch than with Miss Effie: she 
knew just where she was with her. And, in spite of 
the swarthy coloration of her skin, Mrs. Branch was 
scrupulously clean. 

Nobody could ever have said that of the third 
regular inhabitant of the “back” of Gannow Green: 
an elderly man called Lisha: Jenny never discovered 
his surname. He, too, seemed to her very old, though 
his hair, like Mrs. Branch’s, had no thread of grey in 
it. He had been born on the farm and never worked 
anywhere else nor ventured farther away from it than 
Worcester or Ludlow. From his childhood his life 
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had been devoted to the growing of hops, and the 
pursuit of this traditional and highly-technical craft 
had so fully absorbed it that he neither knew nor cared 
•—and rarely spoke—about anything else. Mrs. 
Branch, who was fond of him—it was impossible to 
deal roughly with a creature so harmless as Lisha— 
treated him rather as if he were an old and favourite 
animal, permitted, in spite of obvi >us disadvantages, 
to stretch his aged limbs in front of the kitchen fire. 

Jenny, too, felt kindly towards him, not so much for 
what he did or said as for what he was: a creature not 
wholly human, resembling, with his short round- 
backed figure, trussed up and padded in winter with 
layer on layer of Mr. Grainger’s cast-off clothes, and 
his small, cunning eyes and snout barely protruding 
from tangled* thickets of beard and whisker, some 
humble, earthly denizen of field or hedgerow: a 
badger, a hedgehog, or, perhaps even more, a mole— 
for he wore a cap and a waistcoat of mangy moleskins, 
and when he trudged in from the hop-yards, in which 
he never stopped working from dawn to sunset, his 
torn coat (bulging with a snared rabbit in the skirt 
pocket) his string-tied trousers and his stiff hob-nailed 
boots were so caked with the red Temeside mud which 
was his natural element, that he appeared to have 
spent his day in rolling or burrowing in it. He not only 
looked but also ate like an animal, tearing flesh from 
bone as he fed and greedily smacking his lips; and 
when he had gorged himself, he would instantly curl 
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up like a dog and fall asleep, his wet clothes steaming, 
in the sack-padded chair he had chosen for himself in 
the dark ingle-nook. When he woke from this stupor 
of repletion—a change that was first betrayed by the 
sparkle of those bright little hedgehog-eyes—old Lisha 
would slink away to the cellar to draw himself a jugful 
of tart, greenish cider. Then, perhaps, he would talk 
for a while to Mrs. Branch, in an uncouth dialect that 
Jenny at first could hardly understand, of things that 
she understood even less—of how the hops were show¬ 
ing or how land-drains were clogged or a horse gone 
lame, or how he had chatted about hops or rabbits with 
a labourer from the next farm. His speech, like him¬ 
self, belonged to a forgotten age, rarely passing out¬ 
side traditional lore and proverbs which regulated 
opinion and action in every problem or emergency pre¬ 
sented to his narrow life. “They do say . ..” he would 
begin. Then the time-honoured judgment followed: 
that as the sun had shone at Christmas it would be a 
good year for cherries; that as it had been moonlight 
at Christmas it must be a light year for hay; that the 
snow which enwrapped them in February meant a fine 
summer; that a lowing cow soon forgot her calf; that 
it was a poor hen couldn’t scrat for one chick. When 
these secular judgments had been delivered, he would 
swig down the dregs of his cider and take the jug out 
to swill it under the pump while he looked at the sky 
to foretell the next day’s weather. After this he would 
open the kitchen door to mumble good night and crawl 
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off to the loft, as dark as a badger’s holt, where he had 
slept ever since he first came to Gannow Green as a 
boy, in an air impregnated by the drowsy odour of 
hops, which clung to the cribs and pockets which once 
had held them, stored in the stable below. Jenny 
never saw Lisha wash, nor had she reason to believe 
that he ever did. She doubted if he undressed or took 
off his moleskin cap in winter; for he, who worked 
out of doors in the bitterest weather, had a terror of 
draughts. He could neither read nor write, and did 
not regret it. 

Perhaps it was because her experience of human kind 
was so limited, that Jenny accepted and even liked her 
two odd companions without question. She liked Lisha 
because he was good, not only in the negative sense 
in which most other animals were good through not 
being troubled with conscience, but also in the sweet¬ 
ness and innocence of a nature which, unlike Mrs. 
Branch’s, had no trace of spite or ugliness, and, again, 
in such positive virtues as his almost savage loyalty to 
his old master’s two daughters and his affection for the 
hop-yards to which, with no palpable rewards save food, 
drink and rheumatism, he had devoted five-sixths of 
his life. For Lisha there was no place like Gannow 
Green, no family like the Foliots—Mr. Grainger just 
scraped through by virtue of his marriage-lines—no 
river like Teme, no work like his own. He was that 
rarest of natural phenomena, the perfectly contented 
human being. 
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Mrs. Branch was not good. Even Jenny, in her 
innocence, soon knew that. She had neither principles 
nor redeeming loyalties. She was not even faithful to 
her employers, each of whom, for different reasons, 
she disliked. She was, none the less, a remarkable 
woman—not merely in her native intelligence but in 
her acquired knowledge of human nature, and par¬ 
ticularly of its frailties, which was vast and cynical. She 
was dishonest and shifty, but both in so brazen a way 
that these qualities, in her case, lost some of their mean¬ 
ness. Above all, her sinewy frame and subtle mind 
were inspired by an almost daemonic energy. She was 
ready to work herself, almost literally, to the bone} 
and'this cardinal virtue atoned, in Mrs. Grainger’s eyes, 
for the defects of character of which she was aware. 
She knew also that though Mrs. Branch might lie or 
steal for herself she had an infallible nose for the lies 
and thefts of others, and might be trusted, if only as 
a matter of pride in her own acuteness, to protect Gan- 
now Green from mischief and depredations. The men 
and women who worked on the farm, “living out,” and 
the locust-hordes of hoppers who descended on the 
fields in summer, lived in dread of her. If she worked 
herself without pity, she was even more pitiless with 
others: a fact which Jenny, who worked under her, soon 
learnt to her cost. 

And the work of that understaffed farm was pro¬ 
digious. It began at dawn—those dark winter dawns 
of the Teme valley’s sodden marls—in which frozen 
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mist lay milky between the apposing ridges. It was 
her job, with numb hands, to rake out the kitchen grate 
and light the fire, the great crackling fire that roared 
up the chimney’s black throat and 1; eked the huge pots 
in which the water was boiling for scalding the dairy- 
pans. By the time this was lit, the cattle came trailing 
into the byre for milking. On some mornings her 
fingers were glad of the warmth of the creatures’ 
udders and of the heaving flank to which her iron- 
bound forehead was pressed. Before milking was 
finished, the first steaming pails had passed to the 
separator, whose whirring note that droned through the 
house like a hornet was the signal for Mr. and Mrs. 
Grainger to come to life in their ceremonial four- 
poster, and for Miss Effie to emerge from her romantic 
dreams j and the moment they woke they were ready 
for cups of tea, which must be carried up to their bed¬ 
sides without delay, and jugs of hot water for washing. 

But before the skim-milk and separated cream could 
enter the dairy the shelves of slate and stone-flagged 
floor of that dim subterranean chamber must be scoured 
with cold water, whose icy chill bit into the bones and 
froze their very marrows. And as soon as the separator 
had stopped whirring, its parts must be scalded with 
water bubbling at the boil, but before this was finished 
another heaped fire must be flaring at “the front,” and 
the breakfast-table laid to greet the Graingers frigidly 
descending j and bacon sliced and eggs fried and bread 
toasted and more tea made and hurried forward. 
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At this moment, when the kitchen table was littered 
with foodstuffs and bacon-rind, old Lisha, who had 
been up before any of them, arrived ravenous for food, 
and Jenny, too, felt famished; but breakfast, in the 
kitchen at Gannow Green, was a perfunctory meal of 
tea gulped down scalding and food snatched with chil- 
blained fingers: for, if it was Monday, the great copper 
must be boiled for washing, and on Tuesday smooth¬ 
ing-irons heated, and on Wednesday fowls killed and 
plucked and drawn for Thursday’s market at Teme- 
ford; and twice a week sour cream churned and butter 
made up, and on Friday the bread-oven fired with 
wood for baking, and every day greedy poultry fed 
with corn and stinking fish-meal mash, and sharps 
mixed for ducks and skim-milk carried to the store- 
pigs, or, in later spring, there were orphan lambs to 
be “tiddled” with milk in bottles—while, all the time, 
as she scurried to and fro through alternations of icy 
draughts and hot steam, Jenny knew that the front 
rooms were demanding her attention. And before she 
had finished with these (for Miss Effie hindered her) it 
was time to lay the dining-room table for dinner and 
carry in the dinner itself: time passing so quickly that 
when she saw Lisha appearing as hungry as ever at the 
back door, it seemed to her as if he ought not to be 
there, having only just gobbled his breakfast. And 
then, almost before the food had settled on her 
stomach, the dining-room bell would tinkle for clear¬ 
ing the table. Mrs. Branch would cry: “Come on, 
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Jenny, what are you dreaming about now?” So that 
she had to jump up, leaving Lisha picking his teeth • 
with a fork and Mrs. Branch hiccoughing, and run to 
the front and come back staggering under a trayful of 
cutlery and china that, together with the plates which 
had been used in the kitchen and the cooking-utensils, 
must now be scalded again and scrubbed and wiped and 
dried and put away—by which time Mrs. Branch 
would declare that she ought to be tidying up the 
kitchen or she’ld never have time to get on with that 
darning and mending, to say nothing of trimming 
them lamps and filling them up. 

Indeed, in those short winter days the lamps were 
soon needed, for the kitchen was dark at the best of 
times yet before they were lit the fowls had to be fed 
again and the eggs collected while the cows were 
already trailing home for the second milking, with a 
repetition of the morning’s ritual of separating and 
scalding, in the middle of which the bell tinkled again 
for Mrs. Grainger’s tea, while Lisha, more ravenous 
than ever, stood again at the door, stamping snow from 
his boots or unloosening the frozen clods of red earth 
from the hop-yards with the horn-handled jack-knife 
he used for slicing his luncheon. 

All day and every day, from dawn until long after 
sunset, it seemed to Jenny, was subordinated to the 
insatiable appetites of human beings and those of the 
domestic animals to which, in fact, they were slaves. 
When at last evening came she was too drowsy to do 
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anything but yawn and blink by the fire, though, even 
then, Mrs. Branch reproached her for her inactivity. 

“When I was your age,” she said, “my fingers was 
never idle. If you’ve nothing better to do, you might 
hem them there dish-clouts or mend your own apron: 
them that sticks pins where needles ought to go, they 
never gets married, don’t forget that, my lady!” 

When, one evening, tempting providence, Jenny 
produced one of little Miss Effie’s novelettes, Mrs. 
Branch was even more scornful. 

“What d’you reckon you be doing with that faddy 
trash?” she asked. “Miss Effie give it you, did she? 
Well, that’s all she can look for now: her be one of 
the'quality and a poor old maiden, Lord pity her! But 
you ... a great bouncing, bosomful girl like you be! 
Love-tales! You’ll soon be getting all of that stuff 
you want, and behappen a bellyful more. Get a man 
for yourself, my lass, and a couple of babbies and yo’ 
won’t want no more love-tales!” she ended, with a 
bitter laugh. 

“Well, I don’t see no harm in them any road,” 
Jenny protested. 

“And no more do I,” old Lisha broke in unex¬ 
pectedly. “What I say: if a person has got the power 
of reading and writing and suchlike, like Jenny here 
have, I say, that there person should read and write 
and suchlike j and them that can’t, I say, ought to leave 
them be.” 

“And let ’em rot their eyesight with reading,” Mrs. 
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Branch went on, unperturbed by this enfilade. “Her’ll 
find herself wearing spectacles like Miss Effie, if her 
goes on straining them that road, and that makes a 
pretty sight for any young man!” 

“I don’t want no young man,” Jenny said. 

“Oh, don’t you?” the old woman scoffed. “That’s 
against nature, that is, just you w;it!” 

She didn’t want any young man; and yet the idea 
of a possible lover was no longer st-ange to her mind, 
though the two conceptions from which the idea had 
been born—Miss Effie’s genteel romantics, which 
seemed vaguely unreal, and Mrs. Branch’s hearty 
grossnesses, which brutally offended her instinctive 
modesty—equally failed to satisfy her. The idea pre¬ 
sented itself to her more frequently and was less easily 
banished as the season turned and life suddenly seemed 
to be less exacting than when half her energies had 
been spent in resisting winter. She was growing faster 
than ever. Mr. Grainger, whose friendliness now took 
the form of catching hold of her whenever they met at 
safe distance from Mrs. Grainger’s eyes, declared that 
she had shot up a good two inches and put on half a 
score since she came to Gannow Green, and Mrs. 
Branch’s frank description of her figure was not un¬ 
justified. She was harder and stronger too, and had' 
almost lost her old habit of dreaming, having little 
time to spare for it. Mrs. Branch’s impatience had 
wakened her up and taught her to move nimbly. She 
was more conscious of her own youth and vitality than 
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ever she had been, more ready to appreciate and to 
keep pace with the universal resurgence of life that 
came with spring. 

On Temeside the seasonal change was more gradual 
than in Werewood. It began with the first mild spell 
of the year in February, when the ribbon of green 
which, even under snow, had never quite disappeared 
from the river’s margin, grew gradually wider, spread¬ 
ing outward over the fields to coppices, where an occa¬ 
sional primrose bloomed and stiff hazel-catkins turned 
yellow. In March, old Lisha’s more serious work in 
the hop-yards began with the sheer labour of driving-in 
poles and the more complicated business of stringing. 
Like a little methodical spider he moved up and down 
the long alleys, spinning his intricate criss-cross of 
threads, the warp along which the new shoots would 
weave their wayward patterns. 

Nearer home, the stark boughs of the cherry- 
orchards were swollen with spiked clusters of flower- 
bud. All visible trees save the two Wellingtonias 
and the clawed monkey-puzzle, which looked 
dead as the house itself, appeared to be swelling 
with sap. Lisha brought no more rabbits to the 
back door in his pockets, for the does had begun 
to kindle. In the wattle folds plaintive bleatings were 
heard, for the ewes had started lambing. On black 
nights Jenny saw the shepherd’s lantern moving across 
the paddock. At dawn the shrubberies throbbed and 
bubbled with bird-song j and the morning air was soft 
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and inviting. Inviting to what? Jenny wondered. She 
could not even explain to herself this warm unrest. 
She only knew, through the consciousness of the flesh 
which is separate from that of the mind, that in her 
present existence, healthy and contented as it might be, 
there was something missing. 

She felt this inexplicable yearning even more when 
April burst into such a blizzard of cherry-bloom as 
only Temeside can show; when the bines of the spring¬ 
ing hops were bound to their poles with ropes of 
twisted rushes, and amber sunlight lengthened, and 
the whole wide valley’s green seemed richer for the 
white and gold with which it was sprinkled. 

Then, walking back from Temeford Church on 
a Sunday evening, she became aware that she was not 
alone in feeling this sweet relaxation. Folk no longer 
hurried home, hunched with cold, to their firesides, 
but stood in the roadway talking and laughing under 
the feathery trees, and turned and called echoing good 
nights again from a distance, as though loth to part. 
And now, when evensong was finished, the farm-boys 
waited in little groups outside the churchyard wall. 
Once or twice a boy called after Jenny, offering to see 
her home. Though she shook her head and smiled, 
she couldn’t help thinking how companionable it might 
have been, if she hadn’t felt shy, to let one of the 
nicest walk home with her, arm in crook, though of 
course not one of them could compare with David. 
The field paths were scattered, on those evenings, with 
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such sedate couples solemnly walking side by side, 
defensively self-conscious and silent so long as they 
knew she watched them} but if, having passed them, 
she chanced to look back, she would notice that the 
boy’s hand had slipped about the girl’s waist as they 
walked, or that, suddenly stopping, they stood motion¬ 
less, tightly clipped in each other’s arms. It must be 
comforting, she thought, when one felt lonely, to be 
held closely like that. But there was nobody she really 
wanted to hold her, except David. 

She was beginning to think about David more and 
more often, and to wonder what was happening to him. 
In Aunt Thirza’s replies to the dutiful letters she 
wrote to Nineveh there was never any mention of him 
—nor much else, indeed, but repeated enjoinments as 
to cleanliness and hard work and submissiveness and 
keeping the Sabbath, and reminders that The Day was 
certainly nearer than ever. At last, in late May, she 
felt that she could not go on any longer without hear¬ 
ing about him} so on a Sunday afternoon, the only time 
of the week when she had any freedom, she determined 
to write to him. She found the task difficult, for the 
things she wanted to say would have looked odd on 
paper, and self-consciousness made her first attempts 
so pert and flippant as to misrepresent her. It would 
have been easier, she felt, to have written naturally a 
year ago. In the end she wrote: 
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Dear David, 

Nobody tells me a thing about you so 1 think I had 
better write hoping you will answer. I came here to 
Gcmnow Green just after the time you didn y t come 
when Uncle Jem came with the tulips they must be a 
sight now I wish 1 could see them and you. It is hard 
work here and not like Werewoc d but I think you 
would like it. We grow hops heie and cherries that 
cost three thousand five hundred pounds. The hop- 
yards they call them are like a cads cradle you make 
with string, but Werewood is nicer because 1 think this 
river they call it the Teme is too big and quiet not 
like ow brooks, and the trees are all tidy and don y t 
smell the same. There are nummerous animals here 
and lambs with their tales cut and the pigs has farried 
and has little ones they are all black. 1 walk to the 
chwrch Sunday evenings but David I miss you and long 
to talk to you like we used to. Mrs . Branch says that 
too much reading rots the eyesight, so do be careful, 
and write to me soon. 

Your loving Cousin, 

Jenny . 

At the foot of the letter she put a row of five crosses 
for kisses^ but when she saw them staring at her in 
black and white she wondered whether David might 
think them too forward. Still, there they were, and 
the writing of the letter had been such a struggle and 
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church-time was coming so near that she couldn’t face 
writing another. So she appended a postscript: 

The kisses are for Uncle Jem t but you can keep one 
for yourself if you like. 

When she had posted her letter, Jenny felt curiously 
lightened, as though some obstruction to complete 
happiness had been removed. She was so flushed and 
gay and ebullient that evening that Mrs. Branch stared 
at her shrewdly. 

“What’s come over you, child?” she said. “Anyone 
’ldjthink you’d gone off it. Oh, don’t think yo’ can 
take me in. I know what it be. What’s his name, and 
where do he come from?” 

Jenny only laughed. It was fun, she thought, pre¬ 
tending and leading Mrs. Branch on to imagine some 
boy had been after her without “letting on” that she 
had struck a false scent. She did not confess the true 
cause of her odd elation because, when she came to 
think of it, it was rather tame compared with the one 
Mrs. Branch had imagined. Yet all the week that 
followed this Sunday was strangely sweetened by the 
thought that any post might bring her David’s reply. 
Alas, no reply came that week, nor yet the next} and 
then another week passed, and still no reply—-until, 
one day, when she took in the breakfast, Mrs. Grainger 
handed her a buff envelope. “This must be for you,” 
she said. It was addressed to “Jenny” Gannow Green 
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Farm , Nr Temejord. On her way to the “back” she 
tore it open eagerly. Her own letter, and nothing else, 
was inside. Over her direction, a slanting official hand 
had scrawled in indelible pencil: Gone away. No 
Address. 



CHAPTER TWO 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

I 

It was hardly surprising that the post office knew 
nothing of David’s whereabouts. Jem and he were 
among those minimal creatures of whom, unless they 
were “known to the police” the Law took no cogniz¬ 
ance: indistinguishable units in the horde of shifting 
labour which, since the middle of the last century, has 
moved slowly to and fro over the face of industrial 
England—from the sordid back-to-backs of Lanca¬ 
shire (where the mischief began) to the Potteries and 
the West Midlands, and from the Midlands, again to 
South Wales—seeking work and food wherever these 
became plentiful, very much as their remote nomadic 
ancestors sought pasture—with the result that it was 
as easy for a man to be lost in the heart of the Black 
Country as in that of the Black Continent. 

When Jem Wilden wisely left Great Mawne 
Colliery for his new job in the Sedgebury Main, four 
or five miles away, and took the risk of establishing 
David first at Dulston as a pupil-teacher at fifteen 
pounds a year and then in North Bromwich, he had 
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decided that he could save energy and shoe-leather, 
if not cash, by abandoning their old home at Halesby 
and settling in a cheaper house, or possibly in lodgings, 
nearer his work. 

This decision had cost Jem more than any part of 
his sacrifice. He was no longer adventurous, and the 
little house in which he had lived ever since he left 
Werewood meant as much to him as its shell means to 
a snail. When he left it to move to Sedgebury, he felt 
lonely and out of bearing. He giudged leaving his 
tulips to the mercies of callous strangers who would 
probably never lift them, but leave them to rot or 
degenerate in the stiff soil, or, perhaps, dig them up 
and throw them away in the ash-pit to make room for 
potatoes. He was consoled a little to think that the best 
of his treasures were already rejoicing in the leafy 
alluvium of Nineveh and happier in their transplanta¬ 
tion than he. 

But the wrench he felt at parting with them was 
nothing compared with his desolation in losing David. 
They had grown up together; they were more, as he 
had often said, like a pair of twins than father and son. 
Until he woke up to find himself lonely, Jem had not 
realized that the material part of his sacrifice would be 
the least; and what hurt him even more than his own 
distress was the conviction that David, whose nature 
he believed to be softer and less capable of endurance 
than his own, must be fretting more than himself. 

For some time at least, until they could judge 
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for themselves how far the funds they had set aside 
for the experiment would go, they had agreed to waste 
no more money on travelling; and though Jem 
grudged every penny they saved by not meeting, he 
was glad, on the whole, that his son did not visit Sedge- 
bury; for he knew that if David saw his rough quarters, 
and realized the manifold discomforts and deprivations 
he had willingly imposed on himself, he would be 
capable of giving up all his ambitions in protest. 

It was hard for a boy who had been brought up as 
softly as David to understand that his father was 
accustomed to accept the hardships of - an earlier 
generation, compared with which any to which he was 
used, appeared trivial. So Jem went on his unobtrusive 
appointed way, spending nothing that could be saved, 
trudging over to Halesby and back again on Saturdays 
to pick up an extra shilling or two by playing his cornet 
in the band, jealously cutting down his tobacco and beer 
and moderating his appetite, rather pinched in the face 
and older in body, but consistently cheerful—and 
proud, far prouder than ever, of David and of his 
future; certain, too, of the reward of David’s gratitude 
and of what was more important than this, of David’s 
love. This period of rigour and of probation would 
only last three years. Beyond this he firmly forbade 
himself to speculate; for if David succeeded and went 
out into the world he would be more completely lost 
to him than ever, and that would not bear thinking of. 
Fortunately for Jem, the temptation to think was 
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easily shelved. Thought—particularly thought for 
the morrow—was not in his line. All through life his 
circumstances as well as his nature had compelled him 
to live in the present, to take things good and bad as 
they came. 

Even so, on the whole, Jem Wilden was happier 
than David, because he was less subject to extremes of 
elation and despair. He, at least, . ontinued to inhabit 
the world to which he was accustomed and in which he 
was known, and to be absorbed in a familiar routine. 
To David, on the other hand, every circumstance of his 
new life seemed strange, incalculable, and, because of 
his dark imaginations, potentially hostile. Before, when 
he dashed into North Bromwich on his book-buying 
expeditions, he had looked upon it with a raider’s eyes, 
as a city of perilous dreams, rich in beauty and fit for 
spoliation; as a scene of imaginary triumphs in which 
honour was easily won, a place from which, at the least 
hint of frustration or failure, he could retire rapidly 
and unscathed to the known security of his snug fireside 
at Halesby. 

But now that, rashly, he had thrown himself into it 
and knew that there was no retreat, he found himself 
weak and disarmed and at the mercy of something as 
callous as it was vast: a gigantic conglomeration of in¬ 
sensate brick and mortar, terrifying of its very size, in¬ 
habited by three-quarters of a million of people whom, 
unlike himself, it failed to impress because they were 
born to it: every one. of them self-composed and self- 
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contained and perfectly at home, fitting into his place 
with a slick contemptuous ease and by no means pre¬ 
pared to make room for anyone else—least of all for 
this pale, dark, sensitive stranger with ill-fitting 
clothes, who spoke in an uncouth Black Country 
accent! 

The real reason why David failed to fit into North 
Bromwich and felt always just out of place was that he 
didn’t as yet belong to any of its cast-iron social 
categories. In some ways, even in his Sunday clothes, 
he looked like a workman} but workmen were 
quick to suspect that he wasn’t one. In others he 
was nearer to the black-coated workers in shops and 
offices} but they, too, could tell at a glance that he 
didn’t belong to them. What troubled him more than 
the disinterest of these male townsfolk was the attitude 
of the well-dressed women whom he encountered in 
the shopping-streets or occasionally, when pressure of 
time or weather compelled him to take one, in the 
steam-trams that served the quarter in which he 
lodged. He knew that the refinement of his pallid 
face and heavily-fringed violet eyes was attractive to 
women} he could flatter himself on the quickening of 
interest apparent in their eyes when first they saw him} 
but he could see again, with anger, how that interest 
was chilled and, finally, vanished, when their glances 
passed down from his face to his ill-cut clothes, his 
hands, which still showed the scars of labour, his hob¬ 
nailed boots. 
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This human unconcern contributed to his loneli¬ 
ness, making him ill-at-ease and, therefore; savagely 
suspicious; but North Bromwich itself intimidated him 
even more than its inhabitants. Until now he had never 
realized the monstrous extent of this heartless place 
and its bitter ugliness, nor the fact that North 
Bromwich was not one city, but many: not only the 
decorous town he already knew, where well-behaved 
crowds hurried to and fro or peered in the bright shop- 
windows, not only the open spaces about the Corinthian 
town hall to which fountains and statues gave an air of 
grim grandeur, but also the swarming zone of more 
popular traffic surrounding the sooty market-hall where 
the holders of open-air stalls displayed shoddier wares, 
and cheap-jacks and auctioneers and vendors of all 
sorts of quackery bawled their invitations, where a 
jostling crowd swayed and stank in the mingled odours 
of flowers and vegetable refuse and its own effluvia; 
where shawled women, carrying babies or pushing 
perambulators, stood haggling and screaming like 
shabby birds of prey about counters laden with frag¬ 
ments of inferior meat or flabby fish and poked them 
with grubby fingers. And below these again, in the 
dip where the canalized river poured through its brick 
culvert, lay a region of slaughter-houses and tanneries, 
to which jaded, bewildered flocks and herds were 
driven in terror; and another, of meaner streets with 
meaner shops, that served the unimaginable courts and 
warrens of slum where people still poorer lived; and 
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beyond these, again, endless gloomy thoroughfares, 
that ran canyon-like between factories and warehouses 
with rows of blank windows, sightless, encrusted with 
soot, behind which the small jewellers and stampers 
and brass-founders and makers of pearl-buttons and 
trinkets and hollow-ware and all the multifarious pro¬ 
ducts of North Bromwich plied their trades, each con¬ 
tributing its quota of steamy fume and stench to the 
sump of vitiated air; and after these, extending for 
mile on mile, encrusting the undulating contours of 
tableland like some scabby eruption, stretched a 
labyrinth of brick and plaster, more recently built 
than the city’s centre, yet already darkened by smoke 
to the similitude of age. 

These endless-seeming, empty streets with their 
blue-brick pavements and their thousands of small, 
dingy dwellings, indistinguishable one from another 
save by the varying cleanliness of their strips of 
machine-made lace curtain and the numbers on their 
scabrous front-doors, were even more depressing. In 
this bricky wilderness no open space could be found 
save, here and there, some school playground faced 
with barren asphalt or some graveyard crammed with 
forgotten dead and girt by rusty railings in the midst of 
which stood an ugly Victorian church that, in its 
desolation, suggested a mausoleum of defunct aspira¬ 
tions rather than the shrine of a living faith, a per¬ 
petual reminder of death rather than the hope of salva¬ 
tion. When their gates were thrown open on Sundays 
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and their shabby congregations gathered within them, 
the thin wailing of chants and hymn-tunes, distantly 
heard, sounded weak and dispirited, like the voices of 
children lost in the dark, and singi ng to keep up their 
spirits. 

Amid one of these desolate clearings in the forest 
of brick in a district called Lower Sparkdale, David 
Wilden found cheap lodgings. The tenant of the house 
in which he rented a room was a middle-aged brass- 
worker named Higgins with a wife and two grown¬ 
up daughters, both of whom were employed in a neigh¬ 
bouring button-factory, whose ammoniacal fumes of 
burnt bone and horn invaded the little square. David’s 
landlady, Mrs. Higgins, was a plump and slatternly 
body, good-hearted and shrewd, with an insatiable 
appetite for gross food and gossip; her husband a dour, 
sad, shrunken little man, whose body appeared to have 
been sucked dry by the abundant vitality of the female 
members of his family, but was actually rotted by a 
variety of industrial diseases, peculiar to his trade, 
which clogged the lungs with brass-filings and inflamed 
the stomach with fumes of the acid used in “finishing.” 

A brass-founder’s life was, traditionally, a short and 
a merry one; but Mr. Higgins was not very merry. 
For several weeks after he came to Lower Sparkdale, 
David was kept awake by his continual hawking and 
coughing which the rest of the family apparently failed 
to notice. Mrs. Higgins’s two daughters, Cissie and 
Ethel, took after their mother, and might be expected, 
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on reaching maturity, to resemble her. They were red¬ 
faced, loud-voiced, boisterous creatures, full of high 
animal spirits and coarseness. They had the factory- 
girl’s scornful dislike of domesticity and appeared to 
thrive, like gross weeds, in the household’s prosperous, 
disorderly, spendthrift existence. When he saw them 
and heard their loud voices, David dreaded them. 
Fortunately for him he seldom met them. As soon as 
they ran home from work and had gorged themselves 
on the abundant coarse food which their mother seemed 
to be engaged in cooking at every hour of the day, they 
rushed forth excitedly to join their fellow-workgirls 
in the wordy conflicts and the noisy romantic encounters 
of their natural hunting-ground, the streets. In any 
case, their bold eyes had rejected him instantly as game 
far too modest, financially and personally, for their 
ideas of sport. The mere sight of David’s books was 
sufficient to put them off him. To them he was only 
the new lodger who paid seventeen welcome shillings 
a week for his keep and the privilege of warming the 
cold spare bedroom at the back, whose window looked 
out on to the sheds and yard of their button-works. 

It looked out on to far more than these; for that 
part of Lower Sparkdale, belying its name, lay neither 
low nor yet in a valley, having been built on the top of 
a rise, and commanded, to northward, a series of 
parallel ridges crowned with slated roofs, fringes of 
chimney-pots and factory smoke-stacks: a wide land¬ 
scape (or brickscape) that, blurred by drifting vapours, 
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attained in its culminations—the pediment of the Town 
Hall, the dome of the Council House and the Art 
Gallery’s clock-tower—a grandeur like that of moun¬ 
tains magnified by mist. This dim vista gave the room 
in which David worked and slept (v. hen Mr. Higgins’s 
cough let him) a feeling of tower-like remoteness. It 
was reasonably clean and comfortable, and entirely his 
own. In that household there was no stint of food; 
for Mrs. Higgins was as generous as she was improvi¬ 
dent. After a little while, when he had fitted up 
shelves for his books and installed a table, this room 
became not merely familiar but homely—a refuge 
from an outer world that gave him no welcome. 

The North Bromwich Normal School, at which the 
“day-trainers,” as they were called, became qualified 
as teachers, and to which David trudged in every day, 
seemed, by contrast, bitterly alien. It was a gaunt 
building placed in the centre of the city under the 
shadow of the new University College (by whose 
students it was regarded as a poor and not very credit¬ 
able relation, and spoken of with apologetic contempt) 
and housed nearly two hundred young people of both 
sexes who aspired to gain teaching-certificates. 

Most of these had entered it through more conven¬ 
tional channels than David, by climbing within the 
frame of the elementary schools to the status of “pupil- 
teacher,” and then winning a “Queen’s Scholarship” 
that entitled them to further instruction. A few of 
the more able had taken a shorter cut, by passing 
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straight upward from Board School to High School. 
The most gifted or industrious of all had actually 
succeeded in obtaining a B.A. degree. Nearly 
all had clung to the rungs of one or other 
of the educational ladders continuously. None, 
as far as David knew, had suffered, like himself, the 
disadvantage of so long a break in their education as 
the years he had spent underground. 

The results of this interruption were various: First 
of all, he was older in years than many of his fellows j 
older, too, in looks, and inconceivably older in his 
acquaintance with the hard facts- of a working-man’s 
life. Whatever their origins might be—and the 
majority came from the class immediately above his— 
their existences had been confined and sheltered within 
the boundaries of a little, centripetal, scholastic world 
that smelt of ink and exercise-books and pencil-shav¬ 
ings, their thoughts mainly preoccupied with book¬ 
learning on which they would be examined and with 
the petty personalities of their fellows and teachers. 
“They are all of them children,” David told himself, 
“while I am a man.” 

Yet what talented children they seemed—or, at 
least, what a humiliating impression of superior culture 
they gave him! In North Bromwich, naturally, they 
were most of them city-bred, with the tqwnsman’s 
slick, superficial quick-wittedness, his alacrity of move¬ 
ment, his exterior smartness, his up-to-date slang. Not 
merely their dress, but their speech was standardized 
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in the current fashion, the broad Midland dialect 
dipped and softened to resemble a kind of polite 
Cockney which, believing it to be genteel, they were 
ambitious to speak. A similar unnatural constraint 
affected their manners. It sprang from their desire to 
imitate as closely as possible their immediate social 
superiors, the students of the University College to 
which they were loosely attached, and showed itself 
in a desire to emulate the “way they have in the public 
schools”—particularly in the newer ones—to exhibit 
esprit de corps , and to avoid with painful anxiety doing 
things that weren’t done: alien conventions that 
found their outward expression in the flaunting of neck¬ 
ties and blazers and rigid respect for traditions that 
were only a few years old. 

To David, who had earned a hard living on equal 
terms with his elders, this kind of behaviour seemed 
infantile. Even if he had wanted to adapt himself to 
the norm of the ‘Normal,’ his sense of humour and per- ( 
sonal dignity would not have permitted it. Yet, while 
he despised them, he did not take long to realize that 
these childish creatures with their ties and their public 
school spirit, their faked accents and catchwords, were 
still formidable opponents. In knowledge of life he 
knew he was far ahead of them. In the particular type 
of book-learning required of him, he recognized in 
himself the existence of vast lacunar, even the least 
intelligent of them were already better qualified than 
he—since the time he had spent in manual work and 
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unorganized dreaming had been applied by them to 
one limited object: the winning of their teaching- 
certificates. 

He had been made conscious of these deficiencies 
when, in the course of his first formal interview, Mr. 
Brough, the Principal of the Normal School, had 
catechized him. Mr. Brough was a kindly man with 
a shrewd, quick smile that invited confidence. 

“I can see, Mr. Wilden,” he said—and David 
gasped, for nobody had ever called him “mister” 
before—“I can see that from our point of view your 
education has had a good many gaps in it. You know 
what they are as well as I do, don’t you? It’s a pity, 
in one way, that you left school so early. In 
another, of course, it isn’t. Your experience in the pit 
will have broadened your mind. But I do think you 
should realize, from the start, that in a number of 
things that may seem to you unimportant—and pos¬ 
sibly are unimportant to anyone except the examiners 
of the Board of Education—you have a lot of leeway 
to make up. If you don’t make it up pretty soon you 
may find yourself in a hole. A good deal will depend 
on your first year’s examination. What you probably 
need is a little intensive coaching.” 

David smiled. “I can’t afford that, sir. It’s as much 
as I can do to pay my way as it is. But I’ve got a good 
memory. And I shall work.” 

“Yes, I’m sure you will work.” The Principal 
surveyed him silently, keenly. There was a quizzical 
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look in his kindly eyes. “Tell me frankly,” he said. 
“Why do you want to be a school-teacher?” 

“I don’t know,” David said. “I suppose it’s because 
I like books and things of that sort. It’s the easiest way 
—the only way I can see—of getting clear from . . .” 
He hesitated. 

“I understand. Far be it from me to discourage you, 
Mr. Wilden.” 

“You couldn’t discourage me, sir .” 

“I wouldn’t for the world. In the meantime, re¬ 
member I’m here to help you in any difficulty. My 
father was a miner, too. In Northumberland. Work 
won’t hurt you. It didn’t hurt me. Go on* and stick to 
it.” He smiled and nodded in token of dismissal. 

David stuck to it grimly, trying, as it were, to under¬ 
pin his faulty foundations by a fury of constructive 
reading which his loneliness made less difficult. He 
worked late into the night by the light of a smelly 
oil-lamp to the accompaniment of the brass-worker’s 
bouts of coughing and the landlady’s snores. When the 
printed page and the marginal notes he had scribbled 
went blurred before his tired eyes, he would sigh and 
stretch his limbs and open the window to stare out over 
the darkling city. North Bromwich, in fact, never 
slept. In the vista of brick there were always glimmers 
of light which showed where the doors of furnaces or 
boiler-fires were being opened for stoking; sprays of 
sparks that shot into the sky from unseen chimneys; 
glass roofs of factories, where men worked later than 
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he, transfused by a mild opalescence; points of lamp¬ 
light or candle-light suddenly illuminating in the void 
invisible window-squares, betokening who knew what 
mysterious crisis of sickness or passion or birth or death 
in the lives of unimaginable human beings. 

Such moments were the only ones in which he per¬ 
mitted his thoughts to escape from their prison. Often 
enough, as he stood there rapt and unseeing, they flew 
back, like homing pigeons, to Werewood. Then the 
acrid air of the city suddenly grew sweet with odours 
of moss and crushed mint and mould of fallen leaves; 
he could smell the green grass and folded sheep and 
the must of hay in the loft; he could hear distinctly 
the lapsing murmur and tinkle of the Gladden Brook 
and the brown owl’s whinnies. Sometimes he saw 
Jenny, and his heart was softened by the thought of 
her grave brown eyes, of her warm, innocent friendli¬ 
ness. But more often, at such times, he saw Fred 
Badger’s Savinia: the soft bloom on her shapely neck, 
her slanting eyes and her full lips, half-mocking, pro¬ 
vocative. The vision persisted and clung to him long 
after he had left the window and undressed and dived 
into bed. It was then that he told himself angrily he 
must break it and cast it away from himr. He had 
nothing to do with this woman (or any woman) nor 
she with him. 

He had to do, poor lad, if the truth were told, with 
nearly a hundred of them who suffocated the common 
class-rooms of the Normal School with their pervasive 
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feminity. Convention decreed that the women “day- 
trainers” should keep primly to themselves; but the 
fact that they did so, like all inhibitions, increased 
rather than diminished their influence. Inside the 
school walls encounters and open flirtations were dis¬ 
couraged by an affectation of mutual unconcern: 
though they attended the same clas-es and sat for the 
same examinations, the young men pretended to regard 
the “skirts” (as they called them) with the con¬ 
descension of a stronger and wiser sex. Experience of 
several romantic upheavals had taught them that com¬ 
radeship did not work, and, equally, that chivalry 
towards such determined, unscrupulous and lamentably 
successful competitors was a mistake. Outside, on the 
contrary, the suppressed fermentation engendered by 
these highly emotional proximities found vent in a 
welter of clandestine love-making which provided the 
principal excitement in the “day-trainers’ ” lives; 
while, in private, the members of each sex betrayed 
their interest in the other by discussing their fellows’ 
current attractions and repulsions with a frankness that 
passed for an insurance against lapses of sentiment in 
themselves. 

Whatever David might feel—and for the moment 
his mind was too grimly set on his leeway of work to 
permit romantic divagations—from the moment he 
entered the Normal School two hundred interested 
female eyes of a varying degree of stoniness, softness, 
cautiousness, curiosity, speculation, approval and hope- 
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ful anticipation, were instantly and automatically 
attracted to this unusual figure. They examined him 
—and their owners later discussed him—because he 
differed so obviously from the current pattern: though 
he was by no means the eldest student in years, his 
face and his figure suggested early maturity in com¬ 
parison with his comrades’ late adolescence. Not only 
did he appear a man in a company of striplings, but 
also a man of a very unusual kind. In the roughness 
of the clothes which he could not afford to replace and 
his great clumping hobnailed boots, in his shy awkward 
movements, in the Doric uncouthness of his speech and 
phrasing which, even though he wks aware of it, made 
no concession to urban gentilities, in his general air of 
being a creature foreign and untamed, he resembled, in 
the midst of that company, whose sedulous aim was 
uniformity in apparel and behaviour, some savage 
Gaulish or Lusitanian captive parading with native 
dignity undiminished through a Roman crowd. 

If this strangeness excited interest, it also called a 
different kind of attention to the distinction of his un¬ 
deniable good looks. The physical types bred by con¬ 
ditions of life in North Bromwich and in the Black 
Country are not conspicuous for beauty in either sex; 
they - are generally shrewd, quick-witted, capable, 
adapted to endurance and solidly built; but grace and 
charm and passion and temperament of the sort which 
is vaguely labelled romantic are rarely seen among 
them, and David’s dark, sensitive face with its fine 
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lines, its natural pallor, the dreamy smoulder and 
swift flashes of his deep-sunken violet eyes, marked 
him out at once as singular. To these obvious attrac¬ 
tions there was added that of mysteriousness ; for his 
shyness and puzzled disorientation compelled him to 
keep to himself and discouraged familiarity. The girls, 
discussing him, treated him as a joke, yet were seriously 
intrigued. He was a novelty as wel i as an oddity, and 
the exploration of his mystery promised excitement. 

Unfortunately for themselves and for David the 
first and boldest explorers and their methods of 
exploration had the effect of deepening it. In the 
whole of his life, apart from the Savinia incident, 
which remained with him as a sort of intoxicating 
nightmare, he had had no dealings with any woman 
save his mother and Jenny. Those who now, with a 
varying subtlety of strategy, approached him, were 
more adventurous than alluring. These advances 
scared him—if the curious had been also attractive 
they would probably have scared him even more— 
and their results were no more than a frozen mono¬ 
syllable and a hurried retreat on his part and humili¬ 
ated chagrin on theirs. His romantic appearance, it 
seemed from the reports of these pioneers, was mis¬ 
leading; the young man was just an awkward oaf, 
and best left alone. 

On the whole, he preferred to be left alone and un¬ 
distracted. During his first six months in North 
Bromwich, the strain of adjusting himself to strange 
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conditions was sufficient, without any unnecessary com¬ 
plication, to employ all his energies. Yet later, when 
he had begun to settle down, and felt he was finding 
himself, and no longer scented hostility everywhere, 
the emotional saturation of the Normal School’s 
atmosphere produced its natural effect on him. Be¬ 
sides this, he was lonely. He had made no men friends 
and seemed unlikely to make any, for he was too poor 
(as well as too busy) to join in their hearty activities, 
to play games and to pay subscriptions to clubs. He 
had a feeling, too, largely derived from his reading of 
romantic literature, that women were more under¬ 
standing and sympathetic than men. Any comrade¬ 
ship—though he drew the line at that of the Higgins 
sisters—would be better than none: in his solitude he 
almost regretted that shyness had compelled him to 
reject advances which, after all, were intended to be 
friendly, and he would gladly have made amends if 
the attitude of the offended ladies had not shown that 
this was impossible. 

Now that he had managed, by months of feverish 
concentration, to recover his “leeway,” he was be¬ 
coming more sure of himself. He saw that, at last, he 
could hold his own with his fellows; and this relief 
from a sense of inferiority in learning and from the 
urgent need of reducing it, permitted him, for the first 
time, to take life more easily and to look about him 
without feeling guilty of shirking his duty towards his 
father and himself. 
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II 

By the beginning of spring, when the season’s soften¬ 
ing influence became palpable even in the gritty heart 
of North Bromwich, David caught himself becoming 
more and more aware of the young women in his class 
—not with any designs on their virtue—he was too shy 
even to contemplate that—but as an amateur interested 
in comparing forms or features or quite indefinable 
attributes which, for mysterious reasons, attracted him. 
And as spring went on, when the lilac bloomed and 
horse-chestnuts, pink and white, shook out and spread 
their crinkled fans in the leafy suburban garden-fronts 
of Alvaston, this vague, theoretical desire for a 
woman’s proximity and company (it was no more than 
that) became a positive hunger. He began to feel that 
the lack of this was the cause of all the unrest that 
spring brought to his blood j that the possession of it 
would, in some mysterious way, provide an immediate 
cure for that puzzling restlessness. Even the voices of 
some women moved him, particularly when he heard 
them laughing, so much that he found himself stop¬ 
ping to listen in the hope of hearing more. He became 
fiercely jealous of those confident fellows who had 
what was called a “way with women,” to whom light 
entanglements came easily, without being sought for, 
as by a kind of prescriptive right} he hated them, for 
he knew that if chances like theirs came his way he 
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would be so shaken, bewildered and abashed that they 
would probably slip away from him before he could 
bring himself to seize them. But such chances never 
would come of themselves, he told himself bitterly, 
and he, certainly, would never have the assurance to 
seek them} for it seemed to him that all the women 
whose intimacy he desired were hedged round with 
impenetrable defences—the very fact of his wishing 
to know them immediately exalting them, in his timid 
imagination, to heights of exquisite remoteness and 
delicate scorn; while those whom he dared to think of 
as possibly attainable were clearly not objects for an 
idealized passion, and therefore failed to attract him. 

In his own class at the “Normal” there was one girl, 
slightly younger than himself, who, even in the earlier 
days when he had put thoughts of women away from 
him, had aroused his interest. It was the sound of her 
voice, when she answered questions, that first made 
him notice her; and when, stirred by those oddly 
attractive vibrations, he came to look at her, he dis¬ 
covered, almost with alarm, that this girl’s colouring 
was the same as Savinia’s. She was younger, of course, 
than Fred Badger’s woman, and smaller and frailer and 
infinitely more modest. But her physical type was the 
same: she was dark, with straight brows, so heavy that 
she appeared to be frowning; her cheek-bones were 
high and her cheeks, though paler than Savinia’s, 
showed a hint of the same rich ruddiness, like the fruit 
of the briar. On the skin of her throat, smooth and 
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warm as brown egg-shell, he noticed the same dusky 
bloom. Her eyes slanted, and though David did not 
dare to find an occasion for seeing them and they were 
usually lowered, he knew, without seeing, that, beneath 
the heavy-fringed eyelids, they would be tawny and 
flaked with gold. When he watched her walk, though 
she lacked the other’s grace, he observed that her move¬ 
ments had something of the same sensuous languidness 
as her voice. In her dress (of which he was no judge) 
she was careless and even slovenly, its though she knew 
well, in her lazy, satisfied way, that her attractions lay 
deeper than clothes and could dispense with adorn¬ 
ment. She was clever, and but for her indolence might 
have been brilliant, but appeared to be satisfied with so 
much success as came to her without effort. Among the 
students of her own sex she was generally unpopular, 
partly for the idle ease with which she was able to 
surpass them, partly for her wit, that respected none 
and appeared more scathing by reason of the honeyed 
sensuousness of the deep voice in which her hard things 
were spoken, but, above all, because of the way in 
which, without visible effort, she attracted men— 
especially men who happened to be attached to others— 
and kept them, so long as she liked and no longer, at 
her beck and call. 

She was called, David soon discovered, Diana Isaacs. 
The surname had no romantic associations, nor yet had 
her origins; for he heard that her father kept a pawn¬ 
shop in Winsworth. But her first name moved his 
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imagination so deeply that he forgot the other. It was 
right, he thought, that this woman who troubled him, 
who had the hue of the briar-fruit in her cheeks, should 
have been given the name of a woodland deity, the 
chaste huntress, reminding him of the background 
against which, since his visit to Were wood, all his 
imaginary romances had been staged. It was equally 
fortunate that though she resembled Savinia, there was 
nothing shameful in his being attracted by her. The 
fact that she was not generally popular with her own 
sex merely prejudiced him in her favour as something 
they had in common, while he discounted the stories 
he heard of her numerous love-affairs as the 
malicious inventions of the envious and disappointed. 

Before long—though he had never spoken to her, 
and it seemed unlikely that, but for some fortunate 
accident, he ever would—he felt sure she was conscious 
of his admiration. More than once, as he watched her 
furtively, her dark, slumberous eyes confused him by 
returning his shy gaze with an interest that was not in 
the least abashed,""but slow, brooding, speculative, as 
though she wondered what this strange fish that 
floundered in her net might be. And then, suddenly, 
the accident came. 

The teacher of history was a small fiery Welshman 
called Parry, a tempestuous little man with beady 
black eyes, whose disappointment in the frustration of 
his own career—he had hoped and failed to become a 
professor in some provincial university—found vent in 
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a scornful prickliness towards his classes, whom he con¬ 
stantly treated as though he felt they were unworthy 
of the privilege of being taught by him. One after¬ 
noon he had been lecturing on the Moorish invasion 
of Spain and the great churches and fortresses the 
Saracens had left behind them. In the middle of this 
disquisition he mentioned the vast walls of Avilaj then, 
pausing suddenly, asked: 

“By the way, who was bom at Avila? Of course, 
none of you know. That’s exactly as I expected. Well, 
well, for your information, and for all the good it may 
do you, let me tell you that Saint Theresa was born 
and died and is buried at Avila. I’m pleased to see 
you’re all putting that down in your notes. Intelligent 
interest! Who was Saint Theresa, anyway? I thought 
as much! Is there anyone in this class knows a single 
blessed thing about Saint Theresa?” David stirred un¬ 
easily. “You, Wilden? Well, this is astonishing! 
Pray give us all the advantage of your hagiological 
learning. Come along, now . . .” 

David said: “It’s a poem I know, written about her.” 

“A poem? How well do you know it? Can you 
recite it?” 

David rose and began: 

“O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

1 * 
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By thy large draughts of intellectual day , 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they, 
By all thy brim-fill*d bowls of fierce desire , 

By the last morning*s draught of liquid fire; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss. . . .” 

Mr. Parry spoke dryly: “Thank you, Wilden, that’s 
quite enough. It’s very nice, but I don’t think that 
helps us much to pass our examinations.” 

The class tittered approvingly. In the rising 
passion and splendour of the lines, David had, for 
once, forgotten his reserve and let himself go. Cut 
sho£t by Mr. Parry’s cold douche, he gasped and sat 
down, feeling chilled and snubbed and self-conscious, 
while the teacher went on, with obvious satisfaction in 
“showing off” his own erudition, expounding the bare 
historical facts of the saint’s life. 

“That’s all anyone need know about St. Theresa,” 
he said, “and you’ll probably forget it. Now for a 
little more—what was it?—intellectual day. Return¬ 
ing to our friends'fhe Moors. . . .” 

David found it impossible to return to them. He 
sat glowering, hurt not so much by the teacher’s snub 
to himself as by his impudence in making light of 
Crashaw’s burning lines. The shock of that insult in¬ 
stantly crystallized a number of the cloudy discontents 
with which he was saturated. The class’s fawning 
acceptance of Mr. Parry’s judgment, their tittering 
approval of his snub, made clear what David had 
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already dimly begun to realize: the meanness, the little¬ 
ness, the narrowness of his comrades’ ideals (if that was 
the word for them!) 3 their preoccupation with a single 
material aim—the passing of examinations—in which 
teachers like Mr. Parry, who should have known 
better, acquiesced and encouraged 'hem3 their hoyden 
insensibility and contempt for an v art that did not 
immediately subserve their pettv ambition} their 
dense, boorish, completely self-su:ficient impervious¬ 
ness to the beauty that moved him most deeply and 
made life—even life in the pit or in the squalid 
bondage of Lower Sparkdale—rich, generous and 
exciting. 

“But then, they’re not one of them alive!” he told 
himself. “They’re only teaching machines in the 
making. Not one of them alive . . . notone!” 

One, perhaps. ... As his angry, sombre eyes sur¬ 
veyed the smug occupants of the class-room benches 
intently scribbling notes from Mr. Parry’s measured 
drone, he perceived that one of them was as detached 
as himself. Diana Isaacs was not taking notes. She sat 
there, indolently, critically contemplating Mr. Parry’s 
dry figure. Her head, which she usually carried badly, 
was raised} her sanguine cheeks showed a deeper flush} 
her heavily-lidded eyes and her lips were scornful. 
Could it be possible, David asked himself, with a 
sudden quickening of the heart, that this girl—the 
only one among all that company with whom he 
desired (and that passionately) to have anything in 
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common—had been touched and angered like himself 
by that humiliating incident? He gazed at her, eagerly, 
hungrily, hoping to catch a glance that might give him 
sympathy or encouragement. But her brooding eyes, 
when they met the entreaty in his, neither softened nor 
waveredj they seemed, indeed, to include himself in 
their general contempt, and so his hopes fell. It was 
only when the class had broken up and he found him¬ 
self walking beside her by sheer chance, for his timidity 
still forbade him to approach her, that she suddenly 
turned and said, with a faint, mocking smile: 

“That’s a marvellous poem, isn’t it? It’s one of my 
favourites.” She spoke with the faintest of lisps. 

“You knew it was Crashaw?” he asked quickly, with 
naiVe surprise. 

She hedged. “Well, really! Why shouldn’t I know 
it was . . . Crashaw, Mr. Wilden?” 

The sound of his own name spoken intimately by 
that low, lazy voice, which had always moved him at a 
distance, strangely troubled him. He apologized 
hurriedly. 

“Oh, you needn’t do that,” she said. “It’s all right: 
you’re forgiven. As far as that goes, I was just as sur¬ 
prised myself when you started reciting. I should 
never have dared to do that in a place like this. Real 
poetry’s dreadfully delicate, isn’t it? And when fools 
like these bruise the things you love . . . well, it 
hurts.” 

“If you knew what I felt, I don’t mind a bit.” 
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“Well, that’s jolly for both of us, and a pretty com¬ 
pliment for me.” 

“I meant it. . . more than I can say,” David whis¬ 
pered. “If you only knew . . .” 

She did not allow him to finish his sentence. 

“That man Parry’s a boor; and it’s rather worse 
than that, because I’m perfectly ure he knows what 
poetry is as well as we do. Only, of course, he’s a 
failure, like all the lecturers here, and has to convince 
himself of his own importance by the applause he gets 
from this rotten little gallery. If you’ve any sense, 
you’ll take no notice of him. I don’t.” She shivered: 
“Oh, Lord ... I believe I’m in for a cold. This class¬ 
room is stifling.” 

She moved, deliberately, away from David. He 
wandered out into the fountain square behind the 
Town Hall, where statues of bearded Victorian 
worthies of North Bromwich (including that of Sir 
Joseph Astill, the brewer, complete with umbrella) 
looked pompously down upon sparrows courting and 
scrabbling on the wet asphalt and on the hurrying 
figures of their fellow-citizens. Everybody except 
David seemed in a hurry that day, running up and 
down the stone steps and brushing his elbows as they 
passed. He was in no hurry. He moved outside space, 
outside time, in a fantastic heaven of exalted happiness 
that seemed higher for the pit of humiliation from 
which he had risen. He went on his indefinite way re¬ 
joicing in the sudden beauty with which that man- 
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marred portion of earth was drenched, discovering un¬ 
expected grace in the capitals of the Town Hall’s 
Corinthian columns, in the gold-ribbed cupola of the 
Municipal Buildings; new splendour in the April sun¬ 
shine that flashed from office-windows, in the wide, 
smooth streets, the strength and swiftness of horses; 
new gaiety in the faces and voices and gait of the 
streaming crowds which, like himself, appeared to find 
life intoxicating. Even in the lower quarters of the 
city, where he recovered himself, the flower-stalls 
smothered in early tulips and daffodils, the barrows 
laden with oranges and rosy apples appeared to have 
burst into fruit and flower for his private delight. 
Even the dismal factory canyons were roofed with a 
thin dazzling blue into which, without effort, his dizzy 
spirits escaped. When, on his way to his room, he 
found Mrs. Higgins cooking a kipper for her husband’s 
tea, it seemed to him that the slovenly kitchen was 
filled with airs of ambrosia. 

“That smells good,” he laughed. “You don’t half 
spoil your old man! ” 

She turned round and stared at him in surprise. As 
a rule, he stalked upstairs in silence. Through the hiss 
of the frying-pan she screamed: “What’s up with yo’, 
Mr. Wilden? Come into a fortune?” 

“Ay,,that’s it,” he replied. “A fortune . . .” 

That night he could not work. Next morning, 
waking to another blue day, another sun gilding the 
fluted municipal cupola, he asked himself why he felt 
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so unreasonably happy. After all, nothing much had 
happened as yet: they had merely exchanged a few 
hasty, whispered sentences in the midst of a crowd. 
He remembered the words she had spoken, repeating 
them over to himself again and again, trying to re¬ 
capture, as he heard them in memory, the look of her 
eyes, the movements of her lips, the tones of her voice. 
The fruitlessness of these researches irritated him. 
“Why should I waste my time and excite mysetf like 
this?” he asked himself. “In two hours—in less than 
two hours—I shall see her again.” 

He set out so impatiently, walked down to the 
Normal School so furiously, that he arrived there half 
an hour before time. He stood in the door of the cloak¬ 
room, watching the women pass. More than once his 
heart leapt, for he thought he had seen her or heard 
her voice, and laughed at himself to think he had been 
so foolishly mistaken. The procession of women 
passed and no more came. Was it possible that he had 
missed her? He slipped into his place as the Art 
Gallery clock boomed nine. Diana’s chair was empty. 

It remained empty for more than a week. The cold 
of which she had spoken was running its malignant 
course. The one thing that cheered him about it was 
the fact that it had not been invented as an excuse to 
get rid of him. The devil of it was that her absence 
prevented him from working. If she had been there, 
he reflected, he might have found work even more 
impossible. On the ninth day she returned, subdued, 
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he thought, and pallid and a little sniffy, with a herpes 
scar on her lip. If she had been disfigured for life he 
couldn’t have kept his eyes off her. They devoured 
her, hungrily verifying the details that had escaped 
his memory. That pale face obsessed him; he could 
look at nothing else. He was still far too shy to speak 
to her; but when they passed, at a distance, she bowed 
to him. Just possibly she smiled. 

Erltouraged by the possibility, David took courage. 
Next day he spoke to her; the day after that, he 
succeeded in walking by her side to the terminus in 
Sackville Row, from which an old-fashioned cable- 
tram took her home to Winsford. He talked poetry. 
She listened ardently. He was disappointed to find 
that her knowledge did not equal her apparent en¬ 
thusiasm; but so small a defect detracted nothing from 
her divinity in his eyes. It was almost a blessing, for it 
gave him the chance of showing her and sharing with 
her the beauty he loved: and why should she trouble 
with it who, herself, was all poetry? In a little while, 
under her guidance, their talk became more personal. 
Though she preferred to keep her own circumstances 
a little mysterious, she was curious about everything 
connected with his; and David, who had never yet 
talked about himself to anyone but Jenny, found 
relief in opening his heart to her and was thrilled by 
her interest. When he told her where he lodged she 
was shocked. 

“Lower Sparkdale?” she said. “But isn’t that rather 
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awful? Isn’t it right in the slums?” 

“It’s the best I can afford,” he told her. 

“You poor thing, what a shame!” she said. “Is it 
really true what they say: that you actually worked in 
a coal-mine?” 

“Of course it’s true. My father's a collier. I began 
work when I was thirteen.” 

“Your hands don’t show it, do they? I like your 
hands.” • 

When she said this she was actually calling atten¬ 
tion to her own, of which she was proud. They were 
plump and whiter than the rest of her and softer, 
David thought, than anything he had ever touched. 
To call attention to them she wore a variety of rings. 
David wished she wouldn’t. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” she said. “You see, Father’s 
in the jewellery line, and he lets me wear what I like 
out of stock, just for fun. Stones are better for being 
worn.” 

“But your hands don’t need them,” he told her, 
“they’re lovely.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

Next day she appeared without any rings. This sub¬ 
mission to his wishes enchanted him. It was all the 
more flattering because, before this, her attitude to¬ 
wards him had always been faintly patronizing— 
as that of a social intellectual and physical superior, 
condescending, in a kindly caprice, to take an interest 
in her inferior. David submitted to this j he was even 
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grateful, allowing her to comment on eccentricities in 
his dress which he had never noticed and to modulate 
the rough accents of Black Country speech, into which 
he always lapsed in moments of excitement, to the 
mincing dialect of polite North Bromwich. 

“When you’re with me ,” she said, “I prefer you to 
look and talk like a gentleman. You can, if you want 
to, you know. I suppose I oughtn’t to tell you so, but 
you’re really extremely good-looking. I like your 
name, too. I have an uncle called David. David Isaacs, 
the furrier. I’m sure you must have heard of him. 
They live in the best part of Alvaston, on the Halesby 
Road. I think in future I’d better call you ‘David,’ 
and you can call me ‘Diana,’ if you like. I prefer that 
to ‘Di’.’’ 

He was enraptured by this further step in intimacy. 
The privilege of addressing this paragon of beauty by 
her Christian name intoxicated him, and to hear her say 
“David” was a pleasure almost more exquisite than he 
could bear. Her name’s beauty haunted him. When 
he was alone he would repeat it to himself again and 
again. It found its way now into numerous 
passionate verses which he brooded over and scribbled 
and threw away when he should have been working. 
He timidly showed her what he thought the best of 
them. She took the tribute as her due, but agreed with 
his judgment. 

“They ought to be printed,” she said. “They’re 
quite as good as . .. what was that writer’s name? ... 
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Crashaw’s. Why don’t you send them in to the Normal 
School Magazine? Anonymously, of course.” 

“Everyone would know who’d written them,” he 
said. “Your name gives it away.” 

“Well . . .” she said encouragingly. 

There was no doubt that everyone would have 
guessed. Already the progress of the Wilden-Isaacs 
affair had provided the school wi-h a new topic, and 
some sly amusement at David’s expense. The first 
symptom of this was a renewal of interest on the part 
of the earlier aspirants to his attention. One of these, 
who sat next to him in class and since the original fiasco 
had left him to himself, became embarrassingly 
friendly. 

“I’m so glad that you and Diana Isaacs have become 
such good friends, Mr. Wilden,” she said. “Well, I 
mean, it’s nice for her to have got hold of somebody 
really nice, isn’t it? After making rather a show of 
herself with that common fellow Harris. Of course, 
I suppose it was natural, in a way, with his being a 
Jew; they keep to themselves as a rule, don’t they? 
though she does say she’s Cornish. Still, I never 
thought he was her class. No, Diana’s not common, 
whatever you like to say about her, though, up 
to now, she’s always managed to pick up the 
wrong sort of men. She’s a pretty girl, too, if anyone 
likes that sallow sort of colouring, with straight hair, I 
mean} and I must say she looks heaps better lately, 
since you and she have been friends. Smartened up 
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no end. Well, she ought to, oughtn’t she?” 

David took the back-handed compliments for what 
they were worth. He was more seriously perturbed by 
his neighbour’s references to his predecessor, Mr. 
Harris. Reason assured him that it was only to be 
expected that a creature so desirable as Diana should 
have attracted the attention of every man who set eyes 
on her. All that mattered now was that he was the 
man in possession. Yet the hint remained in his mind. 
At times it made him so jealous that one day he forced 
himself to mention Harris’s name to Diana. 

“Ah, I see you’ve been listening to gossip,” she said 
hotly. “You’re like all the rest. I should have 
thought you were bigger than that. But it only 
shows.” 

“I didn’t believe what she said,” he protested. 

"She? I might have guessed it! If you knew how 
catty girls are! Do you want to hear the truth about 
me and Johnny Harris?” She was torturing him, and 
she knew it. “Shall I tell you, David?” 

His mind was desperately divided; he both wanted 
and feared to know. And fear triumphed. He said: 
“Let’s forget about it, for God’s sake!” 

“No, I think I’d much better tell you,” she said, her 
composure restored. “That man Harris is a beast, a 
low beast. He pestered and pursued me for months. 
He thought... well, that doesn’t matter. And I had 
nobody here I could turn to for help, not a single 
soul!” 
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“Well, thank heaven that’s all over. You’ve some¬ 
body to turn to now.” 

“Yes,” she sighed. “Dear David . . .” 

From that moment he regarded Harris, whom he 
had previously considered a somewhat flashy but harm¬ 
less young man, as a dangerous anci dastardly ruffian. 
Mr. Harris naturally took exception to David’s black 
looks and asked for an explanation. 

“Look here, kid,” he said. “What’s come over you? 
Have I trod on your corns?” 

David turned and walked away. Mr. Harris, blush¬ 
ing, pursued him: “That’s not good enough, Wilden,” 
he said. “I say that’s not good enough. You think 
you’re damned clever, but that’s all you know about 
it. If you don’t want to be sold a pup, like I was, 
you’ld better take care of that rotten little bitch of 
a . . .” 

The last word remained unspoken. David had 
turned and hit him. The art of boxing, at which Mr. 
Harris fancied himself, had no chance in that dusty 
rough-and-tumble. When officious bystanders separated 
them, Mr. Harris looked anything but flashy. David 
stalked away, bloody from the battlefield, without a 
word. 

Next day, before he could tell her what happened, 
Diana had heard it. 

“Really, really, David!” she said reproachfully. 
“These Black Country manners of yours! And what 
an advertisement! If you go on like that the whole 
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place will be talking about us.” 

“I should do just the same again to anyone else 
who spoke about you like he did.” 

“Well, please don’t!” she said. 

Yet, after this incident, in spite of her scolding, she 
was more submissive and tender than usual, and, in 
fact, seemed less anxious to avoid “advertisement” 
than ever before. Cities are cruel to lovers before the 
light lengthens to June dusks; but when that time 
comes—when the lilacs have paled and faded and the 
chestnut spires shed their rusty trumpets—even stony¬ 
hearted North Bromwich can be kind. In the evening, 
now, they wandered through the green-shadowed 
roads of Alvaston, where, when day was gone, all sense 
of the city’s nearness was lost to them. Their love- 
making was their own secret—Diana had insisted that 
her parents would not “understand”—but none the 
less sweet to David for that. By this time he was so 
deeply enslaved (and occasionally tormented) by her 
imperious caprices—on some days she was meltingly 
kind; on others she held him at arm’s length—that he 
could think of nothing but how he might keep her for 
ever. He even saved money, by stinting himself, with 
the idea of buying her a ring. If they were even 
secretly engaged, he felt he might keep some hold 
on her. , 

“Why can’t we do that?” he said. “It would make 
me so much happier.” 

She laughed at him: “Silly boy! What difference 
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would it make? You make plans such a long way 
ahead. Why, for two years at least you’ll have to stay 
here in North Bromwich and so shall I. So you’ve got 
me in any case, haven’t you?” 

He grew gloomy. “That’s all very well. Suppose 
you got tired of me?” 

“Then it would be a pity if we were engaged. And 
after that,” she went on, “when you've got your certifi¬ 
cate and are posted to a school, you won’t be able to 
dream of marrying for years. Teaching isn’t a gold¬ 
mine, my dear.” 

“I believe we could manage,” he told her. “I can 
live on next to nothing: I’m used to it.” 

“But I’m not! Oh, why are you in such a desperate 
hurry?” 

“Because I want you.” 

“Well, haven’t you got me, darling?” 

He shook his head. He wondered. “I suppose so,” 
he said. “But what’s going to happen when the term 
ends? I shall have to go home to my father, and leave 
you. I can’t afford to stay here.” 

She laughed: “So you think somebody’s going to 
run away with me? Oh, David, you are jealous, aren’t 
you?” 

“Of course I’m jealous. I love you.” 

In the middle of July, with the end of the term in 
sight, he was forced to pull himself together, for he 
knew he owed it to Jem to take no risks of failing in 
his examination. When he told her that this would 
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mean seeing less of her, she took it hardly: “It’s no 
use going and killing yourself,” she said. 

“I shan’t,” he told her. “I’m far too much in love 
with life—and with you.” 

Even so, she resented losing his company and made 
it the pretext for a fierce quarrel. It almost looked, he 
reflected afterwards, as though she had wanted to 
quarrel j but that he refused to believe. The mere 
thought of it so filled him with terror (at such times 
he found himself, against his will, remembering, 
Johnny Harris’s words) that he recanted, decided to 
take the risk, and begged her, next morning, to meet 
him that evening as usual. He found her distant and 
obstinate. Her black brows were threatening j the lips 
he loved looked sulky. 

“How funny you are,” she complained. “Always 
chopping and changing. We decided, last night, not 
to meet until the end of next week, so we’d much better 
stick to it. I won’t have it said that I’ve interfered with 
your work.” 

“I shall never say that, I promise,” he said. “The 
fact of the matter is, I can’t live without seeing 
you.” 

“You’ll see me in class every day.” 

“What’s the use of that?” 

“I think it’ll be rather good for us both,” she insisted 
finally. “You’re getting irritable.” 

During that week, almost as if she had decided to 
punish him, she took care to keep out of his reach. 
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David fretted savagely. When he tried to lose him¬ 
self in his notebooks, he found work impossible. One 
evening he walked over to Winsworth and stood 
watching outside the Isaacs’s house, to which he had 
never been admitted. Nobody entered or left it but a 
few poorly-dressed people who slur k furtively into the 
side door of the pawn-shop carrying bundles and 
emerged without them. At the end of nine days of 
purgatory he asked her to confirm their appointment. 

“Yes, of course I’m coming,” she said sharply. “As 
a matter of fact, I want to see you specially.” 

They met, as usual, at the end of the Halesby Road 
and walked away into the green depths of Alvaston. 
She was remote and silent. She would not even talk 
about herself—which was most unlike her—and 
seemed in no hurry to stop and allow him the kisses 
for which he had been hungering. She even avoided 
letting him hold her hand as they walked, so he took 
it by force. As his fingers closed fiercely on hers he 
realized that the soft hand felt different. 

“Why, you’ve taken to wearing rings again!” he 
said jokingly. 

“No, only one ring. I’ll tell you about that later.” 

“Why not now?” 

“Well, just as you like,” she answered wearily. 
“It’s an engagement ring, if you really want to know.” 

“An engagement ring? Whose? What on earth do 
you mean?” 

“Mine. It means I’m engaged to be married.” 
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He laughed uneasily. “You shouldn’t play games 
like that on me.” 

“It isn’t a game. I’m quite serious. I’ve told you 
already: I’m going to be married.” 

“Diana—are you mad or am I?” 

She sighed. “Oh, don’t be dramatic, for heaven’s 
sake, David. You know perfectly well we have no 
earthly chance of marrying, not for years and years, 
even if we don’t change our minds. And you know— 
haven’t I told you a thousand times?—that mixed 
marriages don’t work. My father would never have 
allowed me to marry you. He’s terribly strict. And 
Mr. Moss . . .” 

“Mr. Moss!” David burst out laughing. “God in 
heaven, what a name! ” For the first time since he had 
fallen in love he noticed and hated her lisp. 

“It’s a very good name, and Mr. Moss is a very 
nice man. Well connected, too. He’s in Uncle David’s 
business. I’m going to give up teaching. We shall be 
married next year.” 

“Mr. Moss!” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry, David,” she went on, unper¬ 
turbed by his laughter, “and you know I’m terribly 
fond of you, that is, in a way. But a girl has to take 
her chances, hasn’t she? Life isn’t all a bed of roses, 
is it?” ■ ' 

“Or plain sailing, or beer and skittles, or things of 
Jjat sort. You needn’t say any more,” he said grimly. 
“I understand. I ought to have guessed it before....” 
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“Mr. Moss took me quite by surprise . . . last 
Saturday night.” 

“You can spare me more details of this tender 
romance,” he said harshly. “Pm a fool, and I know 
it: I ought to have known it before. Your friend 
Johnny Harris was quite right: you've sold me a pup.” 

“Well, you needn’t be vulgar, anyway,” Miss Isaacs 
replied. “And if you are, you needn’t say ‘poop’,” she 
added venomously. 



CHAPTER THREE 


SATURNALIA 

I 

Little Miss Effie came tripping into the Gannow 
Green drawing-room where Jenny was at work on her 
knees in an aura of turpentine, polishing the strip of 
waxed linoleum that surrounded the carpet. Miss 
Effie had finally burst into full summer plumage: a 
Holland skirt strapped in tightly by a vermilion patent- 
leather belt, and a spotted white muslin blouse with 
the neck cut so daringly low as to reveal her wrinkled 
throat and the uneven bulge of a slight goitre to which 
she invited attention (though she thought she diverted 
it) by wearing a string of imitation coral beads. The 
July sun shone through her halo of thin frizzed hair 
which had been curled with irons that morning and 
still exhaled a faint whiff of singe and violet-oil j and 
her cheeks, which probably had been touched lightly 
with a hare’s-foot of rouge, were flushed by one of 
those tiny excitements which, blessedly, helped her to 
flutter through life on tiptoes. 

“There’s a letter, Jenny,” she whispered mys¬ 
teriously. 

*74 
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Jenny’s heart gave a jump. It couldn’t be in answer 
to hers, for that had come back from the dead-letter 
office} yet Miss Effie’s excitement proved that the news 
was good. Perhaps David had written to her of his 
own accord. She said eagerly: “For me, Miss Effie?” 

Miss Effie wagged her head teasingly: “No, it isn’t 
quite that. It’s for Mrs. Grainger. Your dear auntie 
has written to ask if she’ll allow you to go home for a 
day or so the week after next. She’s got company 
coming, she says, and can do with little help because 
her legs are so bad. You never told me your auntie 
had bad legs, now, did you?” she added reproach¬ 
fully. 

“Who’s coming, Miss Effie?” 

“Let me see. . . . It’s her brother Jem.” 

“Is David coming, too?” 

Miss Effie gave a coy titter. “Now I knew you’ld 
ask me that! I caught you fairly there, didn’t I? As 
a matter of fact—now don’t get excited!—your auntie 
doesn’t mention him. But I shouldn’t wonder if he 
came. You wouldn’t mind, would you?” 

“Does Mrs. Grainger say I can go?” 

“Well, she didn’t exactly like the idea} but then, as 
we said, the hay ought to be carted this week if the 
weather keeps fine, and after that things ’ll be easier 
till, the hop-picking, so I think she’ll let you. In fact, 
I’m sure she will. What a mercy, child, that your hair 
has a natural wave in it, you lucky girl!” 

“Shall I go on the Saturday, Miss Effie?” 
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“If you go at all, you’ll go on the Saturday.” 

Ten days . . . 

Ten long, slow days: and yet they passed in a state 
of palpitating excitement. Ten hard days 5 for a 
summer wetter than usual had backened haymaking, 
and when drought returned, the swaths lay steaming 
in the fields and must be tedded and tossed again and 
again before they would become dry enough for cock¬ 
ing and carting, and in this labour, the women as well 
as the men must help. A glazed sun shone down on 
Temeside; the trees darkened and drooped with heat. 
When she was not at work with rake or pikel, she was 
kept busy running and sweating her heart out from the 
house to the grass-leys with baskets of “baggings”: 
hunks of bread and cheese and miniature barrels of 
cider for the haymakers’ luncheon. Even Mrs. 
Grainger, still dressed in her high-necked black, 
came out in a cotton sun-bonnet to take her turn at the 
tedding. No meals, except breakfast, were cooked in 
the house. When the workers knocked off at noon they 
sat down or lay in the shade to eat and gossip and 
smoke} and these intermissions of bland relaxation 
between long spells of toil in the blistering sun were 
so great a relief that all seemed to wear a holiday air. 

The two Graingers and Miss Effie ate their meals 
apart, but the others made a large, friendly picnic of 
their own, with a deal of banter and laughter and coarse 
talk in which Mrs. Branch was the principal performer 
and old Lisha the butt. They teased him continually 
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about his blessed old hops5 for although he worked 
harder than most at the haymaking, his thoughts never 
left him. As soon as he had sliced his food with his 
horn-handled knife and wolfishly bolted it, he would 
hurry away to the fields near the rive r to gaze on them; 
and Jenny, who had for him the affection that one 
gives to a tousled dog, would often slip away unseen 
and run after him. 

She was so young, so strong, so resilient, that even 
in that swelter of valley-heat she could not feel tired 
for long; and now, as the old man said, the green 
cages were a sight for sore eyes. “Triumphant,” he 
called them, and this word, like most of the odd words 
he used, was the right one. The wet June, which had 
lodged the hay and kept back its ripening and cutting, 
had oozed deep to the roots of the hop-hills and fed 
their sap. By this season, though the blossom was 
still in the burr, the master-bines had nearly attained 
their full growth. Their dark, tri-lobed, lucent leaves 
embraced the stakes densely, so that each slender pole 
for half of its height resembled a tree-trunk infested 
with monstrous ivy. Above this point, bold lateral 
shoots began to push upwards and outwards, as though 
confident of their strength, then, sagging, fell into swags 
and festoons, from which groping tendrils, clutching at 
the nearest strand of old Lisha’s trellis of coconut- 
twine, contrived to anchor them and give them 
purchase for another upward leap, another airy 
parabola, another landing. But the root’s main energy 
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drew steadily sunward through the snaky stem of the 
master-bine to its growing summit, where the pole 
ended, and its ultimate shoots, bereft of support, or 
disdaining it, were thrown up like fountain-jets of 
living green—each thread, each groping binelet fledged 
with translucent leaf and swollen with burrs from 
which, later, blossom would break. Under this filigree 
roof, with its wayward arabesques, and within the 
denser walls in which Lisha’s twine-trellises were 
hidden, the arcades of the hop-yard seemed drenched 
with golden-green light. Even their floors of tawny 
earth, which the old man had tilled, passing to and fro 
with his one-horse plough till no furrow-weed re¬ 
mained, were patterned with the same variations of leaf 
and swag and spiral etched in blue-black shadow. 
Though the long aisles were shaded, the air within them 
was stifling: their passionate profusion of growth of 
itself created an illusion of tropical heat, which, though 
Jenny gasped in it like a stranded fish, old Lisha 
appeared not to notice. 

“It’s the tempests that’s helped,” he said} “they 
come just when we needed them. Down Worcester 
way, they do tell me, they had ne’er a drop, and a lot 
of craiky, crinky, daddaky hops they’ve got there. But 
these here Fuggles of ourn, now: I doubt as you’ll see 
a kinder show between here and Hereford. Folks may 
put the blame on the drought, but I tell you what 
counts is the way you fettle ’em, what with tilling and 
dusting and spraying and keeping your eye skinned for 
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them hop-ouluds in May. Hops be faddy mortals, 
Jenny, the same as Christians. There’s no two ways 
about it: you’ve got to humour them beggars. Chris¬ 
tians, did I say? That’s true, too: they be male and 
female, like you and me. Look you here: this here chap,, 
he’s the male ’un. You can tell that because there’s 
no burrs on his spirts; and when he comes out you’ld 
not hardly think it was flowers. A mean, scrimmity, 
simple-looking piece he be, but he’ll do his duty, ay, 
he’ll prove himself, Jenny, you take my words for it! ” 

He stood chuckling and gazing lovingly on the un¬ 
conscious bine, enraptured, until all of a sudden the 
sense of time returned to him. He squinted up at the 
sun. 

“You’d best be getting back quick to the leasowes, or 
you’ll catch it,” he said. 

So the haysel went on. The steaming cocks dried, 
the great wains were loaded and went creaking over 
shorn fields to the ricks and mows. Though mid¬ 
summer was past, the long twilights lingered. A 
warm scented stillness enveloped the farm at dusk 
and entered it. Hay-moths blundered in to stun them¬ 
selves on the hanging dining-room lamp: Jenny found 
their stiff, mealy bodies strewn on the green chenille 
table-cloth next morning. Outside, over the sun- 
bleached fields, the ghost-swifts danced and flung 
themselves at Lisha’s slow-moving lantern. Evfen the 
sunken, slate-slabbed dairy grew close and tepid. Mrs. 
Branch had to make her butter before daylight, or it. 
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would not keep shape. The tempest-charged air 
curdled milk in the pans, however strictly they scoured 
and scalded them. And then, sudden as the expected 
thunder-clap, Saturday came. 

Mr. Grainger, only too glad of an excuse to slink 
into Temeford, drove Jenny to the station. She took 
no luggage with her except a cardboard box provided 
"by Miss Effie: Aunt Thirza’s tin trunk remained at 
Gannow Green as a hostage to ensure her return. As 
the little train started with a jolt, Jenny couldn’t help 
feeling how different this journey was from the last 
•she had made in it, nine months before. She had 
approached Temeford then as a timid, overgrown 
child, bewildered and homeless and apprehensive: she 
left it now, a vigorous, buxom young woman, more self- 
•conscious perhaps (she was looking at herself in the 
glass of a framed photograph of Torquay, and putting 
her hair straight), but self-possessed and confident. 
Then, the folk who peered in at her on the platforms 
had seemed careless if not contemptuous; now the 
women examined her with interest, and at Neeni Sollers 
.a ruddy young porter poked his head in to ask her 
where she was going and where she lived. All through 
the green, winding valleys her excitement was rising; 
she could not keep still. The very air smelt of Were- 
wood already, she thought. She began to wonder who 
would meet her at Cleobury Mortimer. Supposing 
JDavid came? That was almost too much to hope for. 

When" the train pulled up at Cleobury, her heart 
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was full to bursting. She jumped out and scanned the 
platform eagerly: Uncle Jem was there waiting for her. 
Though she recognized him immediately, his appear¬ 
ance faintly shocked her. She had never realized before 
what an odd, stocky little figure he made in his over¬ 
alls with his greasy cap cocked sideways on his close- 
cropped head, nor noticed his battered face and his 
scraggy moustache. Still, his smile and his voice and 
his kind blue eyes were as cheerful as ever, and his 
greeting flattered her. 

“My word, Jenny,” he said. “1 shouldn’t hardly 
have knowed you, you’m that grown-up and grand.” 

She laughedj then asked eagerly: “Has David come, 
Uncle Jem?” 

“You bet David’s come! Us two traipsed up from 
Bewdley this morning, and a fine sweaty walk it was! ” 

They moved off in the dusty Nineveh farm-cart. 
The old horse was so slow that Jenny wished she could 
get out and walk. Two excitements struggled in her 
mind for supremacy: first the thrill of beholding 
Werewood again, of recognizing its humble intimate 
landmarks, of breathing its air, of sniffing its familiar 
composite odours of oak and bracken; and next the 
almost unbearable knowledge that, as the slow 
moments dwindled, she drew near to that in which 
she would set eyes on David. 

At last they reached the head of the Gladden Valley. 
On the left she saw Breakneck Bank, where Fred 
Badger’s cottage stood smokeless and apparently 
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deserted in a sun-bleached waste scattered with tree- 
stumps and dark yews: she was thankful to remember 
that Savinia was no longer there. Then came the 
Gladden’s first trickle. The water ran low and voice¬ 
less, but she knew it was sweeter than all the strong 
flood of Teme. Then the valley dropped deeper} the 
oakwoods closed on it} the road between them was 
green with rabbit-cropped turf save where the old 
charcoal-burners’ circles blackened it} and suddenly, 
as the lichened roof of Nineveh came into sight, tears 
dimmed her eyes. She knew that this was her home. 

Jem pulled up by the fold. “Where will David be?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

“How should I know where David bin?” Jem 
laughed. “Go and find him yourself. Behappen he’s 
down the orchard.” 

Jenny hurried round the corner of the house. It 
looked empty as Breakneck Bank till Mrs. Moule 
poked her head out. 

“So there you are!” she said. “Take off them fine 
clothes and put on an apron and help your auntie get 
dinner.” 

“I want to see David first. I’ll be back in a minute.” 

The garden plum-trees grew so rank and heavy with 
leaf that she could not see if David was in the orchard. 
She passed through them, thrusting back the drooping 
branches. Under the apple-trees the new lambs looked 
up with alarm. Then she saw him standing in the 
distance: “David! David!” she called. 
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He turned and came slowly to meet her as she 
advanced. Her first sight of him shocked her. He was 
changed even more than Uncle Jem: thinner, taller 
than she remembered him, his face, ghastly pale and 
more lined, his mouth bitterly unhappy. Even his 
smile of greeting was forced. 

“I came straight to find you,” she; said. 

“Well, here I am, Jenny.” (His voice had changed, 
too.) 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me, David?” 

He laughed. “My word, you look well, Jenny!” 

“That’s more than you do,” she said. “What’s the 
matter, David?” 

“I’m all right. There’s nothing the matter with me” 

His tone was defensive, irritable. They stood look¬ 
ing at one another for a moment in awkward silence. 
It seemed there was no more to be said. 

“I must help Aunt Thirza with the dinner,” she said 
at last. “Are you coming, too?” 

“No, I like it down here,” he said. “When it’s ready, 
you come and call me.” 

She was thankful to leave him. If she had stayed a 
moment longer she knew she would have been unable 
to prevent herself crying—for pity, for disappoint¬ 
ment, for utter, nameless misery. She was so blindly 
wretched that when she passed from the cruel sunshine 
into the dark kitchen she did not notice the old man 
sitting huddled at the fire-side. Indeed} that was 
hardly surprising: as she entered he made no move- 
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ment and gave no sign of recognition, sitting there dry 
and bony and lifeless as the chair he sat in; but Mrs. 
Moule, having found a grievance, instantly pounced 
on it. 

“That’s nice manners you’ve learnt,” she said. “Too 
flighty and proud to speak to your grandfather, be you? 
That’s a fine thing, and no mistake!” 

Jenny approached the old man and asked him how 
he was. He gazed at her wanly. His face and his beard 
were ashen; the right eyelid, drooping, gave the effect 
of a permanent and sinister wink; the blood-vessels 
beneath the shrivelled skin of his temples stood out like 
strands of dead ivy on a dead tree. He spoke, breath¬ 
ing heavily: 

“Ha, ha. ... So you’ve turned up, have you, 
Mary? Like a bad penny, ha?” 

Mrs. Moule turned and shouted irritably: “It’s not 
Mary, Dad: it’s Jenny, Mary’s girl!” 

“Mary’s girl,” Adam Wilden repeated. “Only 
think of that! Mary’s girl! Where’s our Mary, 
then?” 

“Take no notice of him,” Mrs. Moule said crossly. 
“Get your apron, the same as I told you, and peel them 
potatoes.” 

Outside, in the fold, Jenny heard Jem whistling, as 
blithe as a blackbird, while he rubbed down the sweat¬ 
ing horse. His gaiety hurt her. At the moment she 
could think of nothing but David’s drawn face. 
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In the orchard, David walked to and fro or stood 
moodily contemplating the flow of the Gladden Brook. 
He felt vaguely remorseful, for hi had seen Jenny’s 
disappointment and he knew he had wounded her. He 
was sorry for that, for it wasn’t Jinny’s fault, but it 
couldn’t be helped; it was ridiculous to expect him 
to please everybody in the state from which, at the 
moment, he was trying to recover. 

The Isaacs fiasco, with its brutal shattering of so 
many ideals, had broken him more than he realized 
even yet. In the first shock of it, anger and scorn had 
sustained him: he told himself that he ought to thank 
his stars that he had got rid of this creature, whose 
staring defects he had blindly refused to admit. He 
realized that most of his men fellow-students and all 
the women would be neither surprised nor displeased 
by seeing that he and Diana were no longer attached 
to each other. He had been warned, and foolishly 
heeded no warning; she had got her deserts: the comic 
spectacle had come to a proper end. But the next stage 
in his feelings—extreme humiliation—was an ill that 
could not be exorcized either by scorn or anger or 
salved by any medicine his pride could devise. Here, 
at least on the surface, Diana had the better of him: 
she could display—and did, for all she was worth—the 
expensive ring with which Mr. Moss had pledged him¬ 
self, and boast of her approaching translation from the 
arduous and undistinguished ranks of the teaching pro¬ 
fession to a prosperous marriage and a house in the 
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Halesby Road. Even if her comrades did not envy her 
achievement (as many of them did) this made it quite 
plain that it was she who had “turned him down,” and 
the congratulations David received on his lucky escape 
—Mr. Harris, generously, was one of the first to 
felicitate him—did not atone for the public abasement. 
For a time he felt as if every eye was set on him, and 
the fact that these looks were mainly sympathetic made 
them none the more welcome. 

And then came a third emotional stage in which he 
suffered (unreasonably, he knew) more than in either 
of the others. In spite of his anger, his scorn, his 
realization of the wanton hurt she had inflicted on him 
and her utter worthlessness, he ached for Diana’s com¬ 
pany. The sight of the body he had embraced and the 
lips he had kissed, the mere sound of her voice, com¬ 
pelled him, against will and reason, to confess that he 
could not find any peace without her. When he sat 
with her in class, he could not keep his eyes from her. 
Outside the school, he would wait, like a fool, to see 
her go by. Remembrance of her haunted him and 
pursued him; he could never shake himself free of it; 
he could not work, could not eat, could not think. Un¬ 
able to concentrate, he prowled the streets at night like 
a hungry animal, revisiting the green Alvaston ways 
where they had made love, the road, the very place in 
which she had broken with him, the house in Wins- 
worth, behind whose lowered blinds she was probably, 
at that rhoment, in Mr. Moss’s persuasive arms. 
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This continued frustration exhausted him; it made 
him savage and unapproachable. There were times 
when, stalking home late from these lonely prowlings, 
he wondered in desperation if he could not find release 
from this intolerable tension in the arms of some other 
woman—any woman remotely resembling her whom 
he could pick up in the street; but ah hough he whipped 
himself up to face this drastic medcine, he knew that 
when he came to the point he could not swallow it. He 
was too fastidious and naturally refined for such casual, 
sordid adventures; too timid, too innocent, and, in any 
event, too poor. He knew no other woman; he wanted 
no other. 

After three weeks of this helpless distraction, he 
suddenly awoke to the fact that the examinations were 
upon him and that he was not ready for them. In his 
love-affair he had lost the equivalent of two months’ 
work. If the result had only concerned himself, he 
would have allowed the inertia of exhaustion to get 
the better of him, surrendered his ambitions and re¬ 
turned to work in the pits. The city and the Normal 
School had both become hateful to him; he felt that 
he could never again find happiness in either. But in 
this pass, he saw, more things were concerned than his 
personal like or dislike. It involved the pride, the hopes 
and the trust of the only living soul to whom he was 
attached. The position which in his present mood he 
would gladly have abandoned had been built on 
foundations of faithful love and sacrifice. If he cut his 
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losses, it would not be he who was the loser. 

He determined to start working again, to force the 
rusty mechanism of thought and memory to function 
whatever it might cost him. At first it seemed almost 
impossible; the harassed mind had forgotten its master 
and refused to obey him. At the end, in spite of its 
decadence, his will triumphed. Indeed, when once the 
clogged wheels were set in motion, he wondered why 
he had not had the courage to find this relief before. 
He worked furiously, night and day, without any 
respite, in a state of demonic possession produced by 
extreme fatigue. During this strangely unreal period 
he saw himself dimly as a furious taskmaster, outside of 
that second self who sat at his lamplit table hour after 
hour with bleared eyes and trembling fingers, lashing 
the mind of that numb automaton to further exertion, 
without stay, without pity. Sometimes the hallucinated 
figure at the table would rise mechanically and brew 
pots of strong tea; when its eyes could see no more it 
would totter to bed. 

By the morning of the examination, this strange 
dichotomy was complete. The wraith-like automaton 
sat writing, but surely not thinking, for three days 
on end. In the intervals it wandered forth in a 
bemused condition and ate an untasted meal, then re¬ 
turned to its desk obediently. On the third day it stood 
in front of an examiner and answered spoken questions. 
That evening it staggered home, somehow or other, 
and slept for twelve hours. 
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When David awoke next morning, shattered and 
tremulous, he discovered he was his single self. Con¬ 
sidering, impartially, that nightmare of three weeks 
and three days, he was convinced that he must have 
failed. The examination papers winch he had crammed 
into his pocket appeared, on refle tion, to be far too 
complicated for him ever to haw dealt with them. 
Resigned to defeat, he bade good-bye to the Higginses 
and packed his belongings. 

“You don’t mean to say you’m leaving us for good?” 
Mrs. Higgins asked regretfully. 

David laughed—he felt capable of laughing now: 
“That remains to be seen.” 

“Well, if you ask me” Mrs. Higgins said, “what 
you’ve been doing, you’ve been overdoing it. What 
yo’ want is a nice long rest and a bellyful of good 
honest food. And if I was yo’ I should get the doctor 
to give yo’ a bottle of strengthening medicine, or get 
summat from the chemist.” 

Jem, too, was shocked by the sight of him. 

“Why, lad, what’s up with yo’?” he said. “Yo’ cau’ 
have been ateing your fifties. Go out you and get 
you a good beefsteak. Yo’ve no blood in your 
body.” 

“I’ve been working pretty hard, Dad. Don’t worry. 
I shall soon pick up now I’m home.” 

On the day when the results of his examination 
came out, he hardly dared open the paper. Jem saw 
him turn pale, and guessed he had failed. “Never you 
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fret, lad,” he said. “Yo’ cau’ do anything on the first 
go off. That stands to reason.” 

“It’s all right, Dad. I’ve passed. I’ve not done so 
bad either. I’m second. That means a scholarship, 
too.” , 

“Yo’ come out second? My word, David, that’s 
champion! Who be’t yo’?” 

“A girl named Diana Isaacs,” he said. Then, sud¬ 
denly and surprisingly, he clutched his head in his 
hands and burst into tears. 

Jem was pained and bewildered. He had never seen 
David break down like that before. He took his son in 
his arms and patted him helplessly. David quickly re¬ 
covered. 

“It’s all right, Dad,” he said. “That won’t happen 
again, I promise you.” 

But Jem knew it wasn’t all right. He was thankful 
when, a week later, a letter arrived from Thirza Moule 
begging him to visit Nineveh. The old man, she said, 
was going down-hill quick and behaving so queer that 
something should be done about it. It was Jem’s busi¬ 
ness, as his only son, to “do something about it” before 
it was too late. She would tell him all details when 
he came. 

Jem clutched eagerly at the chance of giving David 
a change of air and scene. “I binna going to be bossed 
about by that Thirza,” he said, “and what’s more, I 
wun’t let her boss the old mon neither} but it’ll do us 
both good to get a sniff of Werewood, and I can lift 
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them there toolips and plant out the offsets what ought 
to’ve been put out by rights the first week in July. 
How’s that, then?” 

David assented languidly. If there was any place in 
the world in which he might seek for healing it must 
surely be Werewood. He approached the forest with 
eager hopes. The old beauty was there, perhaps, but 
not the old magic. He had seen Werewood first in the 
lively ecstasy of spring; now summer lay heavy upon 
it and no birds sang; the trees were bowed beneath 
their burden of leaf; the silent woods had aged, like 
himself. He felt lonely and tired and bitter and use¬ 
less. His success had rather depressed than encouraged 
him. Since reading of it he had reached a new stage in 
the process of disillusion in which his bitterness was no 
longer concentrated on Diana personally, but on her sex 
in general. He found that he hated all women. They 
were the symbol to him of physical frustration and 
mental suffering; he felt that his life could know no 
peace as long as he had any truck with them; he had 
done with women for good. Even Jenny, innocent as 
she seemed, was a woman. . . . 

She ran down the orchard again to call him in to 
dinner. He turned and came slowly to meet her. They 
walked back together in silence. His obvious unhappi¬ 
ness made her acutely miserable, but what hurt her 
far more was the fact that he hardly seemed to notice 
her. This was not the David of whom she had dreamed. 
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but a haggard, uninterested changeling, morose and 
remote. The most precious thing in her life, the 
frank and easy companionship which had seemed 
so secure, had vanished like a sun engulfed by 
thunder-clouds. 

When dinner was over he left the table without a 
word. She watched him go helplessly. 

“Help your grandfather back to his ^hair,” Mrs. 
Moule commanded, “and get on with the washing-up. 
I want to talk to your uncle.” 

Jenny carried the pile of greasy plates to the sink 
in the brew-house. As she stood there, negligently 
swilling them, she could hear Aunt Thirza’s shrill 
voice haranguing Jem. ' 

“It’s not your dad’s body that troubles me,” she 
said, “it’s his mind: I can’t take my eye off him a 
moment but he’s up to some mischief. It’s enough to 
drive anyone off their heads, I tell you straight. Why, 
only last Sabbath I drove him in to Bewdley, not want¬ 
ing to leave him alone like, and what d’you think hap¬ 
pened? Monday morning, up comes a wagon from 
Jones’s, the ironmongers, with a fire-brand new plough, 
painted up red and blue, and one of them patent 
churns. I says:‘Mr. Jones, what’s all this about?’ He 
says: ‘Excuse me, Mrs. Moule, I don’t take your mean¬ 
ing. This here’s the plough and the churn Mr. Wilden 
ordered Saturday.’ Regular grievous, he was. So I says: 
‘Well, Mr. Jones, you’d better take them back home 
again . J We don’t want no new plough nor churn.’ 
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Then he showed me the paper. Your dad had ordered 
them and signed for them!” 

Jem only said: “H’m . . 

“And that’s all of a piece,” Mrs. Moule went on. 
“Dad don’t rightly know his whereabouts. That day I 
told you we drove down to Bewdlev, he got into a stew 
and wanted to turn back. ‘Where be us going, Thirza?’ 
he said. I told him Bewdley, of course; but he 
wouldn’t have it. ‘This binna the road to Bewdley, 
you fool,’ he says, ‘you be going to Cleobury 
Mortimer.’ And when he’s like that, Jem, mind you, 
you can’t insense him.” 

Jem said: “Well, I’m bosted!” 

“It’s not only his safety I’m thinking of, Jem,” Mrs. 
Moule complained; “it’s his money. Why, left to him¬ 
self, he’ll throw away every penny of it. New churns 
and new ploughs! What I say is this, Jem: you’re the 
eldest, and I maintain it’s your bounded duty to call in 
the doctor and get him certificated. Why, the silly way 
he is, he might do away with himself. He ought to be 
in the ’sylum, and that’s the truth.” 

“I bain’t going to see our dad put away, so don’t 
you think it! ” Jem said angrily. “Where’s your human 
feelings, woman?” 

“A fine lot you think of my feelings, Jem!” Mrs. 
Moule replied bitterly. “And I’ll tell you what: if you 
don’t do something about it, I’m not going to stay on 
here: that’s flat!” 

“Yo’ can’t leave the poor old body like that,” Jem 



told her. “It wouldna’ be right nor natural. And you, 
religious! ” 

“You’ve got to do something about it,” Mrs. Moule 
repeated obstinately. 

Jem left her without a word and went out into the 
garden to lift his tulips. 

A strange house, Jenny thought. Everything about 
it was uneasy and changed; but all that really mattered 
to her was the change in David. She still found this 
unbelievable. As soon as she had finished wiping the 
plates and dishes and stowed them away, she hurried 
out into the garden to watch Uncle Jem at work. 
David was standing by and watching him, too. When 
she drew near and stood by him he did not even lift 
his eyes. She slipped her hand into his, but there was 
no welcoming pressure; his fingers seemed lifeless. 
The lack of response made her feel less sorry for him. 
He had no right to use her in this cold way. What 
had she done to deserve it? 

Jem went on with his digging and lifting. This care¬ 
ful task performed with the smell of warm mould in 
his nostrils, enabled him to forget his embarrassing 
interview with his sister. Throughout all his life it 
had been his bolt-hole of escape from actuality. As he 
worked, his blunt fingers tenderly handling the bulbs 
and detaching the offsets so delicately that not one of 
the hazel-white filaments of root was bruised or 
broken, he talked to himself rather than to them. 

“Just look how them early singles has thriven,” he 
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of milk. These here offsets is just about prime for 
separating and all too, with the skir; beginning to turn 
brown. They’ve done just as I reckoned they would; 
they glory in this mouldy dirt. Tiere’ll be a brave 
show next year for them as lives to see it; though, 
mind you, if I’d ’a’ had time to think it out, I reckon 
I’d ought to have brought a few handfuls of lime 
along of me. Toolips revels in lime, though it mustn’t 
get near the roots, mind . . .” 

Jenny felt David’s fingers disentangling themselves 
from hers. Her grip tightened. 

“Where are you going?” 

“A bit of a stroll. That’s all.” 

As he moved away, she followed him. Uncle Jem 
went on murmuring behind them. Jenny hurried to 
catch up with David. 

“Which way are you going?” she said. “If you’ll 
wait, I’ll come with you.” 

“I don’t know. Up Breakneck Bank way.” 

The blood rushed into Jenny’s neck and temples. 
She spoke angrily: 

“It’s no use going there, David. She’s gone.” 

“Who’s gone?” 

“That woman.” 

“I don’t want any woman, thank you,” he said, with 
a laugh, and walked on. 

She watched him disappear up the valley road. She 
was hot to suffocation; she felt her finger-nails biting 
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into the palms of her hands and wanted to hurt her¬ 
self. She knew that she shouldn’t have shown her feel¬ 
ings like that, though she couldn’t help it. 

“Now I’ve gone and offended him,” she thought. 
“Oh, why did I do it, and what is the matter with 
him? It’s wrong of him not to tell me.” 

It was twilight when David returned to Nineveh. 
Jenny had been restless and miserable ever since she 
lost sight of him. She wanted to tell him how sorry 
she was for what she had said, but he seemed even 
more remote from her now than when he was away. 

It was an odd, strained evening. Under the influence 
of his supper cider, her grandfather livened up a little. 
Jem devoted himself to him, encouraging him to talk 
of old times; but even for these it was clear his memory 
was fading. Mrs. Moule sat grim and silent as a mute 
at a funeral. Jenny noticed that David ate his food 
greedily and drank more than a pint of cider. His 
pallid face became flushed and he glanced at her once 
or twice with a curious look in his eyesj but when she 
smiled at him, he looked quickly away again. It seemed 
as if there were going to be no chance of her explain¬ 
ing herself-that evening. A little later he rose and 
wished them a distant good night and went up to bed. 

The next day was no more fortunate. In the morn¬ 
ing there was no question of a walk. Mrs. Moule had 
sent to Gannow Green for Jenny with the intention of 
making her work and proceeded to fulfil it. It was 
hotter than ever. David lounged near the banks of the 
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Gladden Brook all morning. The sun blazed down on 
that shut valley with concentrated fierceness} the leaves 
of the Pershore plum-trees hung limp with heat. Jem 
lazed in rolled-up shirt-sleeves proui ily contemplating 
the bed in which he had planted his < ffsets. David lay 
on his stomach with a book before him} but Jenny, 
watching his every movement thr )ugh half-closed 
eyes, knew that he was only pretencing to read. The 
profound silence of the July afterno m lay upon them 
all} no sound ruffled that quietude but the monotonous 
crooning of hidden doves and the muted murmur of 
the Gladden Brook. So evening came. 

It was only then that Jenny found a chance of speak¬ 
ing to David. He was standing in the trellised porch 
looking away down the twilit valley. She stole up to 
him quietly as a ghost and stood beside him. He was 
so still that she doubted if she dared to speak, though 
she knew she must speak. At last she whispered: 

“David . . . what’s the matter with you?” 

“There’s nothing the matter. Don’t worry your 
head about me.” 

“But there is. You’re different, David.” 

“Of course I’m different. I’m a lot older, and so 
are you.” 

“It’s not only that. I think you might tell me, 
David. Last time you told me everything. It isn’t 
fair.” 

“There’s nothing to tell.” 

“That means we’re not friends any longer.” 
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“Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“Well, that’s what it does mean, David.” 

He did not repeat his denial, and his silence baffled 
her. After a moment, she said: 

“I wrote you a letter about three months ago.” 

“A letter? I never had it. It must have been lost.” 

“No, the post office sent it back. You see, you’d left 
Halesby.” 

“Was it so very important?” he asked, with faint 
mockery. 

She took the word seriously. “Not very. I just 
wanted to write. I told you about Gannow Green and 
that. And I sent you a kiss, and some for Uncle Jem.” 

He laughed. “I’m afraid Pm not much of a hand at 
kisses, Jenny,” he told her, “though, of course, I might 
have sent it you back again, mightn’t I?” 

“That was what I wanted,” she said. 

Jem appeared behind them in the doorway. 

“Hello, you two,” he said, “what’s all this here 
whispering about? Come on in and get your suppers. 
And draw us a good big steen of that there cider of 
yourn, Miss Jenny. I’m that dry my belly’s ready to 
go bossen like an empty barrel, so yo’d better look out 
yo’ don’t lose your poor Uncle Jem.” 

The cellar was cool and dark. She was glad to go 
there alone. She drew the spigot and stood listening 
to the changing note of cider running into the 
jug. When she recovered herself there was a pool of 
it on the slabs. 
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II 

“Was he there?” Miss Effie asked breathlessly. 

“Yes, they left this morning before me.” 

“And d’you mean to say that's all you’ve got to 
tell me?” she said reproachfully. “JVell, really . . . ! 
You’ll be saying next that you didn’t enjoy yourself.” 

“My grandfather’s badly, you see,” Jenny said. 
“That’s what they came for.” 

“Well, that’s only to be expected,” Miss Effie said 
cheerfully. “He’s getting on, isn’t he? All the 
same. . . , Ah, well, I can guess without your telling 
me, Jenny. The course of true love, as they say, never 
did run smooth, and it’s all the better for a little tiff 
now and then. That’s only human nature.” 

Jenny went on with her work. David’s coldness had 
chilled her so deeply that she felt she couldn’t be 
bothered with Miss Effie’s flutterings. She excused 
him for hurting her, because she was sure that some¬ 
thing or somebody else had hurt him: he was no more 
responsible for his behaviour than a snared dog snap¬ 
ping at its deliverer, out of fear. What she couldn’t 
excuse—and in this her resentment grew steadily— 
was his refusing to give her his confidence. She could 
hardly expect him to love her as she knew she loved 
him—she was too humble to count on that—but, con¬ 
sidering their old friendship, he might surely have 
brought himself to tell her why he was unhappy. 
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Brooding on this, she hardened herself against him, 
regretting the advances she had made and her own 
weakness in laying herself open to a snubbing. 
This was a matter in which her personal pride 
was concerned: she was a woman now, and he 
had treated her like a child. If she chose to punish 
him (though how she could do that it was difficult to 
say, and the punishment would hurt herself more than 
him) it would be his own fault; he couldn’t blame her 
for it. 

In this reaction against him she was unconsciously 
encouraged by Mrs. Branch’s attitude towards all such 
problems. In that dry woman’s harsh, realistic world, 
so different from little Miss Effie’s, there was no room 
for sentiment. Young men and young women merely 
fell in love out of physical necessity. The poor fools 
might persuade themselves for a month or two that 
there was something more than that in it, but Mrs. 
Branch knew better. Some might marry, because they 
wanted to, but most did so because they had to, to save 
their faces. As for lasting tenderness and fidelity: 
these were usually a pretence and always a waste of 
time. When a man had “got what he wanted”—all 
men (and a few women, she admitted) wanted the 
same thing—he only stuck to a woman out of fear of 
her tongue or of other people’s, of because he found 
it convenient to live with her and cheap to make her 
a slave-. A few men (and most women) liked having 
children} but the lucky ones, if they only knew it, 
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ere childless like herself. Until they grew up, all 
children were a nuisance—more mouths to feed: after 
that, their principal use was to keep their parents; but 
when they got married themselves nobody but a fool 
would count on that—they might come and see you 
twice a year in the work’us or call y >u in to help them 
with their confinements and slave in the house when it 
suited them, but that was the most any sensible person 
could hope for. As for love-making that was all right, 
and good luck to you, as long as you didn’t get 
“caught”; but young men were a lot more wary now¬ 
adays than they used to be, and a girl who thought she 
could rope in a chap by getting herself in the family 
way had only herself to thank if she was left in the 
lurch. As for fancying yourself in love with a man— 
well, when women were young and lusty (she knew 
that for herself) their heads was full of them maggots, 
and it was waste of time trying to insense them. She 
knew all about men. Apart from the drink—and no 
woman living could be sure that a chap wouldn’t take 
to it—all men, when you got them stripped, were as 
like as two peasen: 

‘‘Every tom-cat looks grey in the dark,” she told 
Jenny, “and don’t you forget it. When I see a girl 
moping about because she’s lost her fancy, it just makes 
me laugh, silly fools! No man as ever I heard on is 
worth moping over, nor will be. There’s more pebbles 
on the beach than anyone can count in a lifetime; ay, 
and better fish in the river yonder than ever swallered 
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a cad-bait in May.” She laughed: “What do you say, 
Lisha?” 

“I know naught about them sort of fishes,” the old 
man said. “I never kep’ company with no young 
woman but one, and her popped off quick with the 
scarlet-fever, so there was no remeddy. That was 
some while ago, mind. Ay, it must be a good bit more 
nor forty year. After that I jacked-up and dropped 
courting, thanks be! Still, I must say most women as 
ever I see’d was giddling, casselty creatures. No 
offence to you, Mrs. Branch: but I’d liever deal with 
my hops, they be more accountable.” 

“You and your hops!” she scoffed. 

“Ay, that’s right. You laugh!” the old man said 
gravely. “But if you could set your eyes on them 
there Fuggles now, I reckon it would strike you 
speechless.” 

Indeed, even if he over-estimated Mrs. Branch’s 
capacity for emotion, he had much to be proud of. The 
early rain and late sunshine of July had brought his 
green cages to their uttermost perfection. The spring¬ 
ing grace of shoot and tendril, the brilliance of myriads 
of tiny translucent leaves fledging stalks so sappy and 
delicate that the light still shone through them, the 
airy festoons, the intricate filigree of sharp-cut shadows, 
had all vanished. The long aisles had lost their quality 
of airy Gothic, their aspiring shafts and fan-traceries 
and flying buttresses. Now their architecture was 
Norman in its solidity. The great pillars of green. 
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appeared gravely conscious of the weight they 
sustained, and between them, indeed, the roof 
drooped from bossy corbels and sagged into points 
where pale clusters of hop-flower depended from its 
darker green. Every strand of twine in Lisha’s cat’s- 
cradle was now invisible, wreathed ;n strong runners, 
every runner set to its tenuous final filament with the 
conical burrs, some unfolded and b g as grapes, some 
smaller and ready to break, in an irregular dappling 
of pallid gold. Already the great five-lobed lower 
leaves of the bines had begun to tarnish, and the 
membranous bracts that hid the ripening fruit looked 
paper-dry. The hops no longer rustled and shivered 
and rippled as little gusts stirred them. When the 
wind blew steady the note of their myriad trusses of 
leaf was now a continuous sleepy murmur, like that of 
a cedar sighing5 but generally the hop-yards stood 
heavily silent, engrossed in expectation. 

A similar atmosphere of suspense lay on Gannow 
Green. Compared with the hop-picking, the farm’s 
other activities were of small importance. 

It was known by now that the harvest should be a 
“bumper,” but hops (like women, according to Lisha) 
were casselty creatures, and no crop was safe until it 
had been picked and dried and pocketed. Old Lisha, 
despite his hopes, became moody and irritable, feeling 
certain 'that unless he watched his charges every 
moment some disaster would fall on them. He came 
in for his supper powdered from head to foot in the 
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flowers of sulphur with which he had been giving the 
bines their final dusting—looking less like a mole, 
Jenny thought, than a velvety bumble-bee smothered 
and drunk with pollen. When the August moon came 
to the full he would tramp down again untiringly to 
give his treasure a last look before he turned in. Some¬ 
times Jenny went with him. She was as restless 
(though for another reason) as he; and the aisles of 
hops, had she known it, were perhaps more beautiful 
in that aspect than in any other: the moon throwing 
massive shadows on Lisha’s powdered tilth; the lower 
leaves black and motionless; the powdered sulphur 
glittering like hoar-frost; the honey-coloured clusters 
bleached to the hue of old ivory. 

In the lofts and barns and oast-houses, men were 
busy too, fitting up the cross-legged canvas cribs, 
shaking last year’s dust out of bushel-measures and 
sorting the sacks, spreading out the long, bolster-like 
pockets to bake in the sun, shovelling stores of brim¬ 
stone and charcoal and anthracite for the drying-fires, 
and sweeping clean the horsehair floors, midway up the 
throats of the oasts, on which the hops would be 
strewn. 

Another moon waxed and began to wane. The late- 
rising disk was girt with a misty halo which Lisha 
viewed with suspicion: it looked as if summer was 
breaking. In spite of his sulphur-dusting, some cones 
on the weaker terminal shoots showed signs of 
mildew. Sucking insects infested the bracts and 
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blotched them. He shook his head. If the hops lost 
their colour, the price was bound to suffer. At the risk 
of drying a small crop of prime quality, Mrs. Grainger 
—it .was she who made the decision—gave the order 
for picking to begin. 

There was no lack of labour. Already in the sprawl¬ 
ing towns that lie like knots on the mesh of the Black 
Country tramlines, the restlessness of the annual 
autumnal migration was stirring. In Dulston and 
Halesby and Wednesford and Stoui ton, in the cindery 
streets of Mawne Heath, people gathered in chatter¬ 
ing groups or sat on the coping of the folds in front 
of their houses, like swallows perched on telegraph- 
wires. From the sooty corners of brew-houses and nail- 
shops and chain-shops, all kinds of battered wheeled 
vehicles were dragged out—old perambulators with 
torn hoods and ragged tyres, go-carts, wheelbarrows, 
hand-carts,sugar-boxes fitted on wheels—and crammed 
with a mixture of blankets and ragged clothing, bread, 
tinned provisions, cooking-utensils and babies. The 
vast westward exodus began in driblets and without 
orderj three or four friendly groups or families setting 
out at a time} but soon, in some grimy streets, an 
observer might notice that one out of every four or 
five houses was shut and lifeless. Their tenants had 
locked them and put the keys in their pockets or left 
them .with neighbours. On their front-doors, for the 
information of possible visitors, they had scrawled 
“Gone oppin,” and left it at that. Works-managers 
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fumed and swore. On a Monday morning a dozen 
hands might be missing without any notice. 

“What’s up with Baccabox Wilkes and Old Jack 
Fox Foster?” they would ask. “Gone off on the booze 
again?” 

“Not them, gaffer,” someone would reply. “Went 
off ’oppin’ Saturday.” 

Like straggling ants the tattered processions trailed 
out of the black land into the green 5 they trickled 
away into the river-valleys of Severn and Teme and 
Wye and Lugg, where the hop-yards lay, and to them 
were joined other stragglers: waifs who had tramped 
the roads from workhouse to workhouse, pilfering and 
begging as they went; travelling tinkers and scissors- 
grinders and pedlars; clans of gipsies, out of Wild 
Wales and the doggers’ dingles, forsaking their furzy 
commons and deserted quarries and slowly converging 
with their long-strung-out cavalcades of weather¬ 
beaten caravans and tilted carts and horses and colts 
lean with roadside grazing and leaner dogs and slant¬ 
eyed swarthy men and verminous ageless women—all 
the sub-human flotsam that drifts and sways with the 
seasonal tides up and down the marches of Powys and 
Radnor and Gwent from fair to fair, flung up and left 
stranded, like a fringe of wrack on the verge of the 
hop-yards. 

Country-folk on Temeside regarded these visitors as 
an unpleasant necessity. The village policemen 
assumed a new air of importance; careful housewives 
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began to count their poultry anxiously and scowling 
farmers let loose their dogs. But among the hoppers 
themselves, and above all among the footsore, pallid 
parties that had tramped from the Black Country, 
there reigned a spirit of holiday and light-hearted 
adventure: for three weeks they would live in fresh 
air and in freedom, with no thought for the morrow. 
The hop-picking itself, at which they could work as 
hard or as lightly as they pleased, was a jolly holiday- 
task, and not ill-paid, for the feeblest, old and young, 
could aid in stripping the prostrate bines—a good con¬ 
tract would give them as much as twopence a bushel— 
and every handful of hops helped to fill the family 
crib; and when the day’s harvest was finished and 
checked by the tally-men, the old could settle down to 
long evenings of talk round the camp-fire, the more 
restless young to laughter and singing and, perhaps, 
making love in an atmosphere from which the 
restraints and taboos of normal life were removed, and 
in the spirit of a primitive fertility-festival. 

Jenny, working at Gannow Green under the 
pressure of final arrangements so hurried that she 
never knew what she might be asked to put her hand 
to next, was infected by the communicable excitement 
that surrounded her and glad of it. This was the first 
time since her return from Nineveh that she had 
been able completely to forget her disappointment or 
to feel that she could throw herself into the stream 
of life and enjoy it. On the evening before picking 
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began, her work finished so late and all of them at 
Gannow Green felt so restless and elated in spite of 
their tiredness that it seemed hardly worth while going 
to bed. The dogs barked all night, as they did when 
foxes were prowling in winter. Their ears could catch 
unusual sounds more easily than those of human 
beingsj but even Jenny knew that strangers were 
moving about in the dark and heard, from the distant 
encampments down by the river, faint cries and bursts 
of shrill laughter, sometimes, snatches of singing. 

Mrs. Branch had no need to rouse her at dawn. She 
was already awake and dressed. They hurried through 
the early morning routine as quickly as possible and 
set'off for the hop-yards carrying picnic-lunch for the 
family. Mrs. Grainger and Miss Effie joined them in 
this and brought with them a young man who had 
“dropped” in for breakfast, the son of a small farmer 
whose land marched with Gannow Green. His name 
was Charles Potter—the Graingers called him Charley 
—and the sight of him at the front-room breakfast- 
table had given Jenny a shock: not merely because he 
was dressed in uniform, having come home on short 
leave from the Shropshires’ depot at Shrewsbury, but 
because, at a first glance, he had seemed to her so like 
David. When she came to examine him she saw that 
the likeness was not so close as she had imagined j his 
figure was better-knit than David’s and stronger} and 
his face, though the colouring was the same, had not 
David’s refinement and was full of a gay self-con- 
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fidence that David’s lacked. He was evidently pleased 
with himself and life in general and completely at ease 
in the Graingers’ company} for he dominated the 
breakfast-table as though he were a spoilt child in the 
midst of an adoring family, eating heartily and chaffing 
Miss Effie, whom he called by her Christian name, and 
not even appearing in the least intimidated by Mrs. 
Grainger. The effect of his presence on Miss Effie was 
startling: her little amorphous face flushed} she 
was full of small poses and flutterings and titters} and 
the young man himself seemed to enjoy, in a lazy, 
patronizing way, the reactions he produced so easily, 
pretending to flirt and behaving as though he meant 
what he said. 

When Jenny entered the room he had taken no 
notice; but as she bent over him to remove his plate, 
he looked up sharply, and his eyes, which, like David’s, 
were violet, met hers in a glance which was at first 
distant and critical, then suddenly sharpened; they 
moved rapidly downwards over her figure and 
her hands, then returned to her face with an 
evident quickening of interest and approval that left 
little Miss Effie lost in the middle of a provocative 
sally. When Jenny went out of the room with her 
tray, they continued to follow her. 

“Who’s that girl? I’ve not seen her before,” she 
heard him ask. 

She wished she had heard Mrs. Grainger’s answer, 
and wondered if the young man had asked any more. 
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She was equally curious about him, a little because of 
his likeness to David, but a good deal for himself; for 
she had never before set eyes on any exterior so smart 
as that martial red tunic with its shining buttons and 
green facings, nor on features more immediately 
pleasing than those of the wearer. When she reached 
the kitchen she asked Mrs. Branch who he was. 

“That’s young Charley Potter, that is,” she said. 
“Do I know him? I should just think I did , and 
what’s more he knows me. Many’s the time, if I’d 
catched him, I should have liked to lay a strap to that 
impudent lumper! Charley Potter, indeed! That lad 
was the hottest packet of mischief I ever set eyes on, 
with his Mrs. Branch this and Mrs. Branch that, and 
getting his way all the time however you scolded him, 
and a softness of speech such as you wouldn’t think 
butter would melt in his mouth. But a proper young 
bull he’s growed up by all accounts. Them there 
soldier-lads up at Shrewsbury, they think about 
nothing but girls and turns ’em up, too, by the dozen. 
So you’d better look out, my lady: if that chap sets 
to work he’ll get the upper hand of you before you 
know he’s begun, and don’t say I didn’t forewarn you.” 

Jenny laughed at her vehemence and said she 
reckoned she knew how to look after herself. 

“And you’re not the first who’s said that,” Mrs. 
Branch replied. “You mind what I told you.” 

The warning did not diminish Jenny’s interest; if 
anything it increased it. It was easy to imagine any 
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girl—any girl but herself—losing her head over a 
young man so smart, so jolly, so dashing, so natural as 
Charley. The way in which he had pretended to flirt 
with Miss Eftie showed how charming he could be, 
though anyone less easily fluttered than Miss Effie 
would have taken his charm for what it was worth and 
enjoyed the fun of giving back as good as he gave. 
She wondered, hopefully, if she would see that 
brilliant vision again, and was delighted, in secret, to 
find that he was going to join their party. 

Once again, as she saw him approaching at Miss 
Effie’s side, she was startled and overwhelmed by his 
resemblance to David; yet, compared with the sombre 
David she had last seen, this well-fed young man with 
the natural pallor of health, not of strain and distress, 
in the cheerful face that showed under his black- 
banded green forage-cap, seemed nearer to her ideal of 
what David might be than what David was. There was 
a smartness in his port and a spring in his step that 
David had always lacked. His lips and his eyes, now 
that she saw him again, were even more like David’s 
than she had imagined j but there was nothing re¬ 
strained or brooding in either: they smiled—even in 
repose they appeared to be smiling, as though life, 
as he saw it, were a jolly spectacle, every moment of 
which must be seized and enjoyed to the utmost with¬ 
out thought for yesterday or to-morrow—and that 
smile, the expression of a careless intelligent mind and 
a healthy body attuned by disciplined exercise to the 
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fullest delight in every physical function, yet rejoicing, 
at that moment, in a holiday relaxation, was disarming 
and infectious to such a degree that, in his company, 
even the grimness of Mrs. Grainger was softened 
and changed to smiles too. Both she and Miss Effie, 
walking beside him, appeared to be quickened by 
the young man’s abounding vitality; and Mrs. Branch, 
in spite of her misgivings, seemed pleased to see 
him. 

“Well, Mr. Charley,” she said. “So you’ve turned 
up to trouble us again?” 

He laughed. The tones were David’s, but David 
neyer laughed so gaily as that. 

“Ay, Mrs. Branch, but they’ll be wanting me back 
Shrewsbury way before I’ve a chance of getting into 
mischief this time.” 

“It’s to be hoped so. You’ld much better keep your 
mischief up those parts, where I’m told there’s a 
plenty. But I don’t trust you, none the less, Mr. 
Charley, no further nor I can see you, and that’s the 
truth.” 

“Oh, get along with you, you old besom,” he said 
good-humouredly. But as he spoke to her, his eyes 
were on Jenny, and Mrs. Branch saw it. A knowing 
and wicked smile twisted her lips. 

“You come on with me, Jenny” she said, protec¬ 
tively. 

Walking ahead, Jenny heard his voice. Its timbre 
was lighter than David’s and he spoke more slowly, 
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but its quality was the same. She would have liked to 
hear what he said—he was evidently still joking, for 
whenever he spoke Miss Effie tittered excitedly—but 
Mrs. Branch kept Jenny firmly in tow and well out 
of earshot—too far in front of the other party, it 
seemed, for his liking; for, in a moment, he called 
out after them: 

“Stop a minute, you two, and L t me carry some¬ 
thing for you. What’s the use of an able-bodied man? 
Here, give us that basket.” 

It was Jenny’s basket he would have taken; but 
once more Mrs. Branch frustrated him: “Jenny and 
me can manage quite well between us, thank’ee, Mr. 
Charley,” she said, with a slow, cunning smile. “Us 
be better used to this sort of job nor you.” 

He took the repulse good-humouredly: the old 
woman and he understood one another. They moved 
down under the blistering September sunshine towards 
the hop-yards. As they approached, the sound of an 
excited babble of voices rose to meet them. In the 
“headlands” at the edge of the field the cluster of 
hop-pickers swayed to and fro like a swarm of black 
bees about the figure of Mr. Grainger, who was trying 
to settle the scale of wages. All the go-carts and push¬ 
carts and caravans and perambulators with their 
cargoes of babies and toddlers and cooking-utensils, 
were dumped in the hedgerow under the care of old 
men and women squatting on the ground or sitting on 
boxes and folding-stools and decrepit chairs. The gipsy 
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dogs slunk and sniffed and snarled among them, 
foraging for broken victuals. Children, gorging them¬ 
selves with blackberries, shouted, and babies cried} and 
from the tattered swarm that surrounded Mr. 
Grainger’s red face came a continuous chatter like that 
of a flock of starlings. Already, in the midst of the 
shady isles of the hops, canvas cribs and sacks and 
bushel-measures had been placed at regular distances, 
a crib to every four hills of hops. Already old Lisha 
and three of the Gannow Green labourers were at work 
with their long-poled sickles, severing the main bines, 
slashing away at the green-wreathed cat’s-cradle of 
twine, pulling up the poles that supported the roof and 
throwing them crosswise on the top of the cribs; and 
as they advanced, leaving behind them their tornado- 
trail of destruction, light poured in on the fallen con¬ 
fusion of green and gold and on the tawny tilth 
between, which no light had visited since early summer. 
This ruthless abasement of so much proud greenery 
appeared almost brutal; the edge of the standing hops 
seemed to shiver and shrink, aware of their sudden 
nakedness and their impending fate. There was awe 
and a certain sadness as well as triumph in this scene 
of destruction. 

Suddenly the crowd which had clustered about Mr. 
Grainger broke and disintegrated: the question of 
wages had been settled at twopence a bushel. It broke 
anil immediately re-formed round Charley Potter, who 
had^ undertaken the business of helping the pickers 
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draw lots for their cribs. Jenny could see his scarlet 
tunic shining through the press and hear his voice 
shouting the numbers as they came out. Then the 
swarm broke again; and now the whole crowd was 
running: parents clutching their children’s hands and 
pulling them alongj boys shouting and hoyden girls 
screamingj old men dragging their boxes slowly after 
them and frail old women standing stock-still, scared, 
bewildered and pitiful in the rush that swept past 
them. Like a flight of hungry gulL, like a swarm of 
locusts, like a pack of fierce wolves the pickers swooped 
_ on the fallen bines, while the sickles in front of them 
slashed and the poles crashed down. 

Jenny shared a bin with Mrs. Branch and Miss 
Effie; Mrs. Grainger, as soon as the picking began, had 
returned to the house. Miss Effie wore an old pair of 
gloves and chattered continually, having not yet re¬ 
covered from the excitement of Charley’s visit. Mrs. 
Branch had pulled over her skinny arms mittens made 
from a pair of stockings, but Jenny’s fingers were un¬ 
protected and soon became blistered by the wiry bines, 
and sodden and sap-stained. Mrs. Branch’s eyes were 
keen and her fingers expert at tearing the cones from 
the trusses j they seemed to pour from her fluttering 
hands in a steady stream that fell softly until the 
bottom of the crib was hidden by a pale-golden layer 
of fruit light as, froth. All their neighbours, in the 
first fury of work, were so intent that they picked in 
silence. The air was full of a monotonous crisp 
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susurration, like that of the brittle wings of dragon¬ 
flies rustling. It was tepid, and moist with sap and 
charged already with the somnolent, sweet odour of 
wilting hops. The mechanical process of picking, com¬ 
bined with the stillness and warmth of the air, made 
Jenny feel sleepy; her late going to bed, her restless 
night, and the morning’s excitements produced an odd 
feeling of exaltation and light-headedness in the midst 
of which she found herself thinking of Charley Potter 
and wondering if he would return, until, suddenly, a 
louder rustle of leaves told of footsteps nearing, and 
she looked up to see him standing above her and 
smiling down on her. 

“Any room for a little one?” he said. “It’s years 
since I’ve done any hop-picking. You’ll have to teach 
me.” 

Miss Effie anxiously made room for him, but he 
begged her not to disturb herself: “It’s all right,” he 
said, “I’ll sit here,” and sank down on the ground 
beside Jenny, cross-legged. (She admired the red- 
piped seams of his trousers and his polished black 
boots.) “You’d better put me in the way of it, Jenny,” 
he said. “It is Jenny, isn’t it? I thought I heard old 
mother Branch calling you that. Now what must I 
do?” 

Miss Effie flutteringly explained, but he didn’t listen 
to her. His fingers, pretending clumsiness under the 
trusses of green, were entangled with Jenny’s. 
“Hello! Who’s this here?” he whispered, and pinched 
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her thumb. The pinch was friendly and playful—no 
more than that—yet, though she snatched her hand 
away, she was pleased by the momentary pressure and 
laughed to herself to think how cle\ erly he had con¬ 
cealed it under the leaves and was a little thrilled 
because nobody else had seen, and because the sharing 
of a secret created between them a sort of pleasant 
intimacy. That intimacy was implicit in the mis¬ 
chievous smile he gave her—and wh ch she returned; 
his teeth were firm and very white, the ones in the 
middle slightly divided; his lips were fuller than 
David’s, and when they smiled, his eyes smiled too. 
As he leaned towards her, she was aware of a faint 
smell of tobacco which pleased her: it seemed right, 
and much more pleasant than Miss Effie’s perfumes 
because it was male. She liked the smell of men, she 
decided, much better than that of women. 

All morning, as they worked side by side, Charley 
teased her with sly repetitions of his first manoeuvre, 
and their fingers often met. Jenny wished her own 
hands were softer and cooler and less sticky with sap, 
although his, she reflected, were just as bad as hers. 
While this game went on, Miss Effie continued her 
sprightly pretence of flirtation; but her ear on 
Charley’s side was a trifle deaf, so that beneath the 
shuttlecock exchange of silliness, he was able to whisper 
to Jenny without being heard or seen by anyone 
except Mrs. Branch, who watched the procedure with 
slitty sardonic eyes. Part of the time he made wicked 
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fun of Miss Effie which compelled Jenny to laugh, 
though she knew it was a shame; but, in between, he 
asked her questions in which the tone of his voice was 
different—still faintly mocking, but tender. 

“Where have you dropped from?” he said. 

She told him she came from Were wood. 

“From Werewood? Where’s that? Oh, I know, 
down Bewdley way. Are there many more like you 
where you come from, Jenny?” 

“Why d’you want to know that?” 

“Because I like pretty girls. And you’re pretty as 
paint.” 

“Aren’t the Shrewsbury girls pretty, then?” 

“Oh, they know too much for a simple chap like 
me. Give me country girls every time! How d’you 
like Gannow Green?” 

“All right. I don’t mind it.” 

“Mother Grainger a bit of a trial? I bet she is, 
too.” 

“I get on pretty fair with her. She’s not as bad as 
she looks . . .” 

“My word ... I should hope not!” 

“And Miss Effie . . .” 

“Oh, Effie’s all right!” 

“What’s that?” Miss Effie demanded surprisingly. 
“What are you saying about me, Charley?” 

“I said you don’t look a day older than you did 
when I was a kid,” he said loudly. 

, “I like that! What a thing to say!” 
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“So you reckon you’ll stay on up there a bit, Jenny?” 
he asked. 

“Why d’you want *0 know that, Mr. Potter?” 

“Mr. Potter, indeed! My name’s Charley, spelt 
with a C C.’ Why? Because I like to know that we’re 
neighbours, so to speak. I might want to see you again. 
Ever go for a walk in the evening?’’ 

“Huh . . . we’ve no time for evening walks up at 
Gannow Green.” 

“Oh, but hop-picking time is different. Nobody 
takes any notice of anything. Suppose I should happen 
to be passing round that way to-night. . . ?” 

A whistle shrilled. Midday . . . All the pickers 
stopped working with one accord: the starling-flock 
rose again with a whirr and began to chatter. 

“Twelve o’clock. How time passes,” Miss Effie 
said, “in pleasant company. Our crib’s pretty nearly 
full. They come away nicely this year. We must have 
picked nearly twelve bushels between us. What d’you 
say, Mrs. Branch?” 

Mrs. Branch nodded savagely, her fingers went on 
stripping the clusters, too busy to stop: 

“I know who’s done most of the picking,” she said, 
as she grimly stripped off her mittens, “and I know 

one thing more-” She moved over towards the 

young 'man and spoke in an undertone: “You’re a 
devil, Mr. Charley. That’s what you are.” 

He laughed: “If I am, I’m not the only one here.” 

Miss Effie and he went back to the house for their 
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dinner. Mrs. Branch went with them Rnd Jenny 
joined Lisha under a hedge. The sky had turned 
cloudy, but the air was hotter than ever. It was not 
until Charley Potter had gone that Jenny realized the 
sun had gone in. She listened languidly to Lisha’s 
elaborate estimates of the crop, which he called undeni¬ 
able, answering “yes” and “no” without knowing quite 
what he said. She was so deeply absorbed in recalling 
the morning’s conversation that when a gipsy dog, 
sniffing her food, poked his nose against her, she 
jumped up with a start. She had been wondering if 
Charley had meant what he said when he told her that 
she was pretty, or if he were merely teasing her as he 
teased Miss Effie. She wondered if he would come 
down to the hop-yards again in the afternoon or would 
have to go home. She thought what a strange thing 
it was that he happened to be so like David: so like 
and yet so unlike. Though she still worshipped David, 
she had to admit that talking to Charley—or letting 
him talk—was much easier; and that, too, was a 
marvel: after all, they had only known each other four 
hours. No doubt it was his likeness to David that made 
her already feel she had known him always. She hoped 
he would come, partly because she wanted to 
verify the likeness once more. But, of course, he 
wouldn’t. 

Lisha smacked his lips finally, having gullocked his 
victuals and swilled his mouth with the dregs of his 
cider-cask, shambled off to examine the tallies and find 
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out the sum of the morning’s pick. She was left alone 
in the hedge except for the gipsy-dog, which continued 
hopefully sniffing for crumbs in the hole where Lisha 
had sat. Suddenly she heard a quick step, and Charley 
Potter’s voice: 

“I’ve not been long, have I?” he said briskly. 
“You’ld have laughed if you’d seen the way I gave 
those old girls the slip. Look you, Jenny, we’ve a good 
half-hour before that whistle goes again. Come on 
down to the river: you’ll get roasted sitting in this 
hedge. Give us a hand, and I’ll pull you up.” 

She held out her hand and he gave her a tug. “My 
word, you’re a strapping girl! ” he said. “I shouldn’t 
like to carry you far. Let’s get on the other side of the 
hedge: it’s sheltered from the sun.” 

It was also sheltered from a good many curious and 
some envious eyes, whose attention his scarlet tunic 
would have attracted. Jenny wouldn’t have minded 
that: she was proud to be seen walking in the company 
of this smart young soldier and liked to be envied. He 
walked quickly, in spite of the heat, and soon the 
multiple screens of the unpicked hops concealed them. 
Then he slowed down and slipped his arm round her. 

“That’s better,” he said. 

She supposed she ought really to have objected to 
his taking this liberty, and yet she couldn’t. It seemed 
perfectly right and natural and even pleasant. There 
had been times when, walking home from church, she 
had felt rather contemptuous of the couples who 
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walked likje that, considering it a “soft” thing to do. 
Now she understood. It was oddly consoling to feel 
a man’s arm about you. It gave something more to a 
girl than mere physical support. It made her feel, 
somehow, different from others and more important; 
and if she was lonely and not quite sure of herself, it 
was heartening, too, and more reassuring than words; 
for it showed that at least one other person in the 
world was really interested in her and admired her 
and was anxious to share the weight of her little 
troubles and make her forget them. And strangely 
enough, there was something more than that which 
the pressure of another girl’s arm could not have given 
her: a glowing bodily content, a melting softness, a 
sweet relaxation, a bland passivity of a kind which 
she had never experienced before. 

The heavy green of the hop-yards ended; the dis¬ 
tant hum of the pickers died away. Through scattered 
bushes of briar and thorn the river sparkled. On their 
side of it the bank shelved over shingle; on the other, 
a sandstone cliff rose shaggy with ivy and crowned 
with trees and cast upon half the width of water its 
deep cool shadow. Upstream, the water slid over a 
shallow weir into a jetty pool. Its lapsing murmur 
reminded her of the Gladden. 

“I love this pool,” Charley said. “There are whop¬ 
ping big trout in it and many’s the good grayling I’ve 
caught here. Look, the beggars are rising now.” 

Jenny looked. All the shallow apron of the pool 
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where the smooth slide broke into a stickle-was flawed 
with quick, darting rises that made dimples and rings 
that were instantly carried away. 

“Taking the alder, they are,” he said. “Let’s lie 
here and watch ’em.” 

They lay down on the bank. Jenny’s eyes rested 
idly on the swift stream; when she raised them, the 
trees on the shaggy cliff seemed to be streaming too. 
Charley Potter had settled himself beside her; his 
arms embraced her more closely now. She was glad 
when he held her tightly; she felt shielded and 
strengthened. This, she thought, was what David 
should have done when he saw she was unhappy; for 
his own sake as well as hers, it would have made him 
happier too. When she was thinking of him she could 
almost imagine that the arms which held her were 
David’s. The whole thing was rather a mix-up; but 
what did that matter? All that mattered was that at 
this moment she felt more happy than ever before: 
oddly calm and passive and contented. She closed her 
eyes and the streaming trees were lost. She was glad 
that Charley recognized the need for silence and didn’t 
start talking nonsense. 

He relaxed his hold on her, and she opened her 
eyes. He was leaning over her and gazing at her. His 
eyes were almost too near; it hurt—not exactly hurt, 
but embarrassed her to look at him, so she blinked. 
He laughed softly. 

“You’ve got pretty eyes, Jenny,” he said, “I like 
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brown eyes best. Yours aren’t really brown; they’ve 
got gold in them. And I like your hair too. And your 
skin.. I’ve been wanting to kiss you ever since I set 
sight on you.” 

She lay still. She felt the comforting pressure of 
his body as she breathed, a support, not a weight. She 
could feel his breathing too, much faster than hers, 
and smell the smoke in his hair. If he wanted to kiss 
her, why didn’t he? Then she felt his lips, those rather 
full lips, softly wandering over her cheek, enjoying it, 
moving gently, luxuriously towards hers, until, in a 
culmination of softness and warmth and delicious 
abandonment, their mouths met and yielded and were 
joined once more, so that they seemed to be one. It 
was strangely beautiful, she felt, this long, soft kiss, 
the warmth of which seemed to spread to all the blood 
in her body, so that her heart-beats quickened and her 
head began to swim and waver like those streaming 
trees. She felt his heart thudding too like a water- 
hammer; her breath came short and quick; she was 
suffocating; she was enraptured; she was afraid; she 
wished that the kiss would last for ever; she wished 
it would stop. 

At last he released her. She gasped. “Oh, dear...” 
she said. 

He laughed at her; his face was as red as his tunic. 

• “Come on, give us a hand!” He pulled her to her 
feet where she stood, slightly dizzy. “You’d better 
be getting back,” he said, “or old Mother Branch ’ll 
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be after you. It’s just on one o’clock. Don’t tell that 
old devil you’ve been with me, though,” he laughed. 

“Why, aren’t you coming back with me?” 

“You bet I’m not. I know better than that. But 
I’ll see you this evening.” 

“I shall never be able to get out.” 

‘^That’s all right. You leave th at to me. I know 
all that there is to be known about courting Welsh- 
fashion.” 

“Welsh-fashion? What’s that?” 

He laughed: “Never you mind! Tell me, where da 
you sleep, Jenny?” 

“In the little room at the back, just over the dairy.” 

“That’s a bit of good luck. I know Gannow Green, 
every inch of it. I spent hours there when I was a kid. 
You’re all alone there?” 

“Yes.” 

“What about dogs, though? The brutes don’t know 
me. That’s a nasty one, that is.” 

“Lisha shuts them up nights now. They keep on 
barking with all these people about.” 

“That sounds better. So long then, Jenny. I’ll see 
you later.” 

“But you can’t . . .” 

“Can’t I just! You leave that to me. Now hurry 
up, kid, or you’ll catch it.” 

He caught her and kissed her quickly again (this 
was the sort of kiss with which she was more accus¬ 
tomed) and waved to her as she reached the shadow 
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of the hop-yards and disappeared. The police-whistle 
blew again and the locusts resumed their pillage. It 
was not easy for Jenny to return to the crib, at which 
now only she and Mrs. Branch would work, without 
betraying any sign of her adventure. She was still out 
of breath from running, and her heart beat fast (not 
wholly from running) as well. She was madly excited 
and foolishly happy, having just taken part in the 
most astonishing event in all human history. She had 
also, she felt, achieved an enormous accession of 
dignity, being no longer a negligible, underpaid 
drudge in the kitchen at Gannow Green, but a woman 
whose beauty commanded the worship of the most 
brilliant and handsome man she had ever set eyes on, 
very different from the clumsy rustics with whom 
every other girl in the field would have to put up. 
It was impossible, she thought, that this inward 
change should not be visible to all eyes. To one pair, 
at least, it apparently was. Mrs. Branch, who had 
already started picking, surveyed her scornfully. 

“So here you be, madam,” she said, “and no doubt 
mighty pleased with yourself. What did he tell you, 
then? Behappen he liked your brown eyes? Was that 
what he said? I’ve heard that tale too in my time, and 
plenty others. But it isn’t your eyes he be after. You 
mind what I told you first.” 

Jenny laughed: “I don’t even know what you’re 
talking about.” 

“No, of course you don’t. And you don’t care, 
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either, do you? Not a farthing! Well, go your own 
wayj but don’t blame me. I’ve told you.” 

Jenny was silent. As she watched Mrs. Branch’s 
fingers tearing hops from the bines with a sort of 
vicious energy, she did not resent the old woman’s 
advice. How could this withered, sinewy creature, all 
bone and skin, like an old scraggy fowl without a drop 
of juice in her body, with the disappointments of an 
arid life behind her and the gall of them in her blood, 
be expected to look without grudgeful bitterness and 
foreboding on the eager and palpitant ecstasies of 
young love. Of course she was jealous. What right 
had she to be jealous? She had lived her life. If its 
taste was sour on her tongue, it was not for her to 
grudge another its sweetness. She had no right, in any 
case, to judge by her own experience. This miracle of 
love at first sight admitted no comparisons. It was 
unique and utterly different from all others. What 
was the use of talking about a thing which only two 
people in the world could possibly understand? 

Mrs. Branch took her silence contemptuously. She 
dismissed the subject. 

“Of course you know best,” she said. “The young 
always do . . . until it’s too late,” she added with a 
grim smile. 
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They went on all afternoon, persistently picking. 
The tallyman came up with his bushel-measure and 
notched their pick on his tally. In the evening a slant¬ 
ing sun burst forth and illumined the day’s havoc, the 
wreck of four great green aisles and four hundred hills 
of hops. The leaves of those which had first been cut 
were already wilted. The pickers who still sat strip¬ 
ping the bines amid the wreckage of fallen poles looked 
like hopeless, homeless survivors of a tropical hurri¬ 
cane, Already carts had come down from the farm to 
remove their light cargoes of mustily-redolent sacks 
to the oasts. The rate of picking began to slow down, 
for the old were fatigued and the young, oppressed 
by the task’s monotony, were pining for some new ex¬ 
citement. When the tallyman emptied and measured 
the contents of their crib again, Mrs. Branch pulled off 
her mittens. 

“Come on, that’ll do,” she said wearily. 

They dragged back to the farm. It was only when 
the work was ended that Jenny realized how tired she 
was. What a day it had been! First the restless night, 
then the first sight of Charley, then the morning’s 
labour, then the amazing scene by the river, still 
barely credible, and then this long bemusement. -'As 
they approached Gannow Green she began to wonder 
if Charley was there. He might easily have come back, 
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she thought, on the chance of catching a glimpse of her. 

A thin, sulphurous fume was rising from the cowls of 
the oasts, where the drying had begun. The bases of 
the conical towers were surrounded by a busy crowd 
unloading the sacks and hoisting them aloft to the 
horsehair floor where Lisha was spreading their con¬ 
tents. There was no scarlet tunic among them; but 
hoping that he might be somewhere about, Jenny gave 
Mrs. Branch the slip and peered inside. Below, the 
charcoal-ovens were lit; the fuel burned bright, like 
the breeze on her father’s chain-making forge when 
the bellows breathed on it. One man whom she did 
not know stood there with a shovel throwing brimstone 
on to the gleed to give the hops colour. As he fed 
the ovens the brimstone melted and dripped like lava 
and the fire flickered violet. 

She threaded her way through the crowd and ran 
up the wooden steps to the drying-chamber. Perhaps 
he was there. She didn’t want to speak to him; only 
to see him. Not a soul could she see through the 
mounting fumes but old Lisha. He was snorting and 
gasping as the sulphur tickled his throat, moving this 
way and that spreading hops over the horsehair floor, 
knee-deep in the foamy mounds whose green was 
already fading to the hue of pale honey. He was so 
intent on this suffocating work that he did not notice 
Jenny coming or going. 

She hurried back to the kitchen. There was plenty, 
as Mrs. Branch said sharply, for her to do. Such extra- 
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ordinary proceedings as these could not change by a 
hair’s breadth the farm’s normal routine. She was faced 
with her ordinary tasks of scalding and cleaning, and, 
added to these, a mountainous accumulation of 
crockery, that had been used by her betters during her 
absence. As she set to the labour of washing them, she 
wondered which of them Charley had used, and asked 
herself what he had meant when he spoke of courting 
Welsh-fashion. Was Welsh courting any different 
from the ordinary kind? It didn’t much matter what 
it might be so long as they met. . 

But the evening wore on, and still no sign of him. 
It was nearly dark when Lisha came in for his supper, 
his face smudged with smoke and his clothes exhaling 
the drowsy aroma of steaming sap. He was almost too 
tired to fall on his food as usual 5 but his face showed 
supreme satisfaction—the day for which he had lived 
for twelve months had come and gone. Even Mrs. 
Branch looked haggard and old. She sat down as 
often as she could and snapped out her orders to 
Jenny. When the supper had been cleared and the last 
plate washed and wiped, she rose wearily and dragged 
off to bed, leaving Jenny to put out the lamp. 

“Don’t forget to lock that there door,” she said. 
“And keep it locked, too,” she added significantly. 

Jenny turned the key and shot-to the double bolts. 
She put out the lamp and lit her candle and went up 
to bed. Her hands were still sore with the picking; 
her arms ached; it was a blessed luxury to put on her 
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cool cotton nightgown and stretch her limbs on the 
bed; but before she lay down she stood for a moment 
in front of her mirror and intently studied her own 
reflection in candle-light with critical eyes. 

“No, I don’t think I’m pretty,” ;■ he thought, “not 
what you’ld call really pretty. But f he thinks I am, 
there must be something nice about me.” 

She blew out the candle and crawled into bed. 
Though she was tired to death, in t! e dark her excite¬ 
ment returned. It was stiflingly hot and pitch-dark 
and so still that the sounds of the hop-pickers’ encamp¬ 
ment came to her clearly through the half-open case¬ 
ment; the smell of the oasts drifted in through the 
windows too, and the dogs, which Lisha had shut up 
in an empty stable, kept on growling and barking, as 
though their pricked ears were strained to catch every 
unusual sound. Jenny would gladly have kept awake, 
too; no conceivable dream could equal the pleasure 
that memory gave her as she recalled every detail of 
that astonishing day again and again; but in a little 
while fatigue had its way with her. Her thoughts 
escaped her; sensation and vision became blurred, and 
she fell asleep. 

' She awoke with a start and a sudden feeling of 
alarm. An unusual, unaccountable sound reached her 
ears, a faint drumming note. She listened; it ceased; 
she supposed she must have dreamt it; but, after a 
moment, the sound began again. It came from the 
window, behind the lowered blind. She could not 
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explain it, unless, perhaps, it were a cockchafer or one 
of those great death’s-head moths, which Lisha had 
shown her and which she hated, that had blundered 
in and got caught between the window and the blind— 
or perhaps, again, a small bird fluttering, though 
surely no bird could produce that regular sound? Or 
a bat? She shivered at the thought: bats tangled them¬ 
selves in your hair. Once more the tabbering ceased j 
once more it began. However frightening the creature 
might be she must pluck up her courage and release 
it. She stepped out of bed and timidly pulled up the 
blind, then drew back with a start. Against the sky, 
which had cleared to starlight since bedtime, she saw 
the vague silhouette of a human head and shoulders. 
A cry came to her lips, but before it escaped them she 
heard a whisper: 

“Keep quiet for God’s sake, Jenny. It’s only me.” 

Then she heard him laugh softly. 

“You frightened me so,” she said. 

“Frightened? What about me? I climbed over this 
damned roof ten minutes ago, and I’ve been drumming 
on this blessed window-pane ever since. Didn’t you 
hear me?” 

“I think I was asleep. I heard something. I didn’t 
know ...” 

“I began to think I’d made a mistake,” he went on. 
“I thought: ‘If I have, and it’s old Mother Branch’s 
room!’ Come on, open the window quick! I’ve stood 
on this roof quite long enough.” 
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“But you can’t come inside!” 

“Oh, can’t I? If you think after ail the trouble I’ve 
had I’m going to stay here, you’ - e mistaken, my 
beauty. Come on, hurry up, or thos ; dogs ’ll hear us 
and raise the whole blooming house, md then we’ll be 
in a nice mess.” Still she hesitate;i. He grew im¬ 
patient: “What’s all this nonsense? You knew I was 
coming, didn’t you? I told you I w ould. What’s up 
with you, Jenny? Are you scared of me?” 

She shook her head. “No . . . :iot you. It’s the 
others . . .” 

“The others? Oh, damn the others! They’ll stay 
fast asleep as long as you don’t go and wake ’em. It’s 
only the dogs I worry about. Why, anyone would say 
from the way you’re carrying on that you thought I’ld 
do you some harm. What’s more, if you didn’t want 
me to come you ought to have said so. I call this a 
pretty mean trick you’ve played on me!” She was 
silent. “All right,” he said roughly, “I’d better go 
home.” 

“No, don’t go,” she said quickly. “If you’ll 
promise . . .” 

“I’ll promise you anything. I don’t mean any 
harm.” 

She undid the bolt of the window and opened it 
inwards. 

“Give us a hand,” he whispered. He threw his leg 
over the sill and stepped inside. “That’s better,” he 
said, as he groped for her white-robed figure and 
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caught her and folded her in his arms. “Why, you’re 
cold, my little Jenny, my little darling!” 

Two hours later he left her and crawled down over 
the roof again. She closed the window softly. The 
dogs barked as his feet touched the ground, but he 
slipped away quietly in his rubber shoes. From the 
sleeping house came no sound. 

The hop-picking lasted for three more days. Three 
moonless nights he came and drummed at her window, 
Welsh-fashion, and she let him in. On the third he 
stayed there till red streaks appeared in the sky. In 
spite of her fears she could hardly bear to let him go, 
he had become so precious to her. She clung to him 
in the darkness, stroking his head. 

“You’ll promise to write?” she said. 

“Of course I’ll write, my sweetheart. I can 
tell you, Shrewsbury won’t be much fun after this; and 
with any luck I’ll get over again in a month or so. The 
sergeant-major’s a good friend of mine: I bet I can 
work it. Good-bye, my sweet little love.” 

“No ... I won’t say good-bye.” 

He laughed, and kissed her, and went. The sky was 
so bright with dawn that she could see him stop and 
turn at the corner of the fold and wave his hand to her. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SECOND FLOOD 

I 

Now the hop-yards lay ravaged and desolate. The 
torn trusses of green, the bines that still clung to the 
twine they had embraced, lay sere and shrivelled. The 
earth which the hop-pickers’ feet had trodden to 
powder, covered all this ruin with a layer of red dust. 
From the oasts the bulging pockets of papery fruit, 
pale as lime-flower honey, had been loaded and carted 
away to market in Worcester. Gannow Green, the 
great festival over, resumed its sober routine of labour 
from dawn to sunset. Not a soul gave another thought 
to hops except old Lisha, who, as soon as the last 
pockets were carted, began to busy himself with 
preparations for next year’s harvest, clearing ashes 
of fuel from the oasts, sweeping the horse-hair floors, 
stowing cribs and sacks and bushel-measures away in 
their winter quarters—somewhat grudgingly, for this 
mechanical part of his craft appealed to him less than 
ridding the land of the mullock the pickers had 
left and setting his fields in order. All that con¬ 
cerned Mr. Grainger was watching the prices hops 
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fetched in Worcester market and catching the moment 
at which he might sell to the best advantage: an anxiety 
that gave him a better excuse than usual for absenting 
himself from Gannow Green. 

To Jenny the sudden relaxation of stress which the 
others welcomed came as an anticlimax. Nothing 
in her previous life, nothing in the life that lay in 
front of her, could equal in intensity the experience of 
the last few days. She was still rapt in the memory of 
them, and, for this reason, strangely detached: though 
she herself was not altered, she had a feeling that all 
the people about her (and not merely these, but even 
their surroundings) were curiously changed—it was 
almost as if, surveying them now from a greater dis¬ 
tance, she found they had shrunk in size and in im¬ 
portance compared with herself and had become, for 
the first time, questionable instead of being accepted 
as no more than ordinary phenomena of nature. 

Mrs. Branch, for instance, the immediate controller 
of her destinies, was revealed to her less as a harsh and 
ruthless taskmistress than as a woman from whose life 
all the sweetness of love (if ever she had known it) had 
vanished, as one who—in spite of her warnings against 
Charley Potter, which Jenny, who surely knew him 
better than anyone else in the world, could afford to 
laugh at—should be pitied rather than disliked. Poor 
little Miss Effie, with her fluttering romanticism^ was 
another fit object for pity: Miss Effie had never known 
—would never know—the sweetness of secret kisses 
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under the hot September night. Mrs. Grainger, too ... 
Though it was not, perhaps, quite so easy to pity that 
arid, forbidding figure, so remote in her mysterious 
aloofness, for a lack of emotional experience which 
would hardly have become her, it was easy enough 
for one who had known the rapture of love at its 
highest to feel, at least, a slight d-ninution of awe. 
And, apart from its secret ecstasy, ‘his new sense of 
exaltation above her surroundings had obvious 
practical advantages: it enabled her :o take the correc¬ 
tions which fell to her lot (not unreasonably, for she 
couldn’t pretend that her mind was on her work) with 
an appearance of sweet humility: her heart was so full 
of pride and her life so rich in love that she could 
afford to humour and excuse the vagaries of folk less 
fortunate. 

She lived, for a while, in an extension of the 
dream which had possessed her ever since first she set 
eyes on Charley Potter’s red tunic. The state was so 
entrancing that, though she was gradually becoming 
awake, she did everything in her power to prolong its 
abstraction and to preserve it, deliberately closing her 
inward eyes and muffling her ears against the intrusions 
of everyday life, trying to reduce the performance of 
her ordinary duties to a sort of automatism, and suc¬ 
ceeding to such an extent that she flattered herself that 
neither Miss Effie’s innocent eyes nor (what was far 
more important) Mrs. Branch’s wary ones perceived 
her duplicity. 
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When she did not dream, all her conscious thought 
was concentrated on one thing and one thing only: her 
next meeting with Charley. Though he had promised 
that he would write to her, no letter came from 
Shrewsbury. Her disappointment in this was tempered 
with some relief. During all the time she had been at 
Gannow Green she had only received one letter, and 
if another had come for her it could not possibly have 
escaped Miss Effie’s romantic speculations and Mrs. 
Branch’s suspicions; and apart from the difficulty of 
explaining and having to lie about it, she was not sure 
that she wouldn’t prefer her lover to return to her life 
as suddenly and as unexpectedly as he had entered it 
and to save her the agony of prolonged expectation. 
When she thought of his coming she liked to imagine 
it not as a formal and fixed event, but as something 
warm, dark and mysterious: a faint moth-like drum¬ 
ming on the window-panes, a casement cautiously 
opened, and then, in the scented night, a shadow that 
whispered her name, groping hands, meeting lips. 

That was how it should be, she told herself. But 
now the adventure would not be so easy nor their 
secret so safe. Since the end of the hop-picking a new 
moon had been born—a great harvest moon malici¬ 
ously magnified for the frustration of lovers. At first 
its setting had been early; but now, as it waxed, its 
brilliance, climbing the cloudless sky, turned night into 
day, every cold ray pitilessly concentrated, as it 
seemed, upon the slope of the dairy roof and her bed- 
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room window. If he came when the moon was full, she 
told herself, it would be tempting providence, all the 
more because moonlight made the dogs restless and, 
now that the hop-pickers were gone, Lisha no longer 
shut them up at night. And yet, she thought, if he 
doesn’t come home till this moon has waned, I shall 
have to wait nearly two weeks and I (in’t bear waiting 
much longer. She stood at her window contemplating 
the satellite’s bland and malignant smile and hating it. 
She had always loved moonlight before. 

One evening, a coppery moon rising late and 
misshapen was girdled, when it reached the vault, with 
a hyaline halo. The next day dawned stiller, 
more stifling than ever. In the following night, the 
drought which had lasted since the first corn was cut, 
broke suddenly. In the wastes of mid-Atlantic a fierce 
gale rose. It caught the towering vapours the sun had 
sucked up from the steamy Gulf Stream levels and 
churned them into dense cloud and hurled them ruth¬ 
lessly eastward to break on the rocks of Wales. At 
sunset Plynlimmon bowed to the deluge. The springs 
of Severn were filled. The wild water fell so fast that 
it streamed unabsorbed from the mountain’s shoulders. 
By midnight Severn was in spate. Other bulging 
bellies of cloud were dipped by the Stiperstones and 
the Kerry sheepwalks. Clun, Corve and Ony and all 
the brooks of Shropshire ran foaming bank-high to 
swell the red flood of Teme. Many great boughs, 
burdened with leaf, crashed down under the weight 
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of water; many trees resisting this vast downward 
pressure, were caught unawares by some sudden buffet 
of wind and unrooted. In the valley of Teme, roads 
were strewn with torn branches and sodden leaves 
and blocked with fallen tree-trunks; but nobody 
saw or heard them fall, the night was so black, the 
howling of the gale and the lashing of water so 
furious. This was the wildest night, Lisha said, he ever 
remembered. 

Jenny woke with a start when the deluge first broke 
upon Gannow Green. She heard the rain thrashing 
the dairy roof like shrapnel and sluicing down every 
noisy gutter on to the flagged yard beneath. The 
coming of the rain filled her body with a curious relief 
and excitement. The mere presence of so much 
moisture in that stale air which had been breathed 
and re-breathed by men and animals and trees for 
two months made it smell fresh and sweet and gave 
life to it. Her only anxiety was for Charley. Sup¬ 
posing—the eager hope never left her mind— 
supposing he had managed to get furlough from 
Shrewsbury and come home that evening? Sup¬ 
posing he had slipped out of the house and 
made for Gannow Green before the storm broke? 
There was no fear for their secrecy to-night. In this 
tumult no step could be heard and not even a dog 
would dare poke its nose out of doors—but the poor 
lad would be drenched to the skin in a hundred yards. 
What a night! Only a madman or lover would face 
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it. She got out of bed and groped her way towards 
the window. The lace curtain, already sodden, blew 
up and flicked her face. She forced-to the casement 
against the wind and fastened it, shutting out a little 
of the noise. Then she went back to bed and lay 
wondering where Charley was. . . . 

Charley Potter, too, lay awake in the barracks at 
Shrewsbury. In that long, draugh'y room in which 
half of his company were housed n body could sleep 
that night; though the great swinging windows were 
shut, the wind and the rain seemed to take possession 
of it. In one corner, a group of four had lit a candle 
and were trying to play nap by a light that flickered 
with every gust that struck the building. He lay there, 
listening to their mutterings and chuckles, and thought 
of Jenny. There was not much time to think of her 
during the day; for since he returned from his leave 
the whole depot had been in the grip of a fury of 
official activity: the officers’ faces were grave and pre¬ 
occupied and the senior N.C.O.s on whose foibles his 
comfort depended, had become harassed, reflecting 
the change in the mood of their superiors, so important 
and snappy and exigent indeed that he had not dared 
to approach his friend the Sergeant-major and ask for 
the forty-eight hours’ leave on which he had counted. 

All this tiresome trouble arose, according to barrack- 
room gossip, from the talk of war in South Africa 
where old Kruger was beginning to “play up.” Not 
that the Shropshires were likely to be involved in it: 
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according to the Sergeants’ Mess, the leading 
authority, any war in South Africa was going to be a 
walk-over and could be finished in a couple of months 
by the troops on the spot. Still, a certain underswell 
of restlessness could be felt in the depot at Shrewsbury. 
The ordnance were turning out stores of khaki 
uniforms and puttees and tropical helmets, and one 
draft had suddenly, surprisingly been “issued with” 
these and switched off to Aldershot at a few hours’ 
notice. 

It would be just like my bloody luck, Charley 
thought, if the same thing happened to me! A few 
weeks ago he would have welcomed the chance of going 
abroad even if foreign service meant fighting. It was a 
longing for adventure, an impatient distaste for the life 
of a small farmer’s son who was expected to work like 
a labourer for no pay but pocket-money, that had 
originally impelled him to run away to Shrewsbury 
and enlist. But now the picture had altered. He had 
fallen in love. His passion for Jenny, he told himself, 
was entirely different from the easy amatory adven¬ 
tures he had found in the streets of Shrewsbury. Any¬ 
body could have all the blooming girls in Shrewsbury 
for all he cared! He wanted his Jenny, just her and 
nobody else, because nobody else, he assured himself, 
could possibly be so gentle and trusting and young and 
innocent and sweet and clean. This was not a flirtation; 
it was not even one of those essays in promiscuity about 
which his pals boasted. That the conquest had been 
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easy did not make it seem less precious. It was no con¬ 
quest, indeed, but rather the spontaneous giving and 
taking of two human creatures equally matched and 
equally, rapturously, in love. He c >uld tell himself 
honestly (and did so, again and again) that since he 
had set eyes on Jenny he had never even wanted to 
look at another girl. The three nig its he had spent 
in courting at Gannow Green transcended in 
ecstasy all previous experience. All lie lived for now, 
he told himself, was to recover that ecstasy; to feel, 
once again, the smooth warmth of her body, the soft¬ 
ness of her gentle lips. Nothing else. ... If it came 
to the worst (and accidents might happen) he would 
go home and get his father to buy him out of the army, 
and give up his freedom and settle down on Temeside 
as a married man. Of course there would be trouble 
at home. The Potters, though not so grand as the 
Graingers, were superior people, and his mother would 
be shocked at his “having to marry” a girl. Still, 
married or unmarried, he told himself, he was not 
going to live without Jenny much longer. It was bad 
enough lying there thinking of her, aching for her, 
now. 

The moving storm swept eastward and broke on 
North Bromwich with a crash of thunder. It reached the 
sleeping city in the small hours. David Wilden woke 
suddenly. He was not sorry to wake. He had been 
dreaming of Diana Isaacs. He counted it as a weakness 
in himself, a humiliation, that a woman whom he- 
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despised and no longer desired should still have power 
to haunt his dreams. As her image faded, he became 
conscious of the swish of the rain and thought of his 
unprotected books on the table under the window. He 
was distressed to see that already a gust of wind had 
blown his papers about. He jumped out of bed and 
collected the scattered leaves. Outside, the enormous 
vista of brick was sheeted in lashing water j its mys¬ 
terious lights were blurred yet multiplied by their re¬ 
flections on the slates of wet roofs. There was neither 
beauty nor grandeur in that prospect to-night, nothing 
but wet and windy vacancy. The blown rain spattered 
his face, so he closed the window and pulled the book- 
strewn table back into the room. 

“Now that I’ve wakened,” his conscience suggested, 
“I might just as well go on working. I shall never get 
to sleep again with this noise.” He struck a match, 
mechanically preparing to light the lamp. In the spurt 
of flame his alarum clock showed half-past two. “Too 
late, or too early,” he thought. “And in any case, 
there’s no real need for it.” The match-light went out. 
He crawled into bed and lay on his back, with open 
eyes, thinking. 

Not, thank heaven, of Diana. No reflections on her 
or on any woman now troubled his conscious mind. 
If that emotional disaster had done nothing else it 
had made him reasonably sure of himself in that direc¬ 
tion. He was thinking, with justifiable confidence, of 
his work and his future. The result of the last examina- 
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tion had proved that he had made up his handicap, 
that, even though he could not afford to relax, he need 
have no further anxiety. Though rhe events of the 
last year had aged him they had mad< him sure of him¬ 
self. By the end of another he would have won his 
Teacher’s Certificate; he would be ab’e to support him¬ 
self without help from his father, a id that, after all, 
was the highest reward of his success. 

Yet life wasn’t all plain sailing. In the first week of 
term, he had received a letter from J em, confused and 
ill-written as usual, which made him feel his state less 
settled than he had imagined. Jem’s experiment of 
leaving the Great Mawne Colliery for the Sedgebury 
Main had not proved a success. The management of 
the new pit, a highly-mechanized concern of the latest 
pattern, lacked the friendly humanity to which he had 
been accustomed; he was no longer an old hand, known 
and respected, but a slightly worn and out-of-date unit 
in a ruthless and complicated machine; though he did 
his best, he always felt out of place in it. He would 
have been glad, indeed, if he could have returned to 
Great Mawne. But that, too, was out of the question: 
his place had been filled, and no other lay vacant, for 
the days of the pit were numbered. On the whole he 
had decided that the best thing he could do was to 
make a clean cut of it, to throw up his job at Sedgebury 
and look for similar work in some other coal-field, 
possibly in South Wales. That needn’t, Jem added, 
make any difference to David’s plans. He had money 
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enough set aside to see that job through. It wasn’t 
as if they saw much of each other anyway. By the time 
he had settled things up like and found his new job, 
it was almost certain that David would have finished 
his two years’ course at North Bromwich and be in 
a position to apply for a post as assistant-master, which 
meant, of course, that they would be able to join forces 
again. What did David think of it? 

He had thought of it long and earnestly; he 
thought of it now as the wind wailed and rain 
lashed his window. It hurt him to know that Jem 
was unhappy and lonely, not merely because he owed 
everything to him but because he loved him—perhaps 
he loved nobody else—and because, of all living 
creatures, Jem surely had earned the right to be happy 
by sheer goodness and gentleness and simplicity. And 
yet. . . . And yet . . . when Jem wrote with such 
cheery confidence of their joining forces again in South 
Wales or wherever it might be, David felt more doubt¬ 
ful. It was not that he loved his father less—the 
faintest suggestion of this was enough to shock him— 
but rather that their relation was different: it had be¬ 
come, through no positive fault of either, more distant. 

That was the awful thing, he decided, about human 
relationships: it was rarely that two human beings, 
however deep their affection and admiration, remained 
(and particularly after long separation) in the same 
stage of spiritual and intellectual development. And 
when one, being young, developed rapidly, absorb- 
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ing, with the avidity of youth, new interests, new 
knowledge, seeking new experiences, pursuing new 
ambitions, while the other, growing old (and in Jem’s 
case the tokens of age could be seen' became daily by 
contrast more limited, more fixed in the narrow mould 
which both, not so very long since, had accepted as 
natural—why, then, David told himself, you had all 
the elements of a human tragedy thi.t love itself could 
not solve without bitter sacrifice: in Jem’s case a lonely 
old age—and that was not to be thought of—in his 
own the abandonment of ambitions which now that he 
had begun to feel sure of himself, knew no bounds and 
which Jem never dreamed of. 

The immediate project of becoming a school¬ 
teacher was now no more than the first stage in 
his plans, the firm but provisional basis of indepen¬ 
dence from which his ambitions might find pur¬ 
chase for their next leap. He was going to write; he 
was going to rule; he was going to hew a niche in the 
temple of fame for the name of David Wilden. No 
softness of fibre, no wavering of determination, no 
human attachment—and among these, above all, no 
emotional entanglement—must be allowed to betray 
this set purpose. North Bromwich had scorned him, 
an insignificant stranger: North Bromwich should 
some day acclaim him! A woman had rejected him and 
hurt him: better women than she should some day be 
eager to have the chance of knowing him! And where 
did poor Jem come in in this complicated scheme? 
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The question remained unanswered, perhaps un¬ 
answerable. Lying there, in the heart of the storm, 
David’s stormy mind debated it. It was better, 
he told himself, not to make plans, or at least to 
make known to his father no plans that were not 
immediate. On the whole, it might be wise to write and 
encourage Jem to go to South Wales; there was no 
harm in that. He might even, at Christmas, himself 
leave North Bromwich and pursue his last year of 
study at a Welsh Training College. Any college 
in England or Wales would qualify him to sit for his 
Teacher’s Certificate. He did not feel himself bound 
to North Bromwich by any of the conventional 
loyalties, and if he seriously considered going to 
Wales he could raise Jem’s spirits to the skies by the 
prospect of going to live with him. For nine months 
at least. After that the future lay dark. After that, 
he assured himself eagerly, the future lay bright and 
illimitable. Its brilliance dazzled his restless mind till 
he fell asleep, when the noise of the sluicing gutters, 
faintly stirring some thread in his subconscious mind 
to memories of running water, transported his spirit 
to Werewood. David smiled as he slept, for Were- 
wood was the sweetest of dreams. 

The storm fell upon Werewood stealthily. The 
forest’s low contours were shielded in a sense by the 
comb of the Clees where the spur of Abdon Burf cut 
the under-side of the hurrying clouds as they passed 
and released on the wooded foothills a volume! of 
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water that fell in unbroken sheets. From the steep 
scarps of blue Clee granite the water rushed down un¬ 
absorbed and unimpeded, till the roll ;ng eastward slope 
was a sodden sponge that could hold no more, every 
ditch, every drain, every runnel discharging its surplus 
into the swollen sources of the Lem Brook, the Wild 
Brook, the Gladden. 

Mrs. Moule was by nature a heavy sleeper and 
snorer. The rain did not wake her, for even in sleep 
her consciousness was schooled to disregard unusual 
sounds that were not likely to be connected with the 
Lord’s Second Coming, and the Scriptures assured her 
that the noise of water was one of these: God had 
promised Noah that he would not again drown the 
world. But thunder—and even more than this the 
lightning that cometh out of the east—was a different 
matter. It was, as the righteous knew, one of the 
cardinal signs, and with the first crash that split the sky 
above Nineveh, Mrs. Moule automatically shot out of 
bed like a bolted rabbit and clapped on her stays above 
her nightgown, for she had long since decided that 
without their support she would be unable to enjoy 
the Last Day and the destruction of the wicked to the 
full. Thus grotesquely fortified she was able gradually 
to assemble her startled senses. For the moment, 
although the rain beat madly on the roof, the thunder 
and lightning had ceased. It began to seem likely that 
this outburst was only another false alarm, or even 
that she had merely dreamt she heard it j but in 
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order to make certain (for she could never be sure 
that her God wasn’t playing her a trick) she proceeded 
cautiously to pull on two pairs of stockings and began 
to sing a hymn appropriate to the occasion: 

“Where will the sinner hide in that day, in that day? 

Where will the sinner hide in that day? 

It will be in vain to call: 

‘Ye mountains on us fall!’ 

For his hand will find out all in that day.” 

As she sang, grunting heavily between the lines, 
Mrs. Moule’s eyes were cannily fixed on the oblong of 
window. When another flash illumined it, she 
jumped; for although she welcomed it as an 
appropriate means for the destruction of other people, 
she was terrified of lightning herself. By this time she 
had come to her senses sufficiently to realize that dawn 
was breaking: when the flashes faded the rectangular 
shape of the window showed grey. Downstairs, the 
grandfather-clock, unperturbed by the tumult, struck 
a leisurely five. With one eye on the window and still 
disjointedly singing her hymn, Mrs. Moule continued 
adding layers to the clothes she had already assumed. 
There might just be time, she felt, before the catas¬ 
trophe came, to enjoy a last cup of tea. As she neared 
the end of her preparations, pulling on her jemimas, 
she heard a door slam below. Most probably, she 
thought, the gale had blown it open, and the prospect 
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of having to sweep and swab out the kitchen at such 
an inopportune moment distressed her orderly mind 5 
so she abandoned the remainder of her toilet and 
hurried downstairs. 

In the open doorway, half-dressed, like herself, 
stood Adam Wilden. The rain, beating in, had already 
soaked him to the skin; the shirt clung to his bony 
body, and the wind, against who>e force he had to 
steady himself by clinging to the d oorpost, had ruffled 
the scanty remains of his hair and his blown, ragged 
beard, giving his figure an aspect of antic, prophetic 
wildness. Mrs. Moule approached him anxiously, but 
he appeared not to heed her. He stood clinging to the 
post and rocked in the wind like a scarecrow. 

“Dad, what are you doing standing there in your 
shirt with the door open?” Mrs. Moule screamed. 
“Come in quick and dress yourself properly. Why, 
you’re soaking already! ” 

The old man stared at her with wild, unseeing eyes. 
She took hold of his arm and pulled him inside, but 
he shook her off angrily and with greater force than 
she imagined he possessed. 

“You leave me be!” he cried. “It’s them tegs I’m 
a’thinking on.” 

“You and your tegs! Are you gone stark, staring? 
Come in, Dad, and dry you, and put your boots 
on!” 

“It’s them tegs,” he repeated, as though he hadn’t 
heard her. “Thirteen tegs in Lower Leasow. The 
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water’s up in the fold. We shall lose the lot on ’em. 
I’m a’going to gather them tegs, I tell you, or that 
devil of a Gladden ’ll have ’em.” 

“Why, it’s dark,” Mrs. Moule protested. “You 
can’t hardly see where you’re going, Dad. Shut the 
door and come in and I’ll get you a cup of tea first. 
As soon as it’s light . . .” 

She was trying to pull him inside by the shirt-sleeve. 
The tension infuriated him. He swept round his arm 
and struck Mrs. Moule in the mouth. Screaming with 
fright she released him, and before she could catch 
him again he was staggering out into the rain-swept 
greyness, plunging this way and that with his bare feet, 
tossed and buffeted like a ship in a storm. . 

Mrs. Moule’s mouth was numbed and bleeding. She 
bundled up her skirt and ran out after him. “Dad, 
Dad . . . what are you doing?” her bloody lips splut¬ 
tered. “You can’t go alone like that! If you’ll wait, 
I’ll come with you.” But by now she could not catch 
up with him. Those impotent limbs which, for months 
and months, had dragged painfully from chair to chair, 
seemed possessed by a sudden demonic strength and 
energy. He no longer staggered and swayed. He ran, 
waving his arms. Mrs. Moule, panting after him, was 
horrified by this spectacle. 

“Oh, he’s mad, he’s gone raving mad!” she wailed. 
“Oh, what can I do? Dad . . . Dad. . . !” she 
screamed—but the wind blew her voice away from her 
lips and the waters drowned it. 
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It was no use shouting in any case. 

He was out of sight now, for the trees of the dim 
orchard hid him. The ground sloped away from that 
point to the Lower Leasow where the rising flood of the 
Gladden lay ankle-deep. Mrs. Moule, her skirts held 
high, went splashing onwards. Th; water squelched 
into her boots and soaked her stoi cings. Under the 
flood’s unbroken surface she could not guess how the 
ground was shaped, and suddenly, meeting a hidden 
depression, her feet sank and she found herself 
floundering up to the waist. Gasping, spluttering, she 
scrambled out of the dip; but even on the flat the 
water was up to her knees. It was no longer any 
use trying to hold up her skirts; yet, when she dropped 
them, the sodden material clung to her legs, impeding 
her, so that every step was a struggle. 

And where was she going, anyway? She hardly 
knew j for the dawn, lightening quickly now, showed 
the whole narrow valley as one wide sheet of leaden 
water swimming, swirling away from her, with no 
bounds save the falling edge of the forest on either 
side and no landmark save, here and there, a straggling 
thorn bush lifted above the drowned hedgerows. Some¬ 
where under this treacherous expanse, unseen and 
silent, the Gladden Brook flowed with its tortuous 
alternations of pool and stickle. There was nothing 
here, where the alders had been cut, to tell where 
it ran. And at the thought of this hidden menace 
a new fear seized her. Supposing that, struggling on- 
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ward in her blind pursuit, she stepped over the invisible 
bank and were caught by the current, or fell deep, 
dragged down by her clothes, into one of the holes of 
which she had heard tell ? What was the use of tempt¬ 
ing a providence which had surely reserved her for the 
edification of seeing the ungodly incinerated, by going 
any further? 

Even'- moment she lingered the water was rising 
higher. If she waited much longer, even where she 
was, she might not be able to escape. As for the old 
man, she had not caught sight of him since the moment 
when his wild figure had been hidden by the orchard 
trees. Perhaps he had turned back. More probably, 
by this time, he had floundered into some hole from 
which not even the strength of madness could rescue 
him. She had done her best. God knew she had done 
her best even though it were useless. If the Lord had 
decided to take him unto Himself (and though it was 
not for her to say, she felt it was just about time) let 
the Lord’s will be done! Blessed be the name of the 
Lord! 

As she stood there, shivering and petrified with fear, 
thigh-deep in water like some shabby, hunched 
wading-bird, Mrs. Moule’s reflections of pious resigna¬ 
tion were cut short by a bump that nearly threw her 
off her balance. She imagined at first that she must 
have been struck by a floating tree, but, pulling herself 
together, perceived that the object which had bumped 
against her was the body of a sheep. The half-drowned 
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creature was floating on its side with its head under 
water and its bloated belly awash. The impact with 
Mrs. Moule’s haunches stirred the remains of life in 
it to a sudden jerk of the hanging head and a spasmodic 
kicking. Mrs. Moule saw its tawny eyes. They were 
open and gazed at her not with ter: or, but with a sort 
of dreadful listlessness; yet, oddly enough, the 
moribund creature’s pitiful gaze had the effect of 
frightening her more than anything she had seen 
before. The strength of the impact told her that she 
was probably nearer the brook than she had imagined. 
Sudden panic seized her. She pushed the floating 
carcase away from her with all her strength, almost 
as if she hated it, and forced her way blindly, 
desperately, across the current and away from the 
hidden danger. 

When, finally, she clambered through the 
hedge and found herself on the submerged valley- 
road, she was so exhausted by the effort and the weight 
of her water-logged clothes that she could no longer 
stand. She sank down in a sodden heap, breathing 
heavily, on an islanded tussock, and watched the tawny 
water flow over her boots. As she sat there, gradually 
recovering from the effects of panic and exertion, 
a new purpose suddenly and strongly formed itself in 
Mrs. Moule’s bemused mind. Her features grew firm, 
her small, wary eyes alert. She rose quickly, no longer 
aware of her weariness nor of the weight of her clothes, 
and set out hurriedly, splashing through the puddles, 
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running on, with an odd, limping gait like a hare, in 
the direction of Nineveh. 

When she reached the house, flushed and panting, 
full day had broken though the sky was still masked 
by relentless rain. The kitchen door stood open as she 
had left it. There was an inch or more of water swim¬ 
ming on the floor. Mrs. Moule took no heed of it. 
For all she cared at that moment the house might 
be flooded. Still panting, she let down her skirts 
and petticoats and threw them on the table. Then, 
grotesquely clad in stockings and nightgown and stays, 
she climbed the stairs and entered the old man’s room. 

That small, low-ceiled chamber, almost filled by the 
bulk of the four-poster bedstead of rough-hewn oak 
in which he slept, was so dark under the rain-filled 
sky that she could hardly see any detail. Mrs. Moule 
ripped the curtains from the window and let in what 
light there was. Then, snorting and panting and mut¬ 
tering to herself, she began a systematic search. She 
turned out the cupboards and ransacked the drawers, 
her numb fingers eagerly testing the consistency of 
every object they met in the dark. One drawer in the 
press was locked, and no key could be found in the 
others to fit it. Mrs. Moule ran downstairs and fetched 
a poker with which she stove in its match-board 
bottom. There was an eager gleam in her eyes as she 
extracted the string-tied bundles of papers one by one, 
scratching her wrists on the splinters of broken wood 
as she pulled them out. She carried them over to the 
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light and examined them hurriedly. They were only 
old bills and faded business-letters, a burial insurance- 
policy, and a marriage-certificate yellow with age. 
Apart from the insurance-policy, which she put on one 
side, she poked them all back again, then forced up the 
broken bottom and shut the drawer beneath it so that 
no casual observer could guess that the press had been 
rifled. 

Next she turned to the oak f mr-poster. It was 
covered by a feather-bed, coarse sheets of unbleached 
cotton and many felted blankets wit h a patchwork quilt 
on the top. The old man had lain so still and frail 
in the midst of it that this bed, in which she had been 
begotten, hardly seemed to have been slept in. There 
was no more than a thin depression in the midst, such 
as the bones of a skeleton might make, and a hole in 
the middle of the pillow where the skull had rested. 
To all the heaped bedclothes which she displaced there 
clung a faint sweet-sour odour, the smell of old human 
flesh. Mrs. Moule took no notice of this. In spite of 
her fatigue and a sense of working against time (once 
she stood stock-still to count the clock striking seven) 
she proceeded to search the whole bed methodically, 
her hands palpating the mattress, the nobbly flock 
bolster, the very pillows, for what she sought. Her 
face was no longer blanched by exposure but flaming 
red. It grew redder, wickeder, more rapacious with 
every incident of frustration. She began to abuse the 
old man, muttering to herself: 
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“So you’ve not put it there, then, haven’t you? You 
think you’ve got the laugh of me, you reckon you can 
cheat me? Ah, you’re a cust one, a crafty one you are! 
But we’ll see, Dad: you wait a bit, you old jackdaw, 
and we’ll see!” 

There was nothing to be seen or felt in the bolster 
nor in the mattress nor yet underneath them. Mrs. 
Moule stepped back, panting, and surveyed them $ she 
could not believe it. She could have sworn she had 
felt the money-bag there, with her very own hands, 
not more than six months ago when he had stayed in 
bed for two days with the lumbago and she had 
straightened his pillows. Had he guessed what she 
was after then, and changed his hiding-place? The old 
fox was so shrewd and mischievous, for all his softness, 
that she wouldn’t put it beyond him. He was devil 
enough to stow it away on purpose where nobody 
would think of looking and laugh at you for it. She 
knew he had always hated her in the bottom of his 
heart while he lived. It would be just like him to go 
on tormenting her and to take pleasure in it when he 
was dead. She could almost see his toothless laughter 
now. No, no . . . drowned men didn’t laugh} they 
floated away head-downwards into the Gladden’s deep 
holes. He wasn’t the first by a long way who’d come to 
that. There was her Uncle Isaiah. . . . 

Six months. . . . What could have happened since 
then? She reckoned, anxiously. Six months. . . . 
Why, less than six months ago Jem had come over 
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to Nineveh. She had done her best, for she trusted 
neither of them, not to leave him alone with Jem. 
Supposing the old man had handed the money over 
to him? He was capable even of d< ing that with his 
spiteful nature. And, now that she came to think of it, 
Mrs. Moule was appalled to remem’ ier the words that 
had passed on that visit between Jem and herself. 
When she had spoken of her dad’s money he hadn’t 
taken her seriously; he had laughed at her and said 
it was no business of theirs. Was it possible, she asked 
herself now, that there had been more in his laughter 
than she had imagined; that all the time, while he 
pretended the money was beneath him, it had been 
stowed away upstairs in his bundle? The thought of 
the mere possibility of such vile treachery made her go 
cold. Had she spent all these years of bondage, 
eighteen years of her life, putting up with the old 
man’s godless ways and his heathen taunts, and saving 
and scraping and looking after him night and day, for 
this? To be tricked out of what was her due, her due 
and her Bernard’s, by Jem, who had deserted the old 
man as soon as he was able and since then had never 
as much as raised a finger for him? 

She could never believe that the Lord would permit 
his elect to be used so scurvily, even in this earthly life 
where their lot was scorn and persecution. No, the tor¬ 
ment of frustration she suffered now must surely be 
merely a matter of chance. The old man, like a jack¬ 
daw, had changed his hiding-place. It was even 
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possible that there might be some money that he had 
forgotten. She must search and search if she tore the 
whole house to pieces and have the last laugh in the 
end over this cackling ghost. 

The clock struck eight. Three hours since she first 
heard the door slam and came downstairs: one of fruit¬ 
less searching! 

She lay down on the floor and crawled in under the 
bed, exploring the timber of which it was made. 
There was nothing there but felted dust and wood¬ 
worm powder. She writhed out again, ran to her bed¬ 
room and fetched a candle. By its< light she examined 
the boards of the floor. One was loose; she brought 
a stubby knife from the kitchen and prised it upward. 
The space revealed between the joists was empty. 
Another floorboard, beneath one of the upper bed¬ 
posts, seemed equally loose. It was impossible, she 
thought, that a man so frail as her father should ever 
have mustered sufficient force to move that massive 
piece of furniture; yet, remembering the mad strength 
with which he had run away from her, she contrived 
to shift the whole bedstead and prise that board up as 
well. This space also proved empty, and the effort of 
moving the bed had exhausted her so completely that 
for a moment she felt tired enough to accept defeat. 
She lay down on the feather-bed, breathing h^vily. 
Her heart, unaccustomed to any exertion, hammered 
against her ribs. Her mind was full of bitter hatred of 
the old man whom she had humoured for so long and 
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who had tricked her like this. 

“I must run through them drawers again,” she mut¬ 
tered. “Who knows but I may have missed it?” 

She pulled herself heavily from the bed. As she 
rose, her legs quaked beneath her. She put out her 
hand and clutched at the nearest thing she could find 
to steady herself, the coat which the old man had 
neglected to put on when he woke and wandered down¬ 
stairs. As she caught at it, the flimsy hook on which 
it was hanging gave way under her weight. It fell to 
the ground with a heavy thud, and Mrs. Moule fell 
on the top of it; but although she was half stunned 
by the fall, her heart leapt in triumph. In the pocket 
of the fallen coat her hands closed on a canvas bag. She 
could feel coins inside it. 

Lying there, confused but triumphant, she opened it 
and spilt the contents on the floor. There were hun¬ 
dreds of coins, she reckoned, and every one of them 
gold: half-sovereigns and sovereigns and larger ones 
which she took to be guineas—all the hoard that four 
generations of Wildens had scraped together since the 
first builder of Nineveh had kindled his squatter’s fire. 

Mrs. Moule let them fall through her fingers like 
a farmer testing grain. She rejoiced in their weight. 
She lay there, contemplating them with greedy 
eyes. She played with them like a child. Then, the 
first triumphant excitement fading, she began to sort 
and set them in rouleaux—sovereigns, ten-shilling 
pieces and guineas in separate heaps. As she sorted the 
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heaps she counted the coins one by one, her lips moving 
as she muttered the numbers. By the time she had 
poured them back into the canvas bag, she had counted 
no less than two hundred and ninety-three pounds. 

She got up and placed the bulging bag on the top of 
the press and regarded it lovingly. Then, mindful of 
her duty, she sank reverently to her knees and prayed 
aloud to the God who had bidden His chosen to spoil 
the Egyptians. She knelt there, praying with excep¬ 
tional ardour and fluency, until the clock struck nine. 
Then, carrying her treasure with her, she went slowly 
downstairs to make herself a cup of 'tea. There were 
six inches of water in the kitchen, and rain was still 
falling. 


n 

It was Miss Effie, the official bearer of messages 
from the throne, who told Jenny what had happened 
at Nineveh. 

“It’s not easy to spare you just now, Mrs. Grainger 
says; but a funeral’s a funeral, and it’ld be a pity for 
you to miss it, and your auntie will certainly want you 
there to help. She has bad legs, hasn’t she, poor thing? 
I remember you told me. A death in the house is a 
sad thing anyway, Jenny, though in your grandfather’s 
case I do think you might call his being taken a bless¬ 
ing, from all I’ve heard. If it hadn’t come on him like 
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that, he might have dragged on for years and years, a 
nuisance to himself and everybody.” 

“He wasn’t a nuisance to me, Miss Effie,” Jenny 
said. “He was kind as could be.” 

“Well there, it’s like everything else. One man’s 
meat, as they say. But all I know is this: if ever 1 
grow old and lose my joy of life, so to speak, I hope 
some kind soul will be quick and put a spot of some¬ 
thing strong in my tea and finish me off. Nothing 
painful, mind. ... But as far as old Mr. Wilden was 
concerned, I think you can be pretty sure the end was 
peaceful. I’ve heard it said there’s nothing more 
pleasant than drowning, though from what Mr. 
Grainger heard of the inquest in Bewdley, he may not 
have been drowned after all. Heart-failure, the doctor 
said; but they always do, don’t they? Your auntie woke 
up about seven o’clock, it seems, and went down and 
found him missing. She supposed he must have gone 
to gather the sheep. The floods were out and water all 
over the kitchen. When he didn’t come home she 
naturally went to look for him, but the floods were too 
deep for her, so she ran up to Breakneck Bank and 
called for help. When the man who took Badger’s 
place found him—I don’t know his name—he was 
lying face downward in less than six inches of water. 
Well, he might have been drowned, of course, but it’s 
just as likely that he stumbled and fell and was too 
weak to get up again. Or the shock of cold water may 
have affected his heart. Sixty-nine, they tell me. I 
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should have thought, by his looks, he was a lot 
older than that. This’ll be your first funeral, 
won’t it?” 

Jenny said that it would. 

“Well, of course, funerals vary” Miss Effie said 
with the air of an expert. “I’ve known funerals, and 
well-to-do funerals too, like Mr. Price’s over at Teme 
Bank, where everything was done so meanly, upon my 
word, you almost blushed to be present. Not as much 
as a pair of black gloves or a mourning handkerchief, 
and, if you’ll believe it, ham ready-sliced from the 
pork-butchers! As to Mrs. Price’s wreath. . . . Well, 
I doubt if it cost a penny more than ten shillings! If 
the poor departed saw it—and who can say that they 
don’t?—-1 believe he’ld have died for shame. I felt so 
put out I couldn’t even-have a good cry. But some 
funerals, of course, are quite different—just as pleasant 
and pretty as anyone could wish for, particularly 
children’s, and I’m sure this one will be. Don’t forget 
to take notice of everything, mind, and tell me after¬ 
wards. And another thing, too . . Miss Effie’s tone 
became arch. “I have heard it said every funeral sig¬ 
nifies a wedding. And that’s true, as I know for 
myself: a great friend of mine, Mrs. Hollies—I don’t 
think you’ve seen her—actually met her second 
husband, Fred Hollies, at the funeral of her first. Yes, 
there’s nothing like death, they say, for drawing people 
together, and I wouldn’t mind wagering that when you 
go home to-morrow your cousin David will be there. 
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So you see, as I always say, there are compensations in 
everything.” 

It was strange, Jenny reflected, how little the men¬ 
tion of David’s name moved her now. Her first 
emotion, when she was ordered to go to Werewood for 
her grandfather’s funeral, had been anxiety lest 
Charley Potter should get leave and come to find her 
at Gannow Green while she was away. If she could 
have warned him she would have clone so; but Mrs. 
Branch, having heard that she was to go to the funeral, 
took particular care to see that she was kept hard at 
work till the very last moment, and there was no time 
to write a letter, let alone post one. She was scalding 
the pans and milk-syes when Miss Effie came fluttering 
in to tell her that Mr. Grainger was driving to Teme- 
ford and would drop her at the station. 

“I’ve found a black coat for you, Jenny,” she said, 
“and a black hat as well, and no doubt the undertaker 
will bring the gloves as usual, so if you keep your coat 
buttoned up nobody will notice what’s underneath. 
Now be a good girl, and mind you take notice of every¬ 
thing.” 

Mr. Grainger, waiting in the trap, wore an air of 
appropriate solemnity when Jenny took her place at his 
side in her borrowed plumage. 

“Well, well, now,” he said, “he’s gone. That’s a 
sorrow for all of you, particularly your auntie who 
lived with him. But I can’t say I’m all that surprised, 
Jenny. When last I set eyes on your grandfather in 
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Bewdley I was properly staggered to notice the way 
he’d gone back. When I first come to Werewood, that’s 
nigh twenty years ago, mind, Mr. Wilden he must 
have stood all of six foot in his stockings and weighed 
over nine score. But last year when I saw him the 
old man was shrunk to a ’natomy, as they say, his old 
back all cubbed up of the rheumatism. I should judge 
he’d have lost pretty near three inches of height and 
three and a half score of weight. Ay, measuring him 
for his coffin by scowl of brow, I should put that old 
gentleman’s length at five foot nine and a quarter and 
be ready to bet anybody a quart of beer on it. Well, 
well, now. ... So he’s gone too. Well, we’ve all got 
to come to it, as the saying is.” 

They drove on towards Temeford. The road was 
still puddled with floodwater and the ditches gurgled. 
On either side the drowned land reflected a steely sky. 
Seagulls, tempted inland by the flood, screamed over 
it. Jenny left the train at Cleobury at a quarter to ten 
and walked through the fringe of the forest towards 
the Gladden valley. Though the field-paths were 
sodden and wet her feet, the leafy floor of the oak- 
woods was already bone-dry. The forest smelt sweetly 
familiar j the smell warmed her heart. If only, she 
thotight, Charley Potter could have been walking with 
her! ^ She wondered, thinking of Charley, if David 
would be there, as Miss Effie had suggested. Though 
she knew she could meet David now without any 
emotion, she felt she would like to see him if only to 
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satisfy herself that his resemblance to Charley was as 
close as she had imagined. 

She struck the Gladden Valley at Breakneck Bank. 
Smoke rose from the chimney of Fre d Badger’s cottage. 
She wondered where Badger had gone. In spite of 
Aunt Thirza’s dislike of the trapper, she had always 
felt kindly towards him. She di ln’t even hate his 
Savinia now. It was odd how one’s feelings for people 
changed when one was in love. 

The flood-water had drained away from the valley 
as quickly as it had risen. The surface of the road was 
almost dry and greener for its submersion. She walked 
slowly along it, savouring a strange happiness which was 
not merely that of a girl in love but something more 
—the sense of returning to a place that was friendly 
and understanding. The familiar landscape smiled 
upon her and welcomed her. It was only in Werewood 
that she had ever known feelings of that kind. She 
wondered if Charley Potter would feel the same. 

The mossed roof of Nineveh came into sight, and, 
with it, the sense of welcoming friendliness vanished. 
There was death in that house. A shadow fell on her 
spirits, less the shadow of death itself (that was beyond 
her powers of conception) than that of its macabre 
accessories. She became lonely and timid and conscious 
of Miss Effie’s black clothes which did not really fit 
her. She felt shy, and slightly ridiculous, and vaguely 
distressed. She would gladly have stopped and turned 
and run back to Cleobury. 
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By the wall of the fold a number of men from the 
neighbouring farms who were waiting to act as bearers 
stood chatting uneasily in their Sunday clothes. At the 
door Mrs. Moule received her. 

“So here you are,” she said. “Where did you get 
that there coat and hat?” she asked suspiciously. 

Jenny said Miss Effie had lent them to her. 

“Well, they make a fair sight of you. But I suppose 
it’s more respectful,” Mrs. Moule replied. 

“Is Uncle Jem coming, and David?” Jenny asked. 

“Neither one nor the other. It’s all of a piece with 
the rest of your Uncle Jem’s behaviour towards his 
poor dad. There’s a telegram come this morning by 
wire, says he’s down in South Wales at some place they 
call Pandypool. That’s like Jem, that is, leaving all the 
trouble to others. Leaving me to pay for the funeral, 
too, if you please! Ah, here’s Mr. Clack.” 

The undertaker from Bewdley appeared. He was 
brisk and businesslike. He gave the impression of feel¬ 
ing that this burial was a cheap job and being anxious 
to get it over as soon as possible. 

“If you’ll call in those chaps, Mrs. Moule,” he said, 
“I reckon it’s about time we were getting a move 
on.” 

The labourers shambled in, holding their hats and 
looking solemnly sheepish. There were sounds of 
shuffling and panting and knocking. Mr. Clack shouted 
brisk instructions: “Ease her a bit this road, Jim. That’s 
right, Harry, you tilt up that end there. Now, all to- 
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gether boys; mind you break step!” as they steered the 
coffin round the last awkward corner. They carried it 
shoulder-high to the cart which the new farmer at 
Breakneck Bank had lent for the occasion. Then the 
cart jolted slowly, with creaking axles, down the 
valley road. Mrs. Moule and Jenny, walking behind, 
were the only mourners. Neither spoke a word until 
they reached the graveyard. 

When they returned to Nineveh, Jenny was kept 
busy stoking the appetites of the !>earers with slices of 
home-cured ham (Miss Effie would have approved 
of that) and jugs of cider. An air of relief and cheer¬ 
fulness enlivened the meal: at this point, it appeared, 
there was no longer any need to affect solemnity, and 
Jenny, who was ravenous, having eaten nothing since 
six o’clock, enjoyed it thoroughly. One of the men 
from the farm congratulated Mrs. Moule on her 
curing. 

“Them there boughten hams you picks up in the 
shops, ma’am,” he said, “they be nought but gristle 
and chemicals; it’s a rare thing to get a bite of genuine 
home-cured at a funeral these days, and if you can’t 
get good ham at a funeral, I say, then where can 
you?” 

When they had finished gorging, the men lit 
their pipes and shook hands and excused themselves 
awkwardly. As soon as they had passed the corner 
of the house the cider began to talk: Jenny heard 
them laughing and shouting. She wished she could 
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feei as jolly as they did. She wished she was back at 
Gannow Green. 

“Now clear the table and wash up them plates,” 
Mrs Moule said shortly. 

She did not offer to help, which seemed odd to Jenny 
until, of a sudden, she realised that this was Mrs. 
Moule’s private sabbath, in which she was con¬ 
veniently commanded to do no manner of work. She 
sat in her chair, bolt-upright in her black sateen bodice 
and cloth skirt, and watched the proceedings with a 
sourly critical air. 

“Now put everything away tidy,” she said, “in its 
proper place. You know where, unless you’ve for¬ 
gotten. You’ll have time for a spot of tea before you 
go back—your train doesn’t leave till a quarter to six— 
so you’d better fill up the kettle and put it to boil. 
And while you’re about it, just bring in some wood 
from the shed. There ought to be more of it chopped 
for the winter by rights.” 

“Are you going to stay here all winter, Aunt 
Thirza?” Jenny asked. 

“Well, I might and I mightn’t. There’s things to 
be settled. It all depends.” 

“I suppose the house’ll belong to Uncle Jem now?” 

“Your. Uncle Jem’s down in Wales. He won’t 
never live here.” 

“If you go, then, it’ll all be left empty.” 

“Of course it will. You can’t expect a lone woman 
to live in an outlandish place like this all her life.” 
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“I can’t bear to think of it being all empty like,” 
Jenny said. 

When she had filled the kettle and set it to boil, she 
left Mrs. Moule sitting there, like a slit-eyed black idol 
and went out into the remembered garden. Since the 
fall of the flood nobody had given a thought to it. 
The mossy paths that had once been gravelled were 
silted with little sand-drifts and patches of mud which 
had dried on the surface and cracked in spidery pat¬ 
terns. Odd collections of wrack, straw, broken 
branches, rags and sheep’s wool draped the gooseberry 
bushes with a tidemark denoting the point at which 
the flood had begun to fall. In one of these tangles 
she saw what she thought was a bird’s-nest but what 
was, in fact, the mummified corpse of a baby rabbit. 
Over this desolation the Gladden’s water had poured 
for the most part without any violence, subjecting it 
to a passive inundation; but in one place the current 
had vented a particular spite carving out for itself in 
the mould a wayward channel before it returned to the 
bed of the brook. Along the edge of this miniature 
canyon Jenny noticed from a distance a number of pale 
objects strewn indiscriminately. For a moment she 
thought they must be the remains of a bed of onions j 
but when she approached she saw that she was 
mistaken: they were the tulip-offsets which she had 
watched Jem lifting and replanting with such care a 
few months before. In her present mood the sight 
affected her strangely. The ruthless exhumation of 
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those tulips, the pride of Jem’s heart, actually struck 
her as more pathetic than the burial of her grand¬ 
father. She picked up the bleached bulbs with pious 
care and collected them into a heap. Then she ran back 
to the out-house and fetched a spade and replanted 
them carefully. She could not remember exactly what 
spacing or depth Jem had given them, but, at least, the 
poor things would not die. When she had finished this 
tender task she felt happier than at any previous 
moment of that bewildering day. 

Aunt Thirza received her crossly on her return. The 
kettle had come to the boil, and water that went on 
boiling made bad tea. Where had she been all this 
time? 

Jenny told her what she had done. 

“Fancy wasting your time on that rubbish on a day 
such as this!” Mrs. Moule said scornfully. “It’s 
Christian souls like your auntie, not perishing flowers 
of the field, you ought to be thinking on. Now make 
that there tea, or you’ll never catch your train.” 

Jenny obeyed her. She felt snubbed and resentful. 
Aunt Thirza’s manner towards her had never been 
gracious; but to-day, when it might have been gentle, 
it had seemed harsher than usual. Why the mention 
of poor Uncle Jem’s bulbs should incense her she 
couldn’t imagine. As they sipped their hot tea a sudden 
thought struck her. She said: 

“What about Grandfather’s money, auntie? Does 
that go to Uncle Jem too, as well as the house? ” 
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“Your grandfather’s money? What money?” Mrs. 
Moule asked sharply. 

“What I heard you talking to Uncle Jem about.” 

“That’s a nice thing to do, going listening like 
that!” 

“I was doing the washing-up. I couldn’t help hear¬ 
ing. You said he had money put by.” 

“Well, he hadn’t no money put by. Understand 
that clearly. And if anyone asks you about it, 
remember what I say now. There wasn’t a penny in the 
house, not a single penny; and thanks to that uncle of 
yours going off like he did, I’ve had to pay out of my 
own pocket for your grandfather’s funeral! Tell them 
that, if you like. He deserves for it to be known. Not 
one penny-piece was there. If your grandfather had 
any savings, it’s my belief Jem got them out of him 
the last time he was here. He’s a sly one is Jem, and 
that David of his is no better. If you take my advice 
you’ll have nothing to do with either of them. Not one 
single penny: mind that!” Mrs. Moule almost 
shrieked. 

That evening, at Temeford Station, the trap was not 
waiting for her. Jenny had to trudge the three miles 
to the farm over the empty road. By the time she 
reached Gannow Green she was faint with fatigue; but 
Mrs. Branch pounced on her instantly: 

“Come on, strip off them grand clothes,” she said. 
“There be company in the dining-room and supper’s 
just ready.” 
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“What company?” Jenny asked wearily. 

“Never you mind what company! No fit company 
for you, any road: I can tell you that!” She thrust 
a heavily-laden tray into Jenny’s hands. “Now carry 
that in: the bell’s gone twice as it is.” 

From outside the dining-room door she could hear 
Miss Effie’s voice, high-pitched and excited. That was 
enough to assure her that the “company” was male. 
They were all of them talking loudly, including Mr. 
Grainger, who had just come back from a stock-sale 
at Bromyard and had induced a farming friend named 
Lucton, fom Ludlow way, to pop in for a bite and a sup 
on his homeward journey. Both the men were market- 
peart. Their voices were raised as though they were 
still competing with the hubbub of the sale-yard. They 
disagreed frequently and shouted each other down. 
Mrs. Grainger sat upright, immensely dignified and 
silent, at the head of the table, while Miss Effie, intoxi¬ 
cated by the presence of a male visitor, looked 
from one to the other admiringly, hanging on their 
words. 

“What 7 say,” Mr. Lucton declared, “these here 
Boers have been asking for it, and now they’re going to 
get it and no mistake. If Joe Chamberlain says a thing, 
no matter what it is . . .” 

“Now, steady on, Bert,” Mr. Grainger broke in, put¬ 
ting his head on one side with an owlish, judicial air. 
“Steady on, now. No politics here. My missus, you 
know, is a Liberal.” 
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“I don’t care what she is,” Mr. Lucton maintained. 
“This isn’t a matter of politics. It’s a matter of right 
and wrong. And Joe Chamberlain’s right. If the 
beggars want a fight, I say let them have it; and give 
it them hot and strong, George, that’- what I say.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say you’re not right there ” Mr. 
Grainger said. “That stands to reason, don’t it? Hot 
and strong, and teach them that Britain’s not to be 
trifled with.” 

“If I was a young man, mind, and unmarried, I can 
tell you what I should do.” 

“What would you do, Mr. Lucton?” Miss Effie 
fluttered. 

“Why, join up in the yeomanry to-morrow, ma’am, 
and have a good smack at them. For England, home 
and beauty, as the saying is. And I mean what I say, 
mind.” 

“You men never think of danger, do you?” Miss 
Effie said. 

“Well, danger: what is it after all?” Mr. Lucton 
modestly replied. “I reckon this war is going to be a 
walk-over, a nice little picnic at the Queen’s expense, 
God bless her!” 

“Ay, God bless her! ” Mr. Grainger repeated, grasp¬ 
ing eagerly at the opportunity of refilling his glass. 

“By the time the yeomanry gets out there I reckon 
the fighting will be over. That’s the regular army’s 
job, in my view: it’s what they’re paid for. And if 
there’s any fighting to be done, you may bet the Shrop- 
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shires’ll be in the thick of it. These lads of ours, they’ll 
give the Boers what for! ” 

The Shr ops hires . . . Jenny gasped. For the first 
time the men’s loud talk had a personal significance to 
her. 

“By the way, George, who is there from these parts 
in the regiment just now?” 

“Charley Potter: Jack Potter’s lad. He run off and 
enlisted.” 

“You don’t tell me Jack Potter has a son that old? 
Well, Pm damned—if the ladies will excuse me. He’s 
a lucky young devil, any road. I wish I was his age. 
Run off and enlisted, did he? A bit wild, I suppose?” 

“Well, you know what it is: a farm that size. 
Youngsters don’t take to work like we did in these 
days. Going out to the war like this’ll be the making 
of him. When it’s over, I bet he’ll be glad to settle 
down.” 

“Charley was over this afternoon,” Miss Effie broke 
in, “all dressed up in his new foreign uniform, this 
khaki, or whatever they call it. Wild he may be, but 
I do think it shows a nice nature in the boy to come 
over and say good-bye like that to his friends. He’s 
only got twenty-four hours’ leave. I call that a shame, 
Mr. Lucton.” 

“Well, duty, duty! A soldier’s a soldier, ma’am,” 
Mr. Lucton remarked sententiously. “Don’t tell me 
the lad’s not glad to be going, either. I wish I was in 
his shoes. Here’s his good health, anyway!” 
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“Here, here, take another spot, Bert! Your glass is 
empty.” 

“I don’t mind if I do, George, for once in a way.” 

Mr. Grainger’s unsteady hand filled up both their 
glasses. 

Jenny returned to the kitchen, her tired mind in a 
whirl. Charley had come to Gannow Green that after¬ 
noon hoping to see her. (Poor, innocent Miss Effie, 
thinking the compliment was for her!) He would 
come to her again to-night, of that she was certain} 
yet already the approaching rapture was shadowed by 
her knowing that he would only come to say good¬ 
bye. Of the meaning of all this talk about war in South 
Africa which made Mr. Grainger and his friend so 
excited, she realized next to nothing; she had only 
the vaguest idea where South Africa was; and the 
thought that he was going out there to fight and to 
risk his life weighed less heavily on her than the 
immediate fact that, after to-night, she would see no 
more of him for months, maybe for years. Sitting 
down to her supper with Lisha and Mrs. Branch, she 
was so distracted that she found it impossible to eat. 

“Here, what’s come over your appetite, Jenny?” 
Mrs. Branch asked, not unkindly. 

“I don’t fancy anything to-night, Mrs. Branch.” 

“The child’s tired,” said Lisha. “Though, mind 
you, with all the fittles there be at a funeral, I won’t 
say she hasn’t a’gorged herself. What’s more, I don’t 
blame her. There be nothing like a funeral for whet- 
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ting a hearty appetite, and a full stomach’s rare physic 
for grieving.” 

“Grieving, indeed!” Mrs. Branch said scornfully. 
“What’s the use of a young thing grieving over an 
ancient man that’s come to the term of his life? Griev¬ 
ing never helped anyone yet. If you can’t face your 
supper, you’d better go to your bed and sleep it 
off. I’ll see to the washing up, so you needn’t 
worry.” 

Jenny lay in the dark. She had unloosened the catch 
of the window, so that when Charley came she could 
open it without any noise. The night was dark and 
still} since last week’s storm the elements seemed to 
have exhausted their violence. Below, at the kitchen 
door, she heard Mrs. Branch bid Lisha good night} 
the nails in his heavy boots rang on the slabs and the 
beam of his moving lantern swept the window. At the 
front of the house Mr. Grainger and Mr. Lucton ex¬ 
changed protracted farewells. The trap’s wheels 
crunched on the gravel} the rhythmical beat of the 
cob’s hoofs died away down the drive. After that, all 
was quiet. She lay stiff with attention and waited for 
the familiar moth-like drumming on the window-pane. 

But that night Charley did not waste time over these 
preliminaries. He climbed straight to the window and 
pushed it open and entered the room. The rough sur¬ 
face of his khaki tunic and the smell of new serge were 
unfamiliar, but there was nothing strange in his em¬ 
brace: in his arms she found all the fierce joy, the rich 
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content, the sweet abandonment for which her body 
had been yearning. 

“I came over this afternoon,” he said. 

“Miss Effie told me. I mean she rold Mr. Lucton.” 

“Did she tell you the rest: that we’re off to South¬ 
ampton on Sunday?” 

“She said you were going. Don’t let’s think about 
it.” 

“That’s all very well. It’s there. We can’t help 
thinking about it.” 

“Well, not now, then. Afterwards.” 

“If this war had only come sooner, before I met you, 
Jenny!” 

“You oughtn’t to talk like that when we’ve been so 
happy.” 

“Or later. If I’d known that anything of this fight¬ 
ing was coming on, I’Id have got out of the army 
double quick. I wish . . . my God, I wish I could 
get out of it now. But a chap can’t do that when once 
it’s started} it’ld look as if you were scared. And 
deserting, that won’t do either: it means a court- 
martial and going to prison. There’s no way out of it, 
Jenny. And I can’t bear it. I can’t bear to lose you.” 

“Silly! What are you talking about? You’re not 
going to lose me.” 

“Well. . . . Things happen. You might find a 
chap you like better than me.” 

“Better than you? You know I shall never look once 
at another.” 
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“Or I. . . . Well, this war’s no joke. You know I 
might not come back.” 

“How can you say such a thing!” 

“I wish to God we’d been married.” 

“I don’t see what difference that would have made.” 

“Suppose anything happened.” 

“Anything happened? ” 

“There’s no knowing, is there? Suppose you got 
caught—I mean in the family way?” 

She was silent. Up till now such an idea had only 
occurred to her as a remote possibility. Though it 
scared her when put into words, she refused to con¬ 
sider it seriously. She resented his allowing such vague 
forebodings to shadow the last short spell of ecstasy 
that remained to them. Why think of a shadowy future 
in these sweetest transitory hours? For the moment all 
that mattered to her was that she loved and was loved. 
She laughed at him in the dark and tried to tease him 
out of his boding mood; but neither teasing nor kisses 
could lighten his mind. 

“When I come back, the first thing I’ll do is to marry 
you. I swear that, Jenny. Dad can say what he likes; 
he can show me the door, for all I care. If I have to 
find work as a labourer, I swear I’ll do that. But that 
isn’t the point. Supposing . . 

“Oh, Charley, do stop it. You and your supposing I '* 

“Supposing there was anything of that sort . . / 

“All right, then. Go on.” 

“Will you promise me faithful ...” 
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“Of course, I’ll promise you anything.” 

“. . . to tell old mother Branch right away?” 

“Mrs. Branch? Why should I tell her? She's no 
friend of yourn. That’s one thing certain sure, the 
things she says of you!” 

“She may talk like that, it’s her nature; yet I’d 
sooner trust her than most. She and me understand 
one another. I reckon we’re both of us devils, if it 
comes to that. And she knows a lot, Jenny. She’s not 
been with the gipsies for nothing. She’ll help us, I 
know. Will you promise?” 

“I told you I’ld promise, didn’t I? Now be my 
sweet and forget about all that there nonsense and say 
as you love me.” 

“Love you? God—I should say I did love you! I 
love you all to the tips of your little fingers!” 

“That isn’t enough. Tell me more.” 

“I love your eyes and your little soft mouth and 
your shoulders, and I love the smell of you, Jenny, 
I can’t say why.” 

“There’s no call to say why, my sweet, so long as 
you do,” she whispered. 

So, fondling, caressing, playing with him, she con¬ 
trived to dispel his dark mood. It would be wrong, 
she thought, to allow this, their last night together, to 
be coloured by any doubting or discontent. And in¬ 
deed, as they lay there together, rarely speaking, it 
seemed to Jenny as if in these dwindling hours made 
even more precious by their transience and precarious- 
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ness, they attained a communion of thought and sensa¬ 
tion completer than ever before and a deeper peace, in 
which, oddly enough, the parts they had played in 
their previous encounters were reversed: for whereas, 
when they had met and loved before, he had been 
the leader—as the older and stronger and more 
experienced—it now seemed as if he were the weaker, 
the one to be shielded and comforted and protected, 
maybe, from the menace of invisible terrors by a 
tenderness that had in it something maternal and in 
its origins aged beyond the mere computations of 
time. 

So she felt, that night, as her lover lay in her arms, 
soothed and passive now, no longer vexed by dark 
thought 3 and this very submission in a creature so swift 
and imperious whose possessive ardour, not so long 
since, had been almost terrifying, was sweeter to her 
and more satisfying than the other joys she had known. 
This was a new and in some way a richer sort of love 
than she had dreamed of before, the source of a soft 
and glowing serenity in which every strain was relaxed, 
every care forgotten. Her hands in the dark strayed 
lightly over his hair, his ears, his features, as though 
they verified beloved shapes and were contented with 
themj his regular breathing moved her, rising-and 
falling like a quiet sea; his strong communicable heart¬ 
beats slowed to a gentler rhythm; and soon, as placidly 
as a child, he fell asleep, so that now she herself 
scarcely dared to breathe for fear of waking him—for 
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with waking, she knew, must come parting, and that 
she dreaded. 

So the night wore on in autumnal obscurity and 
silence. Dank darkness enveloped Temeside; not a 
breath stirred to break the loose hold o£ a dying 
leaf. A white mist muted all sound save, now and 
again, the sharp double yap of a fox on the distant hill¬ 
side, though high above in levels ot air less dense, the 
packed multitudes of migrant birds flew south: the 
last clouds of swallows passed with an inaudible 
whirring of wings, and swooping curlews, bound for 
the sands and saltings, and arrowy flights of mallard: 
all the strong-winged life of that splendid summer 
ebbing away down the sky-tracks that follow Teme 
and Severn out of lands which the sun would not warm 
till spring came again. Jenny Hadley lay there neither 
thinking nor desiring to think until consciousness, too, 
ebbed away from her sleepy mind. When she woke, 
the shape of the window showed pearly grey, and her 
lover was gone. 

And winter had come. The sun rose red as a live 
coal. When daylight flooded the sky its rays were re¬ 
flected from a world white with hoarfrost into which 
the drift of Arctic air before which the birds flew south 
had crystallized the remains of the mist that enveloped 
Temeside.' All the valley lay virginal white j every 
yellowing leaf that still clung to the twigs of the 
orchard trees had been frozen during that night to a 
dead brittle wafer, ready to the 
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puddles and made the yard slippery; the sounds o£ the 
farm’s awakening life came through the still, dry air 
with a penetrating sharpness, as though the medium 
had been clarified. Colours also became more intense 
in that air: the red brick of the house, the barns, the 
oast-houses, glowed; the berries of holly and briar and 
thorn seemed brightened with an inward light. 

Jenny, too, felt this lively sting and the reflex 
response of unreasoning happiness when she rose that 
morning. It was only later in the day, when the rime 
had vanished, when the red sun was quenched by the 
rising moisture its own rays had evaporated and the 
north wind blew down the valley untempered by its 
warmth, that she became aware of an aching emptiness. 
Until then the afterglow of the hours she had spent 
with Charley suffused and warmed her; but as the sun 
went in, that, too, faded and left her heart ashen cold. 

When the fingers of winter had once closed on the 
flood-sodden marls there was no release. Gannow 
Green, accepting its icy fate, settled down to the long 
hibernation which Jenny already knew and had cause 
to dread: those iron dawns when the water that stood 
in the troughs was frozen solid; the long periods of 
rain which, though never loosening floods, seemed 
never to cease; the brief spells of relative warmth in 
late November when, suddenly, the earth seemed 
urgent with spring and the hedgerows greened, yet all 
knew in their hearts that winter had not even begun; 
then the shortening of days, when fingers grew numb 
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and clumsy with chilblains, and raw wrists smarted with 
chaps, when daylight was no sooner lorn than it seemed 
to fade. But however harsh the weather might be, 
however lightless the sky, the grinding routine of 
Gannow Green Farm went on without stay, without 
variation. No excitements enlivened it: not even that 
of a letter from Charley. Every day since he left 
Jenny had been hoping to hear from him. As the 
empty weeks went by, she grew almost resigned to 
his silence. South Africa, she had discovered by 
cautiously questioning Miss Effie, was more than three 
weeks away. Three weeks there, and three weeks back. 
Even if he wrote as soon as he landed—and who knew 
what time a soldier would have for writing?—no word 
was likely to come to her for two months. 

So far as the kitchen was concerned, the war might 
not have existed; but in the dining-room it had become 
the main topic of conversation. Mr. Grainger went so 
far as to order a daily paper in addition to the County 
Express which, up till now, had supplemented the 
gossip of “market ordinaries” in keeping him informed 
of events in the outer world; and Mtas Effie had 
bought a map, gay with red and orange and green, on 
which, every day, she moved coloured flags on pins. 
Jenny found it difficult to grasp what exactly was hap¬ 
pening, but listened eagerly for every word Mr. 
Grainger uttered when he read his paper at dinner¬ 
time. The war, she gathered, was not going any too 
well. There were checks and even reverses. The names 
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of generals which once had inspired Mr. Grainger with 
mystical confidence—Good Old Buller, Backacher 
Gatacre, and the rest of them—appeared to have lost 
their virtue. Jenny realised, with dread, that soldiers 
were sometimes killed. A young man from Temeford, 
a sergeant in Charley’s battalion, had died of wounds. 
It was terrible to think that it might just as well have 
been Charley. 

With mid-December there came another anxiety. 
Innocent as she was in spirit, Jenny was by no means 
ignorant of physiological fact. At Mawne Heath she 
had lived among women who discussed the symptoms 
of gestation without any of the reticence that obtains 
in a politer society. The matter had been taken for 
granted as a subject of universal interest, and there¬ 
fore as a proper topic of conversation. Even if she had 
not naturally and unconsciously absorbed this know¬ 
ledge, it would have been impossible for her to re¬ 
main ignorant for long on a farm, a great part of whose 
life was concerned with the procreation of animals, and 
in the company of a woman so frankly interested in 
these processes and so outspoken as Mrs. Branch. By 
Christmas she knew she had been “caught.” 

The discovery came as a shock to her. Her nature 
was governed more by instinct than by reason. Though 
she was aware of the relations of cause and effect, she 
had always regarded this particular example of them as 
the kind of thing that happened to other people, not as 
one that was ever likely to happen to herself. Indeed, 
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when first she realised what was the matter, her feel¬ 
ing was less akin to distress than to wonder that she, 
Jenny Hadley, should find herself in this astonishing 
predicament. It was only later, when her condition 
approached a point at which it must soon be apparent, 
that she realized its embarrassing implications, and 
thought ruefully of the light-hearted way in which she 
had laughed at Charley’s fears. 

To her mind there was nothing shameful in her 
state. In the country, as at Mawne Heath, it was no 
more than a customary prelude to matrimony. The 
matter was one of economics rather than of ethics. It 
was unusual and unnatural for young people who loved 
one another to restrain their passions; no reasonable 
person expected them to do so; and if they got 
“caught” the social remedy was simple, a deliberate 
or hasty marriage, which must be accomplished, 
Whether they could afford it or not, to “save their 
names.” With Charley she had never doubted for one 
moment that he would duly fulfil his part of this un¬ 
written contract. It was nothing but a mischievous fate, 
whose designs were equally mysterious and inexorable, 
that had blindly caught up their humble destinies, in 
the malignant mechanism which had thrown half a 
million men at each other’s throats. If Charley had 
been at home or even at Shrewsbury, she was confident 
that he would have married her as soon as convention 
demanded it. But Charley, at this urgent moment, was 
five thousand miles away. He might not come back 
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for a year, for more than a year. There was even, 
though that was a horror unthinkable, the possibility 
that he might never come back. 

Compared with this dreadful threat to her happi¬ 
ness, the fact that she was with child seemed no more 
than a mere complication; she would gladly have 
suffered any imaginable shame rather than lose him; 
yet now, as the problem became more immediate, it 
was the necessity of dealing with this mere complica¬ 
tion that dominated her mind. In her extremity she 
remembered her promise that “if anything happened,” 
as Charley had put it, she would consult Mrs. Branch. 

.That seemed simple and reasonable enough. Mrs. 
Branch was the only knowledgeable female to whom 
she had access; yet when it came to the point of speak¬ 
ing to her, Jenny was overwhelmed with inexplicable 
shyness. The old woman’s furrowed face and tawny 
eyes, as bright as a hawk’s and as cruel, had never 
appeared more formidable. As Jenny told her her 
story, Mrs. Branch’s toothless mouth curled into a 
saturnine smile. 

“So that’s how it is, my lady?” she said. “Do you 
think I’ve not been a’watching of you? Did you think 
this old fool didn’t discern for herself what you was 
hiding under your apron? All I ask of you is, don’t say 
as I didn’t do my best to learn you. I told you long since 
what that young rodney was. But hearken? Not you! 
You young things be so uppish and purgy you’ld think 
you knew best, no matter what anyone told you. And, 
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mind you, it’s them that’s most sure on themselves, 
like you be, that eftest gets caught in a mess; and then, 
if you please, when a man gets the better of you, it’s 
‘Oh, Mrs. Branch, whatever shall I do? Who’ld ever 
a’ thought it was going to come to this?’ ” 

“Charley made me promise I’ld let you know first,” 
Jenny told her. “He reckoned you were a deadly 
woman at physicking folks.” 

“He said that, did he, the devil?” Mrs. Branch 
laughed, amused and flattered: “Well, that’s like his 
sauce! He’s not the first gallus young buck that’s run 
to me over that arrand, nor you bain’t the first as I’ve 
helped to get over it neither. You do what I say, and 
take what I give you, but if it serves you rough you 
mustn’t miscall me. And if it won’t shift, there’s 
always the work’us,” she added brutally. 

Jenny did what she said and took what she gave her 
without any result save pain and misery. Mrs. Branch 
abandoned the case: 

“What must be, must be,” she said. “It’s a pity that 
young devil’s gone soldiering, or you might have 
named him.” 

“If he’d been here, I know he’ld have married me,” 
Jenny said proudly. 

“Ay, of course he would: I’ve heard that story 
before.” 

“Charley Potter’s not like the rest. He’s different, 
he is.” 

“Ay, different as peas in a pod or bees in a hive. If 
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you can tell one young man from another, you’re 
cleverer than I be.” 

“He said . . .” 

“Don’t you werrit yourself: 1 know what he said. 
Words cost nothing, they say; and a babby costs some 
poor fool just five bob a week—if so be as you’re lucky 
enough to get the bench to take your word.” 

“Whatever happens, I shall’na do that,” Jenny 
answered indignantly. “I shall wait till Charley comes 
home and puts it right.” 

Mrs. Branch laughed harshly: “Behappen you’ll 
wait till them pigs of Lisha’s start flying,” she said. 
“Well, there’s no call to be down-hearted. You’re not 
the first—not even at Gannow Green—and I reckon 
you won’t be the last. But I shall’na tell tales on you. 
Best earn what money you can as long as you’re eye- 
able. After that, from what I can see, and pray 
God it’s not twins! you’ll have to shift for your¬ 
self.” 

As things were, she would not be “eyeable” much 
longer. By the end of January it became clear that 
something would have to be done. 

“Do you want me to tell the rhissus,” Mrs. Branch 
said, “or would you liever do it yourself?” 

“You tell her,” said Jenny. 

She waited anxiously in the kitchen while Mrs. 
Branch proceeded on her ticklish embassy. This was 
the first time she had been actually conscious of any 
shame, and shame grew with waiting. At last Mrs. 
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Branch returned, her swarthy face pallid and set like 
a mask. 

“You’re to go to the dining-rocm,” she said dully, 
“but wash yourself first and put on a clean 
apron.” 

Jenny tapped at the dining- -oom door. Mrs. 
Grainger’s voice bade her enter; Mrs. Grainger’s dark 
eyes pierced and shrivelled her. Never before had that 
black, elongated figure appeared so potent, so distant, 
so menacing. Yet when she spoke, her man-like voice 
trembled with emotion and the arrogant eyes showed 
a kind of wistfulness. 

“Mrs. Branch has told me,” she said. “This is a 
pretty business.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Jenny agreed. 

“When did it happen?” 

“About hop-picking time, ma’am, when Charley 
first come over.” 

“You’re nothing but a child. What are you? 
Eighteen? It was disgraceful of him . . . disgraceful! 
I should never have thought it of him.” 

Jenny flushed. “It wasn’t his fault, ma’am,” she 
said eagerly, “it was me just as much as him.” Mrs. 
Grainger shook her head. “. . . and if they hadn’t 
sent him away, he’ld have put it all right ; he’ld have 
got Mr. Potter to fetch him out of the army} he said 
so; and when he comes back, ma’am . . .” 

The gaunt angular figure went on shaking her head. 
She clasped her bony hands, as though trying to 
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throttle an overpowering emotion. Her voice cracked 
as she spoke: 

“Charley may never come back, my poor child. I’m 
afraid. . . I’m afraid it’s my duty to tell you. They 
only heard last night. Mrs. Potter sent over a message 
this morning. They’ve had bad news, Jenny. You must 
be brave, the same as they are: their only son. Charley 
won’t come back home any more . . 

“Won’t come home ... ?” 

Mrs. Grainger shook her head mutely} tears ran 
down her cheeks. 

“Died of wounds, it said. Died of wounds . . .” 

“It isn’t true, ma’am. I know it can’t be true. Not 
Charley . ..” she cried. Jenny’s head swam suddenly} 
she caught a chair and sank into it} her body fell for¬ 
ward over the table} it lay there, helplessly shaken by 
cruel sobbing, her hands clutching the green chenille 
tablecloth. Mrs. Grainger was bending over her; she 
was crying too; her bony fingers caressed Jenny’s 
shaking shoulders and stroked her hair with an 
anguished awkwardnesses though, even now, she were 
ashamed of showing emotion. Jenny did not even feel 
the touch of those clumsy fingers. Desolation numbed 
every sense in her body; her mind ceased to exist; she 
was nothing now but a shell that housed a dark void 
with which the shuddering muscles that shook her had 
no connection. She lay there where she had fallen, 
crushed and nescient, until the automatic contractions 
exhausted themselves- of their own violence and her 
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shuddering ceased. She raised herself with an effort 
and stared about her. For the moment she did not even 
know where she was. 

Mrs. Grainger stood at the window, her hands still 
clenched convulsively, gazing out; past the monkey- 
puzzle’s contorted branches down the avenue of leafless 
limes. When she heard Jenny stirring at last, she 
turned towards her. The white lght of the wintry 
sky outlined her attenuated figure, but her face was 
in shadow and her voice, when she spoke, had recovered 
its arid precision. 

“Are you feeling better?” she said. “I wish we could 
do something for you. But we can’t. We can’t do any¬ 
thing. There’s nothing to be done. This has come as a 
blow to us too: we were all of us fond of Charley.” She 
paused awkwardly, trying, as it seemed, to soften her 
next words, but the task was too hard for her. “You 
must understand,” she said, “I can’t possibly keep you 
here any longer. It would never do. Not at Gannow 
Green. There’s too many evil minds and wicked 
tongues about here, and I have to think of my husband’s 
name as well as yours. So far, nobody knows about this 
but Mrs. Branch and myself. We shall keep our 
mouths shut, so if you can slip away quietly nobody 
else need hear of it. You’d better go straight upstairs 
and pack your things. Mr. Grainger’ll be going to 
Temefofd in half an hour’s time, so he can take you 
and your box to the station. Then, of course, there’s 
your wages. I’ll see to that while you’re packing.” 
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Jenny heard her words without fully grasping their 
import. She still sat at the table, staring in front of 
her. 

“Now, try to pull yourself together,” Mrs. Grainger 
said sharply. 

Jenny rose to her feet. “Where am I to go, ma’am?” 
she asked. 

“Where are you to go? Why, of course, you’ll go 
back to your auntie in Werewood.” 

Jenny shook her head. “I don’t want to go there, 
ma’am. I don’t think she wants me.” 

“Well, whether she does or don’t is no business of 
mine,” Mrs. Grainger said firmly. “I don’t want to be 
inconsiderate in a case like this, but you can’t stay here. 
Now go and put your things together.” 

Miss Effie came fluttering up to her bedroom door. 
Jenny, sitting on the sagging edge of the bed, blankly 
staring into Mrs. Moule’s brown tin box, which was 
half full, saw her pink face pucker and quiver. 

“I’ve just come to help you, Jenny,” she said, then 
burst into tears. 

Jenny looked at her coldly. She was neither touched 
nor interested by this exhibition. She wished to heaven 
Miss Effie would leave her alone j but Miss Effie was 
not going to be discouraged by her remoteness nor 
deprived of the luxury of expressing the last drop of 
sentiment from a situation so rare and so unusually 
romantic. 

“I’m sorry to behave in this silly fashion,” she said, 
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dabbing her eyes. “I know I’m weak and I know I’m 
foolish, but I simply can’t help it. We’ve never had a 
girl in the house, Jenny, I liked better than you; and 
Charley, poor darling boy, you know what I thought 
of him too. Oh dear, oh dear! If you’d only confided 
in me at the start, this might never have happened, or 
it might have been different, anyway. Don’t think I’m 
blaming you, Jenny. I know what love is. What with 
dear Charley, so smart in his uniform and his winning 
ways, well, who could resist him? I’m sure I don’t 
know what I should have done myself. Such a sweet 
love-story, it might have been, with both of you so 
nice and so young! If his parents had taken to you, 
you ought to have been as happy as . . . well, I 
don’t really know what. And then, for it to finish up 
like this! Oh dear, oh dear! My handkerchief’s 
soaked to a rag, but I couldn’t help crying. There’s 
nothing like a good cry. I’ve been crying off and on 
all morning, Jenny, and then this on the top of it. 
Well ...” 

Her face puckered again and she clutched at Jenny’s 
cold hand. As she fondled it her warm tears fell on 
it. A step on the staircase made her sit up like a startled 
rabbit. Mrs. Branch appeared in the doorway and 
surveyed the scene with contemptuous eyes. She took 
no notice of Miss Effie. 

“The trap’s in the yard,” she said, “and the gaffer’s 
waiting. If you’ll throw in the rest of them things and 
put on your hat I’ll give you a hand downstairs with 
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that there box. Come on, now!” 

Jenny was almost glad of this realistic relief from 
Miss Effie’s embarrassing company. While the little 
thing stood by mopping her face and examining it in 
the glass, Mrs. Branch and she, between them, stowed 
the rest of her negligible belongings into Mrs. Moule’s 
box. 

“Now come along, up with it!” the old woman said. 
“You go down first, and mind you don’t bump your 
head, and go gradual, or else you’ll strain yourself.” 

Mrs. Grainger was waiting- in the kitchen and 
followed them silently into the yard. Her drawn 
features had recovered their usual severe composure. 
Mr. Grainger, perched on the box of the trap, was so 
subdued by the general atmosphere of tragic solemnity 
which her presence imposed that he looked more 
conscious of guilt than Jenny herself. His usual merry 
cock of the head and wink of the eye were strangled 
at birth. For the first time in her life he did not help 
her to mount. Mrs. Grainger was taking no risks. 
Under her directions, the box was hoisted on to the 
front and Jenny planted behind. Mrs. Grainger thrust 
coins into her hand. 

“That’s your month,” she said. “You’d better count 
it.” 

Jenny shook her head mutely. 

“Very well then, George Grainger} hurry up, or 
you’ll miss that train.” 

It was not until they had reached the end of the 
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drive that Mr. Grainger found courage to open his 
lips. Then he said: 

“Well; well, now. This isn’t half a go, is it? Every¬ 
thing seems to come on so sudden in these days, don’t 
it? There’s no two ways about that, so there you are! 
My word, yes!” 

At Temeford Station, no longer intimidated, he 
helped Jenny down from the trap, supporting her as 
usual. 

“Six score and a quarter,” he murmured medita¬ 
tively, “and I reckon you’ve put on a couple of inches: 
say sixteen hands two. Well, they can’t say we’ve 
starved you at Gannow Green; that’s one thing, any¬ 
way. Don’t go dropping your money now. If I were 
you, Jenny, I should tie it up in your handkerchief: 
that’s the best way. And look here,” he added furtively, 
glancing this way and that to make sure that the 
porter’s back was safely turned. “Here’s a little bit 
extra that may come in useful when your time comes. 
You never know. But for God’s sake don’t ever say I 
gave it you.” 

He hurriedly pressed a gold sovereign into her 
hand. Before she could recover from her surprise 
sufficiently to thank him, he was gone. The friendly 
porter, whom Mr. Grainger called Joe, put her box in 
the van. “You off on your holidays?” he said. “My 
word, you’re a lucky one! If you like, I’ll get you your 
ticket.” The whistle shrieked feebly; the little train 
started with a jolt and wound its slow way through the 
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tumbled valleys, the bare coppices, the sere fields. 
There was no life in that landscape; it lay listless and 
colourless beneath a low, leaden sky; and Jenny, 
freezing in the corner of her draughty compartment, 
took so little heed of it that, before she knew where 
she was, the train had pulled up at Cleobury Mortimer. 
She left her box in the parcel-office and automatically 
turned her steps towards Nineveh. 


in 

The weight of mid-winter lay upon Werewood now. 
Though withered leaves still clung to the oaks in 
sheltered places, all the other deciduous trees had shed 
their finery, frost had bleached the grass and faded 
the brake; only the swart yews stood erect and 
lonely on the banks, like plumes on a hearse. In the 
valley-bottom frost had lifted the turf; it gave under 
her feet as she walked like a frozen sponge. The 
Gladden ran low and voiceless; no surface-water fed 
it now from the ice-bound ditches. As she descended 
Breakneck Bank and drew near to Nineveh a sense of 
great weariness rather than of dread fell on Jenny’s 
crushed spirits. She was approaching another moment 
in which she would have to explain and excuse herself, 
and there was nothing worth the trouble of excuses or 
explanation, since neither would help matters in the 
least. Of a sudden, her life had been overwhelmed by 
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a double disaster, an arbitrary act of fate for which 
she could feel no more responsibility than a tree up¬ 
rooted by a gale. She was, indeed, too tired and be¬ 
wildered to feel any more: nothing that anyone did or 
said to her could make much difference now. Though 
she supposed she must go on living—for she was 
young, and the core of her spirits was full of obstinate, 
unconscious vitality—it didn’t much matter how or 
where she lived. 

The little house lay mute and seemingly desolate. 
No smoke rose from its chimney. As she lifted 
the latch of the gate and stepped into the garden 
its air was ghostly, like that of a spot long since 
deserted. She was almost prepared to find the door 
locked, but it gave when she pushed it. The kitchen 
was empty and possessed by an unwonted silence that 
puzzled her, until she realized that the grandfather 
clock, whose slow ticking had impressed her as a child, 
had stopped. When her eyes adjusted themselves to 
the gloom, they fell on a strange disorder} the ashes 
on the hearth lay cold; the unswept floor was littered 
with tatters of newspaper; the curtains had been re¬ 
moved, the table pushed back, and in its place, piled 
one on another, stood the iron-bound trunk and the 
two padlocked wooden boxes in which Mrs. Moule 
kept her mysterious personal belongings. 

As she gazed at this scene, Jenny heard slow steps 
descending the stairs, and Mrs. Moule appeared 
framed in the doorway that led to them. She was 
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dressed (although it was Thursday) in her Sabbath 
clothes; she looked shrunken and anxious, her small 
face paler than ever, and carried a canvas bag which 
she clutched to her breast with a protective gesture 
when she saw Jenny standing between her and the 
light. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” she gasped. “What 
are you doing here?” 

“I’ve come home,” Jenny said. 

“Come home? What d’you mean by that, pray? 
This isn’t your home any more than it’s mine; it’s your 
uncle Jem’s. And what’s more, I’m leaving it, thanks 
be,,in half an hour’s time, and shutting it up. Fancy 
your turning up here like this, without any notice! — 
though even if you’d a’let me know you couldn’t have 
stayed. What are you doing here, anyway? Why have 
you left Gannow Green.” 

“They sent me away. I’m going to have a baby.” 

“A baby!” Mrs. Moule screamed. Her pale face 
went purple. “A baby? Well, that’s a pretty thing, 
that is: a girl of your age brought up in a Christian 
household! Thank the Lord your poor grandfather 
never lived to see it. I’ll tell you one thing: I wouldn’t 
have let you in here, not even if I’d a’been staying, not 
if you was starving. You clear out of my sight. I’m 
sorry I ever set eyes on your shameful face. Get out 
quick, now, before the chaps as is coming to fetch my 
boxes sees you and puts me to shame.” 

“But I’ve no other place to go,” Jenny said. 
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“That’s no business of mine. What’s wrong with 
the work’us? That’s the right place for a bye-child to 
be born in. And if you don’t fancy the work’us, go 
back to your mother. Her’s the proper company for 
you: two whores together! Can’t y nu hear what I tell 
you? Get out!” 

Mrs. Moule, inspired by her righteous anger, 
advanced so threateningly that Jenny gave way before 
her. No sooner had her hinde- foot passed the 
threshold than Mrs. Moule dropped her canvas bag 
on the floor with a thud and slammed the door on her. 

Jenny heard the key grate in the lock; then Mrs. 
Moule muttering to herself inside. These sounds had 
the unexpected effect of rousing her spirits from the 
utter numbness they had suffered since the blow 
stunned them that morning. Sudden fury burst 
through her null brain like a flame: in its crackling heat 
were concentrated not merely her ancient hatred of 
Mrs. Moule’s mean face and warped mind, but her 
new grudge against death, which had stolen her lover 
from her, and life that had burdened herwith his child. 
She kicked and beat with clenched fists on the door, 
rejoicing in the pain, till the flesh of her hands was 
a bruised pulp. Mrs. Moule, inside, lay low. Not a 
word did she utter. When she had utterly exhausted 
herself, Jenny turned away. She found herself run¬ 
ning without any definite purpose, down the valley road 
towards Severn as though the devil were after her. She 
ran, panting and crying as she went, till she began to 
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stagger and her legs, trembling beneath her, seemed no 

longer attached to her body-, till, at last, a stone 

turned her ankle and sent her spinning on her face in 
the grass at the roadside. 

She lay there for a time, half-dazed, recover¬ 
ing her breath. When her breathing at length grew 
calmer, the heat had died down in her mind. She found 
herself, for the first time that day, almost capable of 
thought; she became aware of the silence of Were wood, 
of her own insignificance and of its vast unconcern; 
she was frightened, as never before, by the forest’s still¬ 
ness, by the wizard shapes of the'trees standing there in 
the fading light and by the eerie tinkle of the Gladden 
Brook falling into pools where she knew that men had 
been drowned. Some saner instinct of self-preservation 
filled her with fear of that water, for it fascinated her 
and she knew she was not yet mistress of herself. In 
her clouded mind a vague purpose began to take shape, 
an urgent, inexplicable need to escape from the darken¬ 
ing forest. Until she was out of it she could not feel 
herself safe. 

She crawled to her feet and walked on, slowly 
now, for they hurt her, down the valley road, emerg¬ 
ing on the main highway that runs north from 
Bewdley to Cleobury Mortimer; and gradually an 
ever-increasing consciousness of the details of her own 
physical state returned to her mind—reminding her 
that she had lost her hat, that her hairpins had 
fallen out, that both her hands were bruised and 
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numb and bloody and that the right one still clasped, 
unknowingly, the handkerchief in which she had tied 
up the money the Graingers had given her. 

Limping painfully, yet oddly determined, she 
crossed Bewdley Bridge and climbed to the railway 
station. She entered the booking-o:fice and paid for a 
ticket to Mawne Road Halt, methodically tying up the 
change they gave her in her handkerchief. The train 
came in, and she found herself seated again in the 
identical carriage in which she had travelled from 
Temeford that morning. 

By this time the calm of sheer exhaustion possessed 
her. When she changed into another carriage at 
Kidderminster, she could easily have fallen asleep. It 
was only after the train had left Stourton Junction, 
when the air grew acrid and the innumerable coruscat¬ 
ing lights of the Black Country flickered in the dark, 
that she began to reflect on the strangeness of this 
journey which had hurried her back, within the space 
of a single day, from the farthest point her body had 
ever reached in more than three years to that from 
which it had started. 

“Mawne Road . . . Mawne Road . . . Change for 
Halesby! ” a porter was shouting. 

She stepped out on the wooden platform. Beneath 
her feet crunched the Black Country grit; the fulvous 
Black Country air bleared the platform oil-lamps and 
the man’s swinging lantern. She enquired the way to 
Mawne Heath (she had forgotten where it lay) and a 
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voice, in the kindly, familiar accents of Uncle Jem, 
told her where she must go and where turn. 

Beyond the small collection of buildings of which 
the station was nucleus, the road to Mawne Heath was 
unlighted. Jenny managed to keep to it by mere good 
luck: in many long stretches there was nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the waste on either side; both were 
seamed with cracks and crevasses and pitted with 
treacherous pools of black water and strewn with coral¬ 
like lumps of slag, invisible in the dark, which made 
each step a doubtful adventure. Not even starlight 
illumined it; only, now and then, points of red fire 
winked at her from smouldering spoil-heaps or the 
ports of brick-kilns diffused an amber glow; and some¬ 
times, suddenly, the whole hanging sky was lit by an 
angry luminosity when the cowls of invisible furnace- 
towers were lifted and the white-hot gases of the blast 
erupted in flowers of flame. Then, out of the fog, 
loomed spectral shapes of derelict colliery headgear and 
ruined engine-houses and long strings of mineral- 
wagons standing shunted in sidings; and the reflected 
light showed shapes of water-logged clay-pits and 
straight lengths of canal. 

Through this cindery desolation she came, at last, 
to Mawne Heath. Here, among the sordid rows of 
brick cottages, Jenny felt more at home. Not a soul 
was abroad on that raw evening; but, at intervals, a 
lit window shed squares of feeble light on the damp- 
glazed pavement; here and there a fried-fish shop 
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emitted its rancid fumes, and at every corner public- 
houses flung forth their cheerful invitations through 
panes of frosted glass. 

At the “Manchester Arms,” she bore left, recog¬ 
nizing the well-known slope of Mount Pleasant Row. 
She had no need to count the houses } her feet took her 
automatically to the door of Number Fourteen. It was 
shutj the house looked as deserted as Nineveh} but 
Jenny walked in. She went straight through the front 
room, the kitchen, the brew-house, and out at the back, 
where the pulsating glow of the hearth in the chain- 
house told her that somebody was at work. She 
approached it, and clung—for her strength had come to 
an end—to the lower portion of the double door and 
stared inside. 

Two men toiled at the forge, making heavy chain. 
In spite of the chill outside, both their torsos were 
stripped, their naked backs, turned towards her, were 
streaked with runnels of sweat. The elder of the two 
was a man of superb physique run to seed} beneath a 
heavily-muscled shoulder-girdle and shaggy chest a 
pale paunch sagged over his leather belt and his skull 
showed a tonsure of baldness. The younger, who was 
working the bellows and treadling the “oliver,” the 
enormous hammer that fell on the links of chain to weld 
them, was a tall, sinewy, supple creature, with a mane 
of black hair which he tossed backwards with a gesture 
of wild grace from his forehead when he bent forward. 
His body was, spare and his back-muscles rippled as he 
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moved beneath a smooth swarthy skin, to which the 
pulsations of red light gave a sheen as of satin. Neither 
of these figures was familiar to Jenny. It was clear, 
she thought, that the instinct in which she had trusted 
had betrayed her and brought her to the wrong house. 
She was prepared to make her escape without being 
seen when the oliver came down with a final thud on 
the welded link, and the elder man, dashing the sweat 
from his brow with a hairy forearm, slewed round to 
take a swig from a quart-jug standing on the corner 
of the forge. As he turned, he caught sight of Jenny. 
His eyebrows went up; his mouth gaped; he started 
backward. 

“My God! Mary!” he shouted hoarsely. “Mary! 
What’s this?” 

The young man, too, turned and gaped at her. In an 
instant, she recognized both, as her father, Aaron 
Hadley and her brother George. 

“It bain’t Mother, Dad,” she cried. “It’s me . . . 
it’s Jenny.” 

“Our Jenny? Well, I’ll be bosted! Yo’ give me a 
regular turn. Only last week I heard as that mother 
of yourn was safe underground, buried at Dulston. I 
reckoned her bozzard must a’come back to plague me. 
What the bleeding hell have yo’ come for, I’ld like 
to know?” 

“I’ve come home, Dad.” 

Aaron swallowed his beer and broke into his old ring¬ 
ing laugh. “Come home, ’ast thee? Come home! I 
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like that! Who said you was wanted?” 

“There wasn’t nowhere else to come. My grand¬ 
father’s drowned, and Aunt Thirza, her’s turned me 
away.” 

“That old bitch! Shut the door on thee, did her? 
Come in, then, and let’s have a lock at thee. Now I 
know as yo’ bain’t your bloody mot er yo’m welcome, 
if so be as yo’m not scared of work. Come on in: what 
be’st bivering there for out in the starving cold?” 

Jenny lifted the latch; but without the help of the 
door her legs could no longer carry her. She staggered 
and stretched out her hands for support and pitched 
forward, collapsing on the chain-house floor. 




PART THREE 




CHAPTER ONE 


CHAINS 

I 

Jenny settled down to help her father and her brother 
George making chains at Mount Pleasant Row. 

In mid-June, on a day when a gritty east wind blew 
over the heath like a desert simoon, making work a 
torment and pricking the skin with heat, she was caught, 
as she toiled at the bellows, by the pains of travail, and 
bore her baby, a son, a month before time. In her case, 
time was merely a matter of academic interest, but the 
birth itself was, to many neighbours, a pleasant, though 
not an unfamiliar, diversion. The matrons, of ages 
varying from fifteen to seventy, who assisted in mass 
at this somewhat one-sided entertainment, assured her, 
unanimously, that she had had “a good time.” The 
midwife, an ignorant foul old woman of infinite wicked 
resource, named Mrs. Timmins, called the baby “a 
lovely boy.” Jenny could not agree with either of these 
judgments: her “time” had been endless and shatter¬ 
ing; and the result, in comparison with what it had cost 
her, seemed oddly inadequate. The baby was not her 
idea of a baby at all. It was too small, too crumpled, 
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too red. Its blank eyes had no colour. She had hoped 
that they would be violet. 

At one point, during the first week of his life, he 
began to show signs of failing and seemed likely to 
die. A doctor was sent for—not for the child’s or 
its mother’s sake, but to save the old harridan’s dirty 
face in case of disaster. Infantile mortality, at Mawne 
Heath, particularly among the babies of the unmarried, 
was unusually heavy. Maternal mortality, thanks to 
Mrs. Willets’s superstitious aversion to cleanliness, 
was startlingly heavy too. When the doctor arrived, 
he showed himself more concerned with Jenny than 
with her baby. She was suffering from what Mrs. 
Timmins described as the “heat of the milk,” but what 
he knew, at a glance, to be puerperal fever. Mrs. 
Timmins, who was no friend of his—“What could a 
bachelor know about childbirth,” she asked, “compared 
with a married woman who’d a’ buried seven? ”—pooh- 
poohed his alarms. A large number of her patients, 
not surprisingly, suflFered from the complaint he had 
diagnosed and generally got over it. All that she 
wanted was that the baby should be christened before 
it popped off, to save it from those complications on 
which Mrs. Moule was an expert. As soon as the doctor 
was gone, a friendly neighbour was sent running for 
a parson and a basin prepared for the baptismal cere¬ 
mony. 

Within an hour a hearty, spectacled young 
curate arrived out of breath. Jenny, dazed with high 
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fever, watched the proceedings listlessly. She saw the 
shawled women clustered about the baby and heard 
them chattering. She didn’t much mind what they did, 
provided they left her alone. Suddenly she heard the 
raucous voice of Mrs. Timmins: 

“The name! Why, bost it if we han’t forgotten the 
name!” She bent over Jenny: “What name was you 
goin’ to give him, love?” 

Jenny shook her head. She was too weary to think 
of names. 

“What about Aaron, after his grandad?” Mrs. 
Timmins suggested. 

“Call him David,” Jenny whispered. 

She recovered slowly. The fever, which Mrs. 
Timmins treated so lightly, went up and down. The 
doctor came every day, and sometimes twice. Jenny 
was glad to see him; he was so clean and capable and 
kindly; yet every time he came, she couldn’t help think¬ 
ing of his bill, which certainly mounted with every visit. 
She still had Mr. Grainger’s sovereign, which she had 
managed to keep unbroken, tied up with a few odd 
shillings in the handkerchief under her pillow. Half 
of it had been earmarked to pay Mrs. Timmins’s fee 
for ten days’ attendance. Jenny had never let it out 
of her sight for fear of George getting at it; for George, 
with his flashing eyes and his cruel, handsome face, was 
as wild a devil as his father had been in his youth; he 
gambled, he drank, he ran after women; and all these 
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pursuits cost money, which he was capable of stealing 
without the least qualm of conscience, and Mrs. 
Timmins, she suspected, was no more to be trusted with 
money than George. One of the recurrent nightmares 
that haunted her fever was a vision of that filthy old 
woman’s wicked face bending over her, the feeling of 
skinny hands searching under the pillow. This 
troubled Jenny so often that she ended by never going 
to sleep without her money clenched in her hand. 

In this matter of money, her father had to be 
reckoned with too. Aaron Hadley had never made any 
objection to his daughter’s illegitimate child. He had 
not even taken the trouble to enquire how she had come 
by it. The half-savage society of Mawne Heath did 
not concern itself with its members’ morals and looked 
charitably on human frailty. But money was a more 
serious question. Aaron himself had abused his superb 
physique so rashly that now, in middle age, he was no 
longer capable of sustaining the titanic exertions which, 
aided by liquor, he had once been able to carry in his 
stride, while George, reared in the same dissolute 
school, equally selfish but less gifted physically, could 
never be relied on to pull his weight. In earlier years 
Aaron had been able to drive his son to work by the 
threat of his physical predominance j but now that 
George had come to the height of his strength and was 
aware of his father’s limitations, the old bull reluctantly 
realized that he could not be driven. They had 
settled down into an armed and bickering neutrality, 
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in which no love was lost, and managed, between them, 
to live more or less from hand to mouth. Jenny lend¬ 
ing a hand in the forge, cleaning the house and cook¬ 
ing their food, was an asset about which they had 
nothing to grumble ; but Jenny, immobile and helpless 
in bed, was a liability which both resented. 

As soon as Mrs. Timmins’s statutory ten days were 
over, she pocketed her money and crawled over to 
another case, leaving Jenny to fend for herself. The 
doctor was shocked. It was no use his being shocked. 
All the lives of the Mawne Heath chain-makers, he 
knew well enough, were conditioned by the appalling 
narrowness of the margin that divided them from 
starvation and the independence which made it a point 
of personal honour to reject the aid of the poor-law} 
but that a woman weakened by parturition and fever 
should be compelled to look after herself and a sickly 
child with two able-bodied men in the house passed all 
reason. He went out angrily to the forge and tackled 
Aaron. 

“Us never asked her to come here,” Aaron said 
sullenly. 

“All right, thenj I’ll have her moved to the Union.” 

“Here, steady on, gaffer. I do’ like the sound of 
that.” 

“Very well. If you don’t, get a woman in to look 
after her.” 

“And who’ll find the brass, I should like to. 
know?” 
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“I’ll pay her myself, if it comes to that,” the doctor 
said angrily. 

Another woman, a Mrs. Hipkiss, was found, more 
decrepit but mercifully cleaner than Mrs. Timmins. 
She suffered from varicose ulcers in both legs and 
crawled about the place like a wood-louse. She was 
stupid, but she was kind. Relieved of the stress of 
uncertainty and responsibility, Jenny pulled her 
strength together and began to gain ground. By the 
end of a month she was sitting up at the window, look¬ 
ing out over the scarred and blighted landscape of 
Mawne Heath with her baby in her arms. The hard, 
healthy life she had lived at Gannow Green and her 
natural resilience helped her recovery. She looked 
blanched and transparent and woefully thin; her 
drawn face was no longer a child’s, but that of a woman 
of thirty; yet her spirits were high. 

“I ought to start work next week, doctor,” she said 
with 3 . smile. 

“Don’t you dare to think about such a thing!” he 
said. 

“But I’ve got to think of it,” she said. “There’s two 
to keep, and the money I owe you as well. I 
reckon I can do without any more doctoring now. If 
you’ll be so kind as to send in the. bill, I might manage 
to pay a few shillings just to go on with.” 

He laughed at her: “Get all that rubbish out of your 
head. My bill ■wall do any time, and you’ll want all 
your shillings for things more important than that.” 
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But next time he came Mrs. Hipkiss was gone and 
Jenny down in the kitchen. 

She took his scolding serenely. “I feel champion 
now, doctor,” she said. “I’m looking to start work 
Monday.” 

“Well . . . very light work,” he said doubtfully, 
“if you must be obstinate.” 

There was no such thing, he knew well, as light 
work that would earn a living at Mawne Heath. 
George, who never minded his words, made it quite 
plain that the help she had previously given in work¬ 
ing the bellows for the forge could not be regarded 
as a serious contribution to her keep, and that he him¬ 
self had a better use for his time than supporting her 
and her bye-child; and Aaron, deferring to George in 
everything for the sake of peace, agreed with him. 

“There’s plenty of shops where yo’ can pick up 
enough to live on,” George told her, “without Dad 
and me sweating our guts out to keep you in fifties. 
You can find your own work or get out of here: it’s 
all one to me.” 

At Mawne Heath the word “work” had only one 
meaning: the making of chains. Once the place—its 
scattered congeries of rows and courts and back-to- 
backs could hardly be called a village—had provided 
subsistence (but little more) to a community of hand- 
forged nail-makers. Now the invention of wire-nails 
and their importation from Belgium, together with the 
truck-system, which, in the case of domestic workers, 
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the law failed to suppress, had brought what was once 
a flourishing industry to ruin and driven the nailers 
away from Mawne Heath to villages such as Halesby 
and country towns such as Bromsberrow, where a man 
might till a small garden and fatten a pig. A few of 
the domestic nail-forges, such as that in which Aaron 
worked with George, had been converted to suit the 
manufacture of chains j but the bulk of the Mawne 
Heath industry, which turned out in a week as much 
as a thousand tons of hard-forged chains of every 
description from four-inch mooring cables to dog-leads, 
wasjnow housed in factories, or in sheds holding five 
or six workers, usually women, and generally owned 
by a “fogger” (or middle-man) who supplied not only 
the nine-foot iron rods from which chains were made, 
but also the fuel for the fires of “breeze” and the 
draught that fanned them. 

The process of chain-making, which had been so 
much part of the environment of Jenny’s childhood as 
to come to her almost naturally, was not very compli¬ 
cated. First the ends of the iron rods were plunged 
in the gleed and breathed upon by the bellows until 
they were red-hot j next the metal softened by heat 
was bent into the shape of a loop and the loop detached 
by cutting on an anvil or “hardy” j then the link, still 
red-hot, was twisted with pincers to an incomplete 
figure-of-eight and one end of the figure inserted into 
the link last forged j then, finally, the ends were 
brought together and welded by strokes of the heavy 
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“oliver,” a hammer of thirty-six pounds weight, 
propelled by a treadle. 

It was not the intricacy of the work nor even its 
arduousness—though this was greater than that of any 
other mechanical process normally attempted by 
women—which made the labours of the female chain- 
makers such an abominable form of slavery, but rather 
its unending monotony, its degrading conditions, its 
continuous discomfort, its unlimited hours, and its 
lamentable scale of payment. Though it was hard 
enough in all conscience—the sheer weight of the recoil 
of an oliver cutting cold iron was enough to jerk a 
tired woman off her feet—most of the workers were 
used to it, and did not appear to resent it. 

The shed in which Jenny found work was the 
property of a woman, a prim little widow named Parks, 
who, after her husband’s death, had continued to run 
his chain-fogger’s business on her own account. Mrs. 
Parks, in private life, was highly respected as a 
paragon of demure widowhood, and admired as a 
person who had shown ability, courage, and acumen in 
penetrating the mysteries of what was generally re¬ 
garded as a man’s work. 

As a matter of fact the economics of the chain- 
fogger’s business were by no means mysterious. The 
late Mr. Parks’s sheds (there were ten of them, each 
housing five chain-making forges) could not possibly 
have cost more than a hundred and fifty pounds apiece. 
They had been built many years ago of the local brick, 
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with cheap labour, on that part of the Heath which 
had once been common land and was known as Mawne 
Waste. The fogger’s responsibilities were limited to 
keeping their structure in repair, which she didn’t; to 
buying, wholesale, the rods of three-sixteenths-inch 
iron and the fuel for heating them and selling both, 
retail, at a profit of no more than thirty per cent, and 
to supplying the blast, for which each of the five forges 
in the shed must forfeit three shillings a week, or 
fifteen in all, but which cost Mrs. Parks, who paid the 
blower, exactly six. When the chains were made, the 
fogger collected them and sold them at five and four- 
pence a hundredweight, out of which she gave back 
to the maker two and tenpence, keeping a profit of very 
nearly a hundred per cent. A strong woman, skilled 
at the job and working twelve hours a day for six days 
in the week, could “work in” as many as ninety nine- 
foot rods, produce two hundredweight of chain, and 
earn five and eightpence. The weaklings, naturally, 
earned less. 

But weaklings were not welcome at the forges 
belonging to Mrs. Parks, and there was none in the 
shed where Jenny worked, making chain-harrows, save 
a small, wizened hunchback named Agnes, of in¬ 
definite age, Mrs. Parks’s particular favourite, whose 
function it was—like a squirrel in a cage or a criminal 
on the treadmill—to work unceasingly at the treadle, 
whose leverage depressed the cylindrical bellows that 
supplies the five forges with blast. This odd little 
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monster, perpetually dancing up and down on her 
treadle-board in the darkest corner of the shed, earned 
as much as those who cut and twisted and hammered 
the red-hot rod-iron all day, and considered herself 
deeply indebted to Mrs. Parks for the privilege: an 
opinion in which Mrs. Parks herself concurred. 

Of the other five, three were married and all had 
children. The eldest, a gaunt, man-like creature of 
fifty-four, resembling in her angular physique Mrs. 
Grainger and in her manners Mrs. Branch, was 
acknowledged by Mrs. Parks as an unofficial fore¬ 
woman. For an extra sixpence, paid grudgingly, she 
screwed up the output of the shed to half a ton a week, 
assuring Mrs. Parks a clear profit of sixty-five pounds 
a year on her husband’s capital expenditure, thirty 
years since, of one hundred and fifty. 

The ages of the other workers ranged from seven¬ 
teen to forty—only one of them was younger than 
Jenny—but differences of age were barely noticeable 
in the Mawne Heath chain-shops, where a compost 
of sweat and grime reduced clothes and faces to a 
uniform blackness beneath which shapes and features 
could scarcely be discerned. But for their skirts and 
aprons of spark-singed sacking, no casual observer 
would have taken these bedraggled figures, who swung 
their three-pound hammers and twisted the. red-hot 
rods and stamped on the Oliver, for women, unless, 
indeed, he chanced to see them in summer, when the 
heat of the sun without and that of the hearths within. 
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compelled them to strip their clothes to the waist and 
display their assortment of withered and pendulous or 
young and buxom breasts. They wore men’s caps on 
their heads and men’s boots on their feet; their arms 
and shoulders were muscled for manly labour, their 
movements uncouth; their voices issuing from mouths 
parched by dust and hot fumes, were raucous; their 
speech was embroidered with an unwomanly foulness. 

And the life of the chain-makers was in all things, 
save that of their unremitting toil, compact of con¬ 
trasts: between the heat of the forges they faced and 
the icy air sucked in by the draughts; between the fury 
of f>iece-work, performed against time, and the follow¬ 
ing exhaustion; between a sort of animal savagery and 
surprising manifestations of human tenderness and 
kindness. For, strange as it seemed at first sight, these 
creatures were women, and human. These unshapely 
bundles of rags, these bodies debased by unnatural 
labour and seared with flame, had been capable (in¬ 
deed, were still capable) of inspiring what is called 
love. 

No less than five children ran in and out of the 
shed and hung about it while their mothers were work¬ 
ing. ’The eldest of these, a pale slip of a child of 
twelve—Mrs. Webb, the forewoman’s last—was some¬ 
times allowed to relieve the hunchback at her treadling, 
looking forward with eagerness to the day when she 
would be allowed to subject herself to a similar slavery. 
Sometimes, again, this child would be sent to the 
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“Lord Nelson” or the “Manchester Arms” for a pint 
of “fourpenny” or of the cheaper beer sold at Mawne 
Heath under the name of Burton Returns; for her 
mother not only had “a sponge beneath her belt,” but 
also possessed mysterious sources of income—Mrs. 
Parks’s reward, the others said, for keeping her butties 
“at it.” There were other children in the shed: a 
couple, too tiny to walk, who crawled over the gritty 
floor about their mothers’ feet or played quietly in the 
mound of slack until the sting of some flying spark 
made them bellow. Another, the youngest girl’s baby, 
was slung ingeniously from a beam of the blackened 
roof in a kind of rope swing. There it hung, like a 
small, pale spider at the end of its thread, its black 
eyes listlessly shining through the upper gloom. When 
it grew fretful and cried, the mother would free one 
hand and set the baby swinging; and when the others 
“knocked off” to gobble their food at midday, she 
would release it from its aerial cradle and open her 
bodice and give it the breast. 

Jenny often watched this greedy morsel enviously. 
Her attack of fever had driven back the milk and 
forced her to wean her own baby. She had only known 
the pleasure of feeding little David herself during the 
first week of his life. And this was, indeed, a disaster 
in more ways than one; for the fact that she couldn’t 
suckle her baby—though heaven knew she had no 
strength to spare—meant that she had to buy milk for 
the bottle and employ another woman to “do the 
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mother”: a job for which old Mrs. Hipkiss demanded 
two shillings a week and threepence for “extras,” what¬ 
ever they might be! Two and threepence represented 
the labour necessary to make nearly a hundredweight 
of chains, and the best part of three days’ work. 

Still, she didn’t grumble: her life was no harder 
than that of hundreds of other women chain-makers, 
and was what, before she went to Werewood, she had 
imagined to be the normal lot of labouring female 
humanity. And even though she would have liked to 
feed David herself and to keep him under her eye, she 
often felt sorry for that little black-eyed spider swing¬ 
ing on its thread in the rising fumes of the five furnaces, 
and was glad to think of her own child thriving—even 
in Mrs. Hipkiss’s company—in cleaner air, while, 
when she returned to Mount Pleasant Row, he was all 
her own. 

Not that life at Mount Pleasant Row was any bed 
of roses. Though she paid her way, bringing money 
into the house, she was still expected to keep that dis¬ 
orderly house in shape: to wash garments and bed¬ 
clothes for the two men and to satisfy their enormous 
appetites with an evening meal. 

Her father, indeed, was fairly easy to deal with. 
He had never been very much more than a handsome 
animal endowed by nature with superlative physical 
strength; Now that this, by reason of his gargantuan 
abuse of it, was failing, he had become little more than 
a cranky machine, still capable, out of sheer habit, of 
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tremendous exertions} but, when these were over, re¬ 
signing himself to a state of fuddled complacency, com¬ 
plicated by the potations with which, in a bewildered 
attempt to stimulate his flagging energy, he only 
succeeded in dulling it even more. On the whole, he 
was kind to Jenny—not because she was his daughter, 
but because, although he still execrated his wife’s 
memory, he had once, without doubt, been in love 
with her, and the fact that Jenny resembled her 
physically, made him like to “see her about.” He was 
kind to David too, using him very much as he had 
used Jenny herself in her childhood, as a plaything in 
the same category as the dogs Slim and Sloper, watch¬ 
ing his floundering movements with a kind of bemused 
fascination, and later, when the baby began to speak, 
talking to him and taking a delight in teaching him all 
sorts of blasphemous obscenities, with the mischievous 
pleasure of a sailor beguiling the tedium of a voyage 
by teaching a parrot to swear. 

In spite of his feebleness as a protector Aaron 
Hadley was also useful to Jenny as an inadequate 
buffer between herself—and her baby—and her 
brother George. She found George a difficult problem. 
Even in the days of their savage childhood, they had 
never been friends} George had always been jealous 
and grasping, and occasionally cruel} and now that the 
boy had come to his strength, he was more formidable 
than ever in showing his resentment against her (and 
David’s) presence. He had all the rash, savage 
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devilry which Aaron had displayed in his youth, and, 
in addition to this, a strain of quick-witted cruelty, 
unmitigated by the lazy good humour which had 
always made Aaron popular, and combined with the 
obstinacy that derived from his Wilden blood. 

From the moment that Jenny set foot in the house he 
had declared his hostility; and however time and her 
inoffensiveness might have softened his attitude, he was 
too obstinate to change it. Rather, both increased it, 
until what had at first been no more than an expres¬ 
sion of jealous dislike developed into a positive and 
sustained persecution, which, whenever it flagged, he 
felt bound to find some new excuse for whipping up 
again. Sometimes he was merely sulky and scowling. 
At others, particularly when he was drunk—and he 
never could keep money in his pocket when drink could 
be bought—he was violent. All his troubles, real and 
imaginary, were visited on Jenny’s head. She was not 
fit to cook for a dog; his clothes were ill-washed; 
wherever he went, her damned bastard—he never 
called the child anything else, though he had one to 
his own name already—was always in the way; even 
at night the wretched brat kept him awake with its 
squalling. 

Jenny put up with his raving—as Mrs. Branch 
frequently said, words never hurt nobody. All she 
feared, and the terror of this never left her, was that 
George, in one of his careless, drunken rages, might 
do David some injury. In the day the child was safe. 
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When she went to work Jenny left him at Mrs. 
Hipkiss’s cottage, where the “minder’' could be trusted 
to keep a motherly eye on him; but when she collected 
him at night and carried him home wrapped up in her 
shawl, she entered the house in Mount Pleasant Row 
with her heart in her mouth, wondering what George’s 
mood might be. Luckily for her, George was rarely 
at home except at meal-times, and spent most of his 
time talking football and bezzling and playing quoits 
in the “Manchester” tap-room; but when she heard 
his unsteady step on the stairs and heard his muttering, 
she would lie stiff with fear and clutch her baby to her 
breast. 

That was the sweetest portion of her life: the hours 
when she lay in silence and warmth with that small 
body pressed against hers—the only time, indeed, 
when she wasn’t lonely. Though as yet her baby could 
give her little in return save the astonishing comfort 
of his physical nearness, Jenny felt, in these precious 
hours, that she was not totally alone. Although David 
could not understand her, she talked to him continu¬ 
ally. Oddly enough, when she talked, it was rarely 
of Charley Potter. The strange incident of their meet¬ 
ing and loving and parting, though it had so pro¬ 
foundly influenced her life and, indeed, had shattered 
it, seemed curiously unreal now, in spite of its vivid¬ 
ness. Her memories of it had the quality of a dream; 
and that, perhaps, was not altogether surprising; for 
all that had happened had been concentrated in a few 
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entranced hours within the space of two months, amid 
a life that was crowded with unconnected activities. 
She had scarcely seen Charley in daylight, except on 
the day when they had worked side by side in the hop- 
yard under Mrs. Branch’s wickedly observant eyes; 
the dark visitant of those four enchanted nights was 
a ghostly stranger whose face she could hardly 
remember—a presence, and sometimes a voice. When 
she thought of him now—and what was the good of 
thinking, since he had gone and would never return?— 
what came to her most was the colour of his scarlet 
tunic, and the sound of his laugh. When she tried to 
remember him and to recall the old ecstasy, the face 
and even the voice that emerged from her cloudy 
memory were not his but David Wilden’s. Her mind 
was like a palimpsest, on the surface of which the 
latest figure was fading, had almost faded, uncover¬ 
ing another and an earlier more permanently im¬ 
pressed, which, indeed, it resembled. 

This puzzled and troubled her. Though she could 
not explain the matter, she found herself wondering, 
with a sense of disloyalty of which she ought, she felt, 
to be ashamed, whether, perhaps, after all, she had 
only accepted Charley and loved him (there was no 
doubt about that) as a shadowy but momentarily 
sufficient substitute for the only man whom 1 , in the 
depths of her heart, she had really loved and who 
had rejected her. After all, when she came to ponder 
on it, was there anything of which she need be 
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ashamed? Even if it were only the shadow of David 
she had loved in Charley, Charley would never know 
now. He had loved her, and she had given him all that 
a lover could give. It was something, she told herself, 
to have given him happiness during his last weeks of 
life at home. There was nothing for either of them 
to regret. He was past all regretting, and she had no 
time for it now. Yet wasn’t it strange, and perhaps 
significant, that when she had lain in t his bed, bemused 
with fever and barely conscious herself, and they had 
asked her what the child should be named, she had 
told them “David”? 

And David Wilden, miraculously, was still alive. 
When she first came back to Mawne Heath, though 
she believed she was near him, she had made no 
attempt to find him or Jem: they were the only people 
with whom her mishap made her conscious of shame. 
She had not wished to meet them—particularly 
David—and explain her position (if she knew Mrs. 
Moule, she was certain she would see to that) until 
time had allowed the clatter of tongues to subside, 
until the story of her having been “caught” and had 
a bye-child had been discussed and exhausted and, 
finally, taken for granted. (When she came to consider 
it, her instinctive dislike of David’s knowing what had 
happened, gave colour to the idea that it was he whom 
she had loved.) Even so, she had not been able to 
restrain her curiosity (and that, too, seemed signifi¬ 
cant) as to what they were doing now and where they 
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both were. Aaron could not help her in this} he had 
always avoided Jem Wilden, not because he disliked 
him, but because contact with anybody connected with 
Mary still hurt his pride. But Jem, in his humble 
way, had always been a popular figure in that part of 
the Black Country; and when she asked her com¬ 
panions Jenny was not long in hearing news of him. 
He had left the district. Mrs. Moule, for a wonder, 
had told her the truth when she said he was settled 
in South Wales. David, too, had left the Normal 
School in North Bromwich and was living with his 
father. By Jem’s account—everybody laughed at the 
way he boasted—David was doing “champion” and 
would soon be. a qualified school-teacher, after which, 
Jem declared, he himself would never do another 
day’s work, not he! 

Jenny heard the news with mixed feelings. Before 
little David was born she had lived in terror of meet¬ 
ing the other David by accident; she had been glad 
to know that she need not be anxious about that. Yet, 
in spite of this relief, their departure added to her lone¬ 
liness. Though she hoped that she wouldn’t see them, 
she had liked to think Jem and David were still within 
reach, and Pandypool, in her mind, seemed as remote 
as the very Antipodes. It seemed unlikely to her that 
she would ever see either of them again. And 
whatever he might think of her, she could not bear 
wholly losing David. When she dreamed of Were- 
wood—and Werewood remained the most constant of 
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her dreams—David was always there, walking by her 
side. That was why she loved dreams of Werewood. 

So time wore on insensibly. In a life that was void of 
all variety, consisting of little but regular alternations 
of labour and sleep, a life in which even those grave 
seasonal changes which meant so much in Werewood 
or even at Gannow Green, were only marked by varia¬ 
tions of heat and cold, and other artificial divisions of 
time, such as paydays, by no sign save the bouts of 
drunkenness to which George devoted his Saturday 
nights, it would have been easy to suppose that time 
was not passing at all. She was like an oarsman, 
striving incessantly yet never progressing against a 
current whose strength precisely matched and neutral¬ 
ized her own. The scene never changed. Each day, 
each week, each month that went past resembled, in 
detail, the one that had gone before it; and she knew 
that the days, the weeks, the months that followed 
would be just the same. She earned money, strenuously 
enough, heaven knew, and- spent it as it was earned. 
At the end of two years in Mrs. Parks’s chain-shed she 
was neither richer nor poorer than when she had begun. 
She was marking time. It was difficult to say why. 

Only human beings showed any change in this long, 
flat period. Though she could not see herself, and, 
indeed, had no time for such vanities, she no longer 
looked the soft, gentle child with whom Charley Pottfer 
had fallen in love at Gannow Green. Her hair was 
still lustrous and plentiful} her face still possessed its 
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eager, virginal air; in spite of the grinding toil to 
which it had been submitted (apart from the infection 
which had nearly killed her in childbed, she had never 
missed a day of work through illness), her body was 
as strong or even stronger than ever it had been. Yet 
something—not merely in her shape, which was thinner 
and more angular, but in her very fibre—had changed. 
She was more worldly, harsher, less given to dreams 
than before. If her brambly eyes were still soft (and 
particularly when they rested on her baby) there was 
in them a certain wariness, like that of an animal which 
has been hurt and, though friendly, takes nothing on 
trust. If Aaron had been startled by her resemblance 
to her mother on the day when she had appeared like 
a ghost over the chain-house door, he had far more 
reason to notice the likeness now—as, indeed, he did, 
with some advantage to Jenny, for it made him treat 
her with the respect that is due to an animal that has 
claws. 

He himself was going, very gradually, downhill. 
No doubt in his boisterous, profligate youth he had 
given his heart more work than should have been 
asked of it, while the attack of pneumonia from which 
he had nearly died fifteen years before had taxed it 
more than he knew. It was failing him now. He 
breathed heavily after any exertion j when he had 
stood at the forge all day his ankles grew puffy, and 
his face, always deathly pale, had a blue-grey tinge, 
even on Sundays when he had shaved. He felt no 
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longer capable of the labour to which he was accus¬ 
tomed, and this, in itself, was puzzling and made him 
irritable. He was the kind of man to whom death, 
when it came, should certainly have come suddenly. 
This gradual steady diminution of vitality was a thing 
he could not understand. But he recognized none the 
less its most humiliating symptom: the fact that he 
could no longer stand up to George and dictate to him. 
He knew that George, in his violent, sanguine youth, 
was his master, and hated him for it. There were times 
when he appealed to Jenny almost as a protectress— 
though Jenny had quite enough to do to protect her¬ 
self. 

The person who showed most progress in the family 
picture was little David. The Mawne Heath climate, 
harsh and uncompromising, breeds children stalwart 
enough if it fails to kill them, and Mrs. Hipkiss’s 
negligent regime, if it did little else, allowed the baby 
to develop without adding human indiscretion to 
nature’s asperity. He had been born an undersized and 
sickly child. Mrs. Timmins, the midwife, though she 
told Jenny that he was “lovely,” had always doubted 
that his mother would rear him. By the end of a year 
he had made up all he had lost by his premature 
appearance. At two, he was well ahead of most of the 
babies of his age in Mount Pleasant Row, and gave 
Jenny every reason to be proud of him. She was most 
proud of all for a reason that nobody guessed: the 
fact that he “took after” his father—and after David. 
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He had David’s (or Charley’s) great violet eyes: 
they were almost too large for a baby, and much too 
large, Mrs. Timmins declared, for him to be long for 
this world. His skin, too, was paler than a healthy 
baby’s should have been, his hair jet-black, and his eye¬ 
lids heavily fringed with long, dark lashes which, to 
Jenny’s delight, like Charley’s (or David’s) curled up¬ 
wards. There was no end to the tale of more minute 
resemblances which, as little David grew, she dis¬ 
covered and treasured. When, all of a sudden, he 
began to talk, her joy knew no bounds. At last, she 
felt, there was some sentient creature in the world to 
whom she could unbosom herself. As she worked in 
the kitchen, she talked to the child incessantly, not of 
her present purgatory, but of the lost paradise of Were- 
wood. The child listened to her with wide and solemn 
eyes. How much of her babbling he understood she 
could not tell. But what did that matter? 


ii 

In the life of Mawne Heath, and, indeed, through¬ 
out all the Black Country, there is one yearly event 
that takes precedence over all others. This is Dulston 
Wake. It is held under the shadow of the ruined castle, 
and resembles, in its air of release and abandonment, 
a pagan festival or, perhaps, some Flemish kermesse 
of Breughel: a reinvocation of the days when England 
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was justly called “merry.” The lure of these revels 
is as strong to-day as it was fifty years ago. When 
Dulston Wake comes, all the pits are deserted, all the 
workshops and factories are closed, and the men and 
women who work in them, surrender themselves to a 
rustic and boisterous jollity which, like everything else 
in the Black Country’s work or pleasure, is full of zest. 

For a month before the great day arrived, the women 
in Mrs. Parks’s worksheds talked of nothing else. Even 
the little hunchback, Elsie, had saved up a few shillings 
to spend, for once in a way, without thought} and 
Jenny, though she had no money to spare, was infected, 
too, by the naive, universal excitement. 

She had not been to Dulston Wake since she was a 
child; but the memories of it remained with her. She 
had gone there with her mother and George, herself 
a long-legged child, enchanted, yet somewhat be¬ 
wildered, by the lights, the movement, the braying of 
the roundabout organs, the splendour of rockets soar¬ 
ing and breaking into lonely flowers of flame in a sky 
that seemed higher and blacker for its remoteness from 
the glow beneath. She remembered her mother’s 
fluttering, high-pitched gaiety. (Perhaps—who knew? 
—secretly she was hoping to meet the man she had run 
away with.) She remembered how Aaron, then in the 
pride of his strength, had dragged the whole family 
into a boxing-booth and fought with a cat-like negro 
and won five shillings. She remembered toiling home, 
dead-beat, to Mawne Heath, and dreaming ecstatically 
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that she was one of those houris in pink tights and 
spangles who danced, like marionettes in front of the 
acrobats’ tent. Though it was hardly reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the delights of the Wake could equal her 
childish memories, she determined to put by a shilling 
or two and enjoy at least one day of it. 

As the festival drew near, her mind was divided 
between the desire to relax and to enjoy her brief 
holiday without thought and the prospect of spending 
it quietly with little David. At Mount Pleasant Row 
she would be assured of an unusual peace ; for Aaron 
would never dream of missing a moment of the Wake, 
and George, who fancied himself as a boxer (and as a 
Don Juan) and who, of late, had been more intolerant 
and violent than usual, would certainly go with him. 
In the end she decided to stay at home in peace on the 
first day, and to take the child with her on the second. 

She could not afford the railway fare to Dulston, so 
she walked all the way—it was rather more than four 
miles—sometimes carrying the child, sometimes letting 
him toddle beside her. The long tramp and the baby’s 
weight tired her, for the air of that afternoon of early 
September was stifling, and though every fire in the 
Black-Country had been damped down, the smoke 
that rose from their smoulder dirooped over the sky 
in a sulphurous pall; the gritty roads were swept by 
flurries of black dust, and the heat of the blue-brick 
pavements burnt through the thin soles of her shoes. 

When they arrived at Dulston, in the middle of the 
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afternoon, the excitement of the Wake had reached 
its zenith. It was difficult to believe that the fair¬ 
ground could hold more people; yet, every moment, 
trams, brakes and chars-a-bancs discharged new multi¬ 
tudes into the seething press. The crowd was already 
so dense that she could hardly move. It swayed and 
trampled dangerously, this way and that. Not daring 
to leave little David on the ground at its mercy, she 
picked him up and submitted herself to the current, 
allowing herself to be carried along with it like a straw 
that is tumbled on a spate, hugging the child, for pro¬ 
tection, to her breast. 

She began to wish that she hadn’t come to Dulston 
after all. The smell of this sweating mass of humanity 
sickened her; the close air, together with her tired¬ 
ness, made her feel faint. The crowd, with the end 
of the fair in sight, was becoming good-humouredly 
boisterous; and, to add to her troubles, the child, 
frightened by so much jostling, began to cry. In an 
attempt to find quiet in which she could soothe him 
and a breath of clean air to breathe, she edged her way 
gradually through the crowd and found herself swept 
at last by a swirling eddy into a kind of backwater 
where there was comparative peace. 

It was that corner of the fair-ground which the 
gipsies, who thrive on the scraps that fall from such 
popular confusions, had chosen for their encampment. 
Half a dozen gaily-painted caravans made an irregular 
enclosure in which lank-haired, high-cheeked women 
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lounged and chattered, and swarthy children played in 
the reek of a fire of sticks. Jenny sat down on the shaft 
of a caravan. For a while the women were too busily 
engaged in gossip and in intimate processes of toilet 
to notice her or David. It was the children who, finally 
scenting the presence of a stranger of their own kind, 
buzzed up like a wasps’ nest from a hole and swarmed 
about them. They were rude, wild children,*who 
grinned and chattered like monkeys, and their noisy 
attentions sent David off crying again. Jenny tried to 
scare them away with threats. . They retreated, but 
stood staring and pulling faces in a ring, and one of 
them, more daring, ran forward and spat at her. By 
this time the noise had reached the group of women, 
who dropped their gossip and glared at her with hostile 
eyes. She knew that they were discussing her and the 
baby in their strange language, and suddenly one of 
them left her fellows and came towards her. She was 
a bold, swarthy, strapping girl, so true to her racial 
type that, for a moment, Jenny thought she was 
Savinia Loveridge. 

“What do you reckon you’re doing here?” she 
asked insolently. 

Jenny told her that she was tired, that she had tried 
to escape from the crowd which, had frightened her 
child. “I don’t mean any harm,” she said. 

“I don’t care what you mean,” the gipsy girl said 
contemptuously. “But I tell you we don’t like folk 
sneaking about like this. Last time we was here we 
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missed things. There’s plenty of room without your 
coming in here.” < 

A dog which had been lying under one of the 
caravans and watching them ran out snarling, 
encouraged by her unfriendly tone. Jenny snatched 
up David to protect him. The children, too, drew 
nearer. 

“So you’d better get out quick,” the dark girl went 
on, “before the dog flies at you. If he do, it won’t be 
my fault, mind. He’s savage, is that one.” 

Jenny turned to retreat. As she did so, a man barred 
her way. He was tall and sinewy and as dark as the 
girl who had spoken, but smart, for a gipsy, in cord 
breeches and leggings and a skirted coat. When he 
saw Jenny a puzzled expression narrowed his eyes; 
then his lips broke into a smile. 

“Why, Jenny,” he cried. “What the devil are you 
doing here?” He turned on her persecutor. “You 
leave Jenny be,” he said. “Her’s a friend of mine.” 

“Oh yes, you’ve a lot of friends, haven’t you?” the 
dark girl said sulkily. 

“You keep your ugly mouth shut and tak’ your hook, 
or I’ll drap thee one!” Fred Badger shouted at her. 
“And you come with me, Jenny,” he said. “I’ve not 
seen you these years. And what’s this?” he said. “You 
don’t tell me that baby’s yourn?” 

Jenny proudly declared that he was. 

“Well, I never! So you’ve gone and got married?” 

Jenny told him she wasn’t married. Badger’s bushy 
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eyebrows went up and he pursed his lips: 

“Not married? Well, I’ll be bosted! Not that it 
makes any difference to me. Some get all the luck, and 
some don’t. Come away from these brassy sluts and 
tell me about it.” 

She had always liked him—that was partly Mrs. 
Moule’s fault. Now his quick friendliness, the air of 
protective strength with which he had so easily 
delivered her from her tormentor, and, above all, the 
uncritical readiness with which he had accepted little 
David’s existence as the natural thing that it was, made 
her heart warm to him. 

•“And a lusty nipper you’ve got, however you got 
him,” he went on. “I wish I had one like him.” He 
held out his finger to the child, who stopped crying 
and clutched it. “A grand boy, if ever there was one. 
Come thy ways!” he said, smiling. “Will you come 
to your Uncle Fred, then?” He picked David up and 
hoisted him on to his shoulder. “My God, what a 
bouncer!” 

Jenny was touched. This was the most natural 
friendliness she had met ever since she left Gannow 
Green. It took her back to the old happy days in 
Werewood when life had no complications. She re¬ 
membered the day when she had stood in the fold at 
Nineveh and watched Badger shearing $ she remem¬ 
bered (and this was odd) how he had cut the ewe’s 
skin and smudged the blood with her finger and made 
her shiver. Yet even then she had liked him, she told 
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herself, and it was obvious now that David liked him, 
too. 

“Hast seen aught of the fair yet?” he asked her 
suddenly. She told him she had only just come and 
that the crowd had frightened the baby. “Well, you 
come on with me, then,” he said. “I’ll carry the kid. 
I wager he won’t be frightened with his Uncle Fred 
looking after him. 1 can see you be tired, and no 
wonder j but it’s no use coming to Dub ton Wake with¬ 
out seeing a bit of the fun.” 

Relieved of the weight of the child and of all anxiety 
for him, she accepted the invitation. Her spirits rose 
quickly. She felt proud to find herself walking with 
this friendly young man who moved so confidently in 
his smart skirted coat and breeches. He was older and 
more mature than Charley or David and, somehow, 
more sure of himself. His attitude towards her was 
frank and easy. If it was a little possessive as well as 
protective, she didn’t mind. During the last few years 
she had grown so used to fending and fighting for her¬ 
self that it was a relief to be in the company of some¬ 
one who shouldered responsibility as a matter of course. 
Though he wasn’t in the least like Charley, he was un¬ 
deniably handsome in a dashing, sanguine way. All his 
movements were supple and sinewy with a sort of 
feline grace, and, as she had noticed before at the 
shearing when she offered to mend his shirt for him, 
his linen was perfectly clean—a fact that was particu¬ 
larly noticeable in this grimy, Black Country crowd 
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through which he strode so contemptuously. As he 
led the way through it, he talked and joked with the 
child aloft on his shoulder, turning round, from time 
to time, to see that Jenny was there and smiling at her 
with his hot gold-dusted eyes. 

He took them the round of the fair. They rode on 
the galloping horses and went up in a swing-boat, which 
unfortunately made David sick. Badger was always 
smiling and jolly and generous. His pockets appeared 
to be full of money, which he spent without thinking. 
The day which had begun in such distress and confusion 
became free of care. For the first time in years, so it 
seamed to her, Jenny was able to forget and enjoy her¬ 
self, to let herself go. By the time that the sun had 
gone down and the lights of the fair began to sparkle 
in a cooler air, they seemed such good friends that it 
was difficult to believe that they had not seen one 
another for more than four years. Little David was 
sleepy now; he nodded on Badger’s shoulder. Jenny 
remembered that she had brought some biscuits and a 
bottle of milk along with her in a basket and that he 
ought to be fed. They sat down at a little table out¬ 
side one of the drinking booths. David sat on her lap 
and sucked his biscuits while Badger ordered beer—a 
pint for himself and a glass for Jenny. The crowd still 
surged and swayed about them, but they took no heed 
of it, being sufficient in themselves. It was a charming 
and reassuring domestic scene. Jenny thought what 
a shame it was that her child had no father. No 
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woman with a baby ought to lack a man’s company, his 
support. 

They began to talk lazily, happily of the old days 
in Werewood. It was considerate of h;m, she thought, 
not to ask awkward questions, to take little David for 
granted. It came suddenly into her mind to enquire 
what had brought him to Dulston and what he had 
been doing with himself since he left Breakneck Bank. 
At this his face clouded and his lips, though they still 
smiled, grew serious. 

“I’ve gone a long way from Werewood now, 
Jenny,” he said; “but after that I’ve not done so bad 
for myself, taking it all round. There’s no money in 
trapping, not the money I want, so I’ve took up game¬ 
keeping. I’ve been under-keeper the last three years 
at a place down Stratford way, r’aring pheasants and 
that; but I never took to that country nor yet the 
people, though I saved up a good bit of money, so I’m 
making a change. My brother Bill, he’s been keeper 
since I was a kid with Colonel Delahay, near Less- 
wardine, where I come from. I always had a hanker¬ 
ing to get back to them parts, and now it’s come true. 
He’s found me the job I wanted, and a goodish one, 
too. He’s a-going South with the colonel, who thinks 
the world of him—there’s been trouble with poachers: 
a bobby was killed in a row and one chap sent to quad. 
So, Bill being mixed up in it like, they thought him 
best out of it, and I’m taking his place at Lesswardine 
in three weeks’ time. There’s a cottage, and not a bad 
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one either, Jenny, and thirty-seven shilling a week, 
so I reckon I’m set up for life if all goes well.” 

“But what brought you to Dulston?” she asked. 

Badger laughed. “Well, I’ll tell you the truth. I’ve 
come after a woman.” 

“Savinia?” 

“Not me! You can bet your life on that! I was 
on and off with that bizzom six years, but I reckon 
I’m well shut of her now. Still, devils though they 
be, I like the breed, Jenny. I understand gipsy 
women—I always did—and I thought I might light 
on another one to take up with.” 

-“Here, in Dulston?” 

“Ay, that’s why I came. There’s lots on ’em here. 
But I’ve not seen my fancy yet. I’m not all that easy 
to please,” he laughed. Then he gazed at her steadily. 
She saw the hot flecks dancing in his golden eyes. 
“What about you, Jenny? Would you come along 
with me?” 

“Me, Mr. Badger?” 

“Well, I’ve known you since you was a kid, and I 
always liked you. It’s not to be laughed at: a cottage 
and thirty-seven bob a week besides what the gentle¬ 
men gives you when they come shooting.” 

“There’s David here, too.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with that? The more the 
merrier. It’s a sight better life for a nipper, being 
brought up in the country with a dad to look after 
him.” 
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“I’ve got a job of my own.” 

“Ay, and a nice bloody job it must be, too, by the 
look of you: sweating your life out and spoiling your 
nice little hands and going as thin as a rake. If you call 
that living. . . . You come along with me, Jenny. 
I’ll soon make you fat.” 

She shook her head doubtfully. “1 never thought 
of such a thing.” 

“Is there someone else after you?” 

“No.” 

“Then what’s wrong with it? Are you looking for 
the chap that got you into trouble to marry you—is 
that it?” 

“He can’t marry me now, though he would have 
done. He was a soldier. He’s dead.” 

“That’s bad luck on you; but it makes it easier, 
don’t it?” 

Jenny sighed. “I can’t say. I don’t know what to 
think.” 

“The less thinking you do, the better. I’ll make 
up your mind for you. It’s all clear as daylight: 
here you are, all alone in the world, and me the 
same . . .” 

“I don’t hardly know you.” 

“That’s easy put right. You soon will.” 

“I couldn’t go living with a man that I didn’t know 
—not unless I was married; I shouldn’t feel it was 
right.” ’ 

Badger laughed out loud. “Is that what’s troubling 
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. you? My God, if that’s all, we’ll get married at once. 
It’s all one to me. I reckon it’s just about time I was 
settling down. Will you marry me, then? I can’t say 
better than that!” She was silent. “Come on, Jenny, 
give us an answer, and get away out of this.” 

“There’s the baby,” she said again. “If I knew 
you’ld be kind to him . . .” 

“Kind? Put that right out of your head. He’s a 
champion kid. I love him already, and he likes me 
too, don’t you, David?” 

“S’sh! Leave him be. He’s asleep.” 

That evening Fred Badger insisted on seeing Jenny 
home, catching a late train from Dulston to Mawne 
Road Halt. It was a good thing for her that he did. 
The excitements of the sweltering day and the jostling 
crowds had fatigued her so much and her feet were so 
blistered by the hot pavements that she would have 
found it difficult to carry little David all the way. It 
pleased her to think that David had taken to him— 
the first man who had ever handled him—and Badger 
seemed flattered, too. 

“I always had a way with animals and childer,” he 
told her, “and they mostly take to me.” He held the 
child with a sort of half-humorous clumsiness, as 
though he were amused by the oddness of the proceed¬ 
ing; yet his hands, it seemed to Jenny, were unex¬ 
pectedly gentle, and the fact that he was gentle with 
David endeared him to her. And, apart from this, 
though she was still bewildered by his astonishing 
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proposal, she felt proud of his company and curiously 
protected and secure. It was wonderful for her, who 
had walked so long by herself, to be able to discard her 
habitual wariness and apprehensivem $s, to surrender 
her will, as it were, to another’s guidance, to accept 
another’s decisions. 

When he had delivered her safely at Mount 
Pleasant Row, he seemed in no hurry to leave her. 
This made her anxious; for it was late; George or 
Aaron or both of them were likely to arrive at any 
moment, and there was no accounting for George’s 
behaviour when he was “fresh” with liquor, as that 
night he certainly would be. She told Badger what 
she feared, but he refused to go. 

“If the young beggar’s like that,” he said, “and uses 
you rough, there’s all the more reason why I should 
stay and look after you.” 

They sat talking of Werewood and Gannow Green 
in the dark front room. Jenny was thankful that 
Badger did not attempt to make love to her, though 
she half expected he would. This abstention seemed to 
show an unusual delicacy, for which, mindful of Mrs. 
Moule’s stories, she had not given him credit. About 
midnight Aaron rolled in unsteadily. He went straight 
to the brew-house and drank a jug of water, then went 
upstairs, muttering to himself. A little later they 
heard George’s voice. He was singing snatches of a 
song out of tune. As soon as he entered the house 
he shouted angrily for Jenny to make him a cup of 
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tea. He often did that to make himself seem important. 
She jumped up, but Badger restrained her. 

“You hold your hush,” he said, “and leave that 
beggar to me.” 

George looked in her bedroom and tramped down¬ 
stairs again cursing. The noise of his steps awakened 
the child, who cried out for his mother. 

“So that’s it, is it?” George cried. “What d’you 
reckon yo’m doing in there in the dark? Didst’na hear 
me calling? I’ll soon learn thee to hearken!” 

He burst into the room. Badger covered Jenny and 
faced him. 

^‘Hold on, lad,” he said, with a mocking persuasive¬ 
ness. “Can’t you see we’ve got company here? You’ve 
woke the baby.” 

George was taken aback by the sight of him and his 
bantering tone. For an instant he stared at Badger in¬ 
credulously, as though he were not sure whether he 
should believe his own eyes; then he flew into one of 
his rages: 

“That’s a fine thing,” he cried, “that’s a fine bloody 
thing for a chap to come home and find his sister clip¬ 
ping with a fancy mon and a blob-mouthed beggar at 
that! Yo’m a fine piece to play the whore in your dad’s 
front room. Don’t you reckon one bye-child’s enough 
to be going on with?” He turned on Badger. “And 
you, there—whoever yo’ be—and I don’t know nor 
don’t want to—you take your hook out of this afore I 
drap thee one.” 
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“You get the booze out of you, lad,” Badger said, 
“and we’ll talk about that.” 

“I’m talking about it now. You get out when you’re 
said. I’ll deal with this wench when you’re 
gone.” 

“You’ll have to deal with me fir-t, kid,” Badger 
replied. 

“That won’t take long, any road!” George threw 
off his coat and squared up to him. 

“Come on, then!” 

George lashed out at him. Badger guarded the 
blow. The room was a pandemonium as the two men 
fought in the dark. Badger had the advantage from 
the first. He was fresh and his blood was cool. In the 
middle of the struggle, reeling back from a blow on 
the chin, George tripped on an overturned chair. He 
fell with a crash and lay still. Jenny cried: 

“Oh, you’ve killed him . . . you’ve killed 
him!” 

Badger laughed: “Not me! He’ll come round all 
right and think better on it just now.” He stood 
smiling at George’s still figure.- “Come on, Jenny,” 
he said. “You pick up your baby and come along with 
me. I’m not going to leave you here with that young 
swine, or you’ll catch it to-morrow. This settles it, 
don’t it? Come on, now.” 

He took her arm firmly and pulled her towards the 
door. She let him lead her. To her dazed mind it 
seemed there was nothing else for it. As they stepped 
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out of the house, a glimmer of candle-light showed in 
the kitchen. Aaron Hadley, wakened by the noise, had 
come downstairs in his shirt. Before he knew what was 
happening they had escaped. 



CHAPTER TWO 


AND MORE CHAINS 

I 

Three weeks later, they were married. 

It was, Jenny thought, another sign of delicacy and 
consideration on his part that Fred Badger did not 
insist on taking her to Lesswardine before the keeper’s 
cottage was empty and ready to receive them. He 
had left Lesswardine so many years since that 
nobody there but his brother Bill knew anything of 
his history. Bill could be trusted to keep a secret from 
everybody except his wife; but Mrs. Bill Badger, Fred 
said, was a devil to gossip, and had never liked him. 
It seemed better, therefore, to put off their arrival till 
his brother and sister-in-law had gone, when the 
arrival of the new keeper with his wife and a three- 
year-old child would excite less attention and their 
family history be less closely scrutinized. 

In the meantime, being full of money and willing 
to spend it to humour his bride, Fred took Jenny and 
David on a honeymoon trip to a shabby seaside resort, 
on the Bristol Channel coast west of Cardiff, which 
had taken his fancy when he visited it once before on 

4Ji 
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a village “outing,” and where, among the crowd of 
summer visitors, they would not be noticed. 

This adventure was a great excitement to Jenny. 
She had never set eyes on the sea before, nor, since she 
left Werewood, known the luxury of a week of 
freedom. At first she had shrunk from the idea of 
married life with Fred Badger. She felt that she had 
been rushed into matrimony against her will. He was 
almost unknown to her, and a strange, wild creature at 
that 5 and yet, in that lazy holiday atmosphere, this 
odd, triangular life was more pleasant than she could 
have believed. Fred was generous, even profuse with 
his money, and grudged her nothing; gentle, too, 
though his manner towards her was tinged with the 
faint, smiling mockery he always showed towards little 
David. In his eyes they were both of them children. 
As children they played on those muddy sands; and 
Badger took part in their play, building castles of sand 
that the creaming tide slowly engulfed, lying lazily 
watching them through his slant eyes on the sun¬ 
drenched beaches, carrying David home on his shoulder 
to their lodgings when he had tired himself out and 
grown peevish. 

He was kinder to both of them than she had any 
reason to expect; and she was grateful to him too, not 
only because he had rescued her from the chains of 
Mawne Heath, but because it was a comfort to her to 
have human company, to feel that, in an indifferent if 
not hostile world, she was no longer wholly alone. 
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Apart from her freedom from the grinding labour of 
Mrs. Parks’s chain-shed, with its fierce alternations of 
ice and fire and its incessant noises of beaten metal and 
soughing bellows, it seemed heavenly once again to 
know silence and breathe sweet air. She was thankful 
to have rescued her child from a similar bondage, 
and to look forward, at last, to having a home of her 
own. 

Their brief honeymoon ended, they took the train 
north for Lesswardine by way of Newport. Jenny her¬ 
self would have been glad if this blessed holiday could 
have lasted longer; but Badger, during the later part 
of it, had been growing bored and restless. The money 
he had saved was dwindling, and he wanted to get 
to work again. They travelled in a carriage by them¬ 
selves, and this was fortunate, for little David, upset 
by the turmoil of an early departure, grew fretful. His 
whimpering began to get on Fred Badger’s nerves 
until he swore at him and frightened him. Jenny 
folded the child in her arms and managed, at last, 
to get him to sleep. Badger, sitting in the opposite 
corner, surveyed the pair morosely. There was a look 
in his golden eyes that Jenny had not noticed before 
and could not understand. Was it possible, she asked 
herself, that he was a little jealous? 

On the northward journey the train stopped at 
Pandypool. When she read the name, Jenny’s thoughts 
turned immediately to David and Uncle Jem. The 
platform was crowded with working men in overalls. 
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She stared out of the window eagerly, wondering if 
by any imaginable chance she might catch sight of 
either of them. Many of the men on the platform 
were short and thick-set like Jem, and once, among 
them, she distinguished a taller figure with dark hair 
and a pallid face which might have been David’s. She 
was so excited by this that she jumped up and peered 
out of the window. Badger’s voice recalled her: 

“What the devil’s up with you now?” 

“I thought I saw our David.” 

“Our David? Who the hell’s he?” 

“My cousin. He lives down this way.” 

*“I never heard tell on him.” 

“You saw him that day at Breakneck Bank.” 

“What, the chap that was after Savinia?” 

“He wasn’t after her,” Jenny answered indignantly. 
“Savinia was after him, if that’s what you mean.” 

Badger’s lips showed an ugly curl. 

“Well, you bloody well keep your eyes for your 
husband in future,” he snarled. “You’ve no call to go 
jumping out of the window after other men. You 
mind you behave yourself or, by God, I’ll learn you! 
I’m not going to have any of that stuff. You belong 
to me, see?” 

Jenny flushed and was silent. The train started and 
threw her backward into her seat. Badger made no 
attempt to help her. The shock woke little David again 
and he began to cry. 

“Can’t you keep your bastard quiet?” Fred Badger 
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shouted. “A fine lot of peace we’re ever going to 
have with that brat, from what I can see!” 

Jenny made no answer, although she felt deeply 
injured. This was the first time Badger had thrown 
her child’s origin in her face. She sat crushed and 
silent. Her thoughts went back to the young man she 
had seen on the platform. Though, quite possibly, he 
wasn’t David, that brief glimpse had stirred her 
strangely. She felt she would have given anything in 
the world to see David again. There was something 
wrong in its ordering that they should ever have 
been separated. Wrong and cruel. . . . She glanced 
warily at Fred Badger sitting there in the opposite 
corner. He had recovered from his outburst now; his 
keen eyes watched the landscape unrolling. Though 
she knew he was capable of kindness, she felt less sure 
of him now than ever before. It was astonishing, in¬ 
deed it seemed almost impossible, that he could be her 
husband. 


n 

The pale young man on the platform at Pandypool 
was not David Wilden. At the moment when Jenny 
thought she saw him he was, in fact, many miles away 
in a grimy school-room in the next valley to westward. 

David’s life had been little smoother than hers since 
he left North Bromwich. That, itself, had been a ques- 
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tioriable step. He had taken it deliberately out of duty 
to Jem and pity for his loneliness. The Principal of 
the Normal School had advised him against it, and 
wisely, as David knew. He had made a place for him¬ 
self in the school. If he had not achieved so much as 
he hoped for, he was known and respected j yet the 
curious restlessness which had troubled him and made 
him self-conscious ever since the unhappy ending of 
the Isaacs affair found a salve if not a solution in his 
decision to make a break, and Jem’s obvious delight in 
it had been some compensation for the material damage 
he knew he was doing to his career. 

That career, indeed, no longer held forth the 
ambitious hopes that once had tempted him. Though 
he had worked like a slave, to the detriment of his 
health, he now realized that mere work could never 
overcome the handicaps of his early environment j 
though he could hold his own, at a pinch, his inner 
nature, which was that of a dreamer of dreams and un¬ 
duly sensitive, was not made to succeed in the rough 
and tumble of a competitive life—much less in those 
wider fields in which he had set out to conquer and win 
himself fame. 

The move to South Wales, much as it delighted his 
father, was actually a backward step. He found him¬ 
self there, in the last lap of his course, an intruder— 
and almost a foreigner—unacquainted not merely with 
his fellows, but with the new school’s methods of teach¬ 
ing. Nobody knew him, and nobody seemed to take 
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any interest in him. He was a stranger, of average 
talent and erudition, who, at the end of the year, would 
probably gain his Teacher’s Certificate, and after that 
vanish from their ken. 

He felt this disadvantage more deeply than ever 
when, during the last term, the school was visited by 
members of local Education Committees “scouting” 
for suitable candidates for assistant-rr.asterships in their 
gift. It was the custom for the Principal of the school 
to make recommendations and arrange interviews; but 
few of either came David Wilden’s way. Most of the 
managers were Welsh-speaking Nonconformists, while 
David belonged to the Church of England and spoke 
not a word of Welsh. In face of this racial and religious 
prejudice, it seemed likely that, if he ever succeeded in 
finding a post in that district, it would be poorly paid 
and remote: no more than the leavings of his more 
fortunate fellows. 

The sense of probable frustration drove him more 
than ever in on himself. Every morning he travelled 
by train to the school in Newport; every evening, with 
relief, but not with enthusiasm, he returned to con¬ 
tinue his work in the house Jem had rented in Pandy- 
pool. Jem, too, though his skill and experience had 
secured him a well-paid job in the Cabn Coch Colliery, 
led a life almost as isolated as David’s. He also ranked 
as a foreigner and was used to indifferent looks. Not 
that they mattered to him. His outlook on life had 
always been of a simple serenity; he asked little more 
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of it than his daily bread, in the inexhaustible delight 
and pride he found in David’s company and, above 
all, in the promise of David’s future, so much more 
ample than any to which he himself had ever dared to 
aspire. 

David knew this well, and it hurt him. Though he 
found it hard, it was a point‘of honour with him to 
conceal his own growing disillusionment from Jem’s 
innocent, admiring eyes, and to make pretence of a 
buoyant confidence that he was far from feeling. But 
now, alas, the relation between them was forced} it 
even lacked candour. It was an effort for him to drag 
himself out of his disappointed mood, and false to pre¬ 
tend to share Jem’s enthusiasm. The disability went 
even deeper than that. Apart from the experience of 
their early life in Halesby, now left so far behind that 
it seemed no more than a dream, they had hardly 
anything in common; they spoke different languages. 
The subjects that interested David were unfathomable 
mysteries to Jem; those that interested Jem seemed to 
David childish and commonplace; though Jem, of his 
very nature, was incapable of boredom, David had to 
confess that in his father’s company he was bored. 

That hurt him and shamed him, too. He had an 
irritated feeling that Jem’s sheer simplicity put him, 
unreasonably, in the wrong. Now he knew that he had 
made a mistake in coming to Pandypool. If he had 
been wiser and more selfish and less restless, he would 
have left well alone. Though he loved Jem as much 
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as ever, he began to find himself inventing shameful 
excuses for escaping from his company: imaginary 
engagements that kept him late in Newport and urgent 
work that compelled him to shut himself up in his bed¬ 
room with his books. If his father had not taken these 
devious expedients so kindly, so cheerfully, so trust¬ 
fully, he would have been better pleased; he could 
have found some shadow of a grievance against him. 
But Jem was so uniformly angelic as to compel him to 
love him. And to hate himself bitterly. 

At the end of the school year he took his certificates, 
not by any means brilliantly, but yet with a little to 
spare. Jem went over the sky with joy and pride in 
this meagre achievement. To judge from his exulta¬ 
tion, one would have thought that it was the greatest 
triumph in the history of learning. He even insisted 
on getting out his cornet and playing “See the Con¬ 
quering Hero Comes” for the neighbours’ edification. 

“Well, if this isn’t champion!” he cried for the 
twentieth time. “Arter this there’s no knowing where 
yo’ mayn’t get to, Dave! ” (No knowing indeed, David 
thought.) “This is only what you might call the foot 
of the ladder, I reckon; but thou bist fair on it now, 
lad, and nobody caun’t stap thee neither. One of these 
here days, like as not, yo’ll get put in charge of a school 
of your own in the country; and then your old dad ’ll 
jack up work for good and come along with you, if so 
be yo’iri not married by then, with the two-three 
pounds he’s got left, or settle down somewhere handy 
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and see to your garden, Dave, and raise a few toolips. 
I could a’done the like of that easier, mind, if I’d a’had 
the brass I was looking for when old Dad was 
drownded. I’m still doubtful about that there cash. 
Our Thirza wrote she looked everywhere for it, and 
the lawyer chap, he looked, too. I reckon the old boy 
must have hid it away like a blooming jackdaw and 
then forgot where he put it—unless he was playing 
a game with our Thirza and me; and, mind you, Dave, 
I wouldn’t put that beyond him neither, he was that 
mischievous.” 

When once Jem got started talking of Werewood 
like this, David knew there was no stopping him. 

“If you do get married, Dave,” he went on, “and 
that’s only nature, though I hope to God you’ll think 
three times before you do it, I reckon I could just about 
manage at Nineveh with what I’ve got. My living 
don’t cost me much—I don’t ate the half of what I 
used to when I was your age—and what with a cow and 
a couple of gilts to farry and one or two pigs kept to 
fatten on the skim, and, say, a couple of dozen nice 
Shropshire ewes to graze the orchard, I’ll bet you I 
wouldn’t starve when once I was settled. Behappen 
when I’d time on my hands and went breivitting 
round, I might set a hand after all on the old chap’s 
Money; and then, by gum, I should’na hauf be set up! 
Ay, I’ld like to go back to Nineveh, Dave. Fid liever 
any day starve to death in Werewood than die with my 
belly bosting-full here in Pandypool. It’s a thing I 
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cau’ rightly explain, but when a chap gets up my age 
there’s a sort of hankering sets up in his marrow-bones 
for the place he come from. Suppose, now, you hap¬ 
pened to get put in charge of one of them big schools 
in Kidder or Bewdley: that’ld be a bit of all right, 
wouldn’t it? And as I told you just now: you never 
know.” 

What was far more important to David at that 
moment was getting a mere assistant master’s job in a 
board-school anywhere. One by one the contemporaries 
who had taken their certificates with him, the Joneses 
and Parrys and Morgans, were picked and drafted off 
to fill vacancies of that kind in the busy cities of New¬ 
port and Cardiff and Swansea. He began to feel 
bitterly that his very name was enough to disqualify 
him from serious consideration. He had very nearly 
decided to return to North Bromwich where, at least, 
the Principal of the Normal School had shown some 
interest in him, when a letter arrived from the manage¬ 
ment of the school of Cwmgorlech, a mining village in 
the very next valley to Westward, inviting him to 
undertake the duties of assistant-master at the “com¬ 
mencing salary” of sixty pounds a year. 

The pay was not handsome; but beggars could not 
be choosers, and there seemed to be no other likelihood 
of employment in sight. Jem, too, was disappointed 
with the salary, though, in fact, it was not ve*y much 
below the normal for a post of that kind. 

“I look at it this road, Dave lad,” he said. “This job 
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is like everything else: you’ve got to make a beginning, 
and what suits me best of all is the fact that I don’t 
have to lose you. Cwmgorlech’s no more than a couple 
of hours’ walk over that there mountain, and if you 
can’t get free to see me, I can come and see you. If it 
comes to that,” he went on, with rising enthusiasm, 
“I’ve a damn’ good mind I’ld throw up this job of 
mine here and try for another in that valley. Why 
shouldn’t I, bost it? Wherever there’s mining I reckon 
I ought to be able to find a living! ” 

David did his best, feeling somewhat guilty, to 
dissuade him. The post, he argued, was only a tem¬ 
porary affair, the “first step” of which Jem had spoken. 
It would be a pity for Jem to surrender a permanent, 
well-paid job for the sake of following him in circum¬ 
stances so uncertain. 

“Well, I dare say you’m right,” Jem agreed. “As 
long as I see you week-ends, I won’t grumble, Davie. 
But, mind, I shall miss you more than you’ld ever 
credit. And if ever you run short of cash, don’t forget 
there’s a couple of pounds still left in your old dad’s 
stocking.” 

David left Pandypool without any regret. He could 
honestly say he had not spent one happy day there; 
whatever the future at Cwmgorlech might hold, it 
could hardly be more dispiriting than the present. 
Although, as the crow flies, Cwmgorlech was only four 
miles from Pandypool, the journey by train covered 
more than thirty and took nearly two hours. The 
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village lay sunk in a gigantic furrow of the millstone 
grits whose parallel ridges, joined at their northern 
extremity, like the fingers of a hand, in a level escarp¬ 
ment overhanging the Vale of Usk, enclosed the 
carboniferous measures of the South Wales coalfield. 

In the superficial aspects of a mining village—lat¬ 
ticed headgear, spoil-banks, smoke-stacks, trolley-lines 
and mineral-railway sidings—David’s immediate sur¬ 
roundings in Cwmgorlech resembled those with which 
he was familiar at Halesby. In essentials, no two places 
could have been more different. At Halesby, grim 
though it might be, there was always in the air a 
promise of potential freedom, an invitation to escape 
presented by the undulant line of the Clents, beyond 
which, almost within reach, lay green and friendly 
lands—the wide basin of Severn, and Werewood, and 
the Shropshire hills. From Cwmgorlech there was no 
escape. On either side of the valley, through which 
the Afon Gorlech took its polluted way, the great, 
bald mountain-slopes rose to a height of two thousand 
feet. Beyond these, ridge after ridge of vast corruga¬ 
tion enclosed other valleys, each sheltering a string of 
villages similar to Cwmgorlech. To David, accustomed 
to the freedom of the West Midlands’ rolling plains 
and tumbled hills, there was something oppressive and 
threatening in those mountain barriers. He felt as 
though he were living at the bottom of a jut—with 
some reason, indeed, for the mountains not merely 
darkened the sky, but impeded the passage of air, so 
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that on still days, when no breath of wind stirred them 
(or even more when the south wind blew up from the 
Channel) the sooty exhalations of Cwmgorlech and its 
neighbours hung on the air, unable to escape, and 
settled down gradually, of their own weight into the 
sump of the valley-bottom. In summer, although it 
lay high, Cwmgorlech was suffocating: in winter, the 
icy air of the summits seeped downwards, chilling to 
the bone. 

There were no ctampensations, so far as David could 
see, for these climatic disadvantages. The village itself 
had none of the pretensions to graces that are 
found in Black Country “ towns, like Dulston and 
Halesby, which, before the industrial age, led a rustic 
life of their own. Cwmgorlech had only one reason 
for its existence: the sinking of the Careg mine. Round 
its headgear, twenty years since, the little town had 
been cheaply and hurriedly built in the space of twelve 
months: a series of straight terraces of mean houses 
roofed with purplish slate rising above one another on 
either side of the Gorlech valley. There was no life in 
Cwmgorlech save that of the pits and, on Sundays, the 
hardly less sombre life of the chapels. There was no 
joy in that life and no colour, except, perhaps, in late 
summer, the splendid purple of heathered mountains j 
but that transitory beauty, of its very remoteness, 
accentuated rather than relieved the sordidness of the 
crushed village beneath. 

And the folk of Cwmgorlech bore the 'tamp of 
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the village. The original inhabitants, who had come 
to it when it was built, were inured to its sombre con¬ 
ditions} the generation that had been born in it had 
never known any others. They were a closed com¬ 
munity, having no truck with the adjoining valleys and 
little enough with other villages in their own. Wages 
were low and working hours long. When their labours 
were finished for the day the miners went back to their 
homes and stayed there. The railway that linked the 
village with the outer world was scarcely used except 
for the transport of coal. Among themselves, indeed, 
they were a lively and cheerful people, loquacious and 
fervently occupied with religion and politics and their 
own kind of music} but with strangers (and David soon 
realized that he would continue to be a stranger if he 
lived there until he died) they were suspicious and 
grudging, if not actually hostile. Though most of the 
older and all of the younger generation were bilingual, 
in his presence they always spoke Welsh} and the fact 
that he could not understand them made him suspicious, 
too. 

The school to which he had been posted was the 
only one in the village. There were three qualified 
teachers: the head, a grim, grizzled little man by the 
name of Lewis, a local preacher of some reputation and 
a light of the valley Eisteddfod} a dark, under-sized 
girl, named Miss Probert, who, in her spve time, 
taugty music, and David himself. Of Mr.. Lewis, 
David saw little, but as much as he wanted. From 
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the moment of his arrival the headmaster had made it 
dear that as an Englishman and a churchman he was 
not welcome. If Mr. Lewis was polite to him, his 
politeness was merely a duty: he gave the impression 
of putting up, somewhat heroically, with a bad job. Of 
Miss Probert he saw even less, for she made a point 
of avoiding him, almost as though it were as much as 
her unblemished reputation was worth to talk—or even 
to be seen—with a foreigner. With his pupils, outside 
the schoolroom, he had no contact at all. In class they 
were orderly enough—Mr. Lewis’s stringent discipline 
assured that—but when they whispered together in 
Welsh, David knew they were making fun of him. 

And their parents, the mining population, were even 
more unapproachable. In his first months at Cwmgor- 
lech David had made some attempts to ingratiate him¬ 
self with them by letting it be known, as often as he 
could, that he had been a miner himself and worked 
underground and had something, at least, in common 
with them; but though they received this information 
politely enough, it was obvious that this point in his 
favour was not sufficient to outweigh his far heavier di>"( 
qualifications for their regard: first the fact that he was) 
a foreigner and next, that, whatever he might have 
been, he was no longer a member of the class that 
worked with his hands—nor even a minister of re¬ 
ligion, hut something betwixt and between. 

David Wilden had been lonely enough in North 
Bromwich and in Pandypool; but no such loneliness 
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as he had known could compare with that of the 
Gorlech Valley, shift off by the bald, domed monsters 
of the millstone-grits from all human communion. His 
work in the school absorbed little of his energy. By 
reason of his subordinate position he was put to teach 
the younger children, and barely trusted at that. There 
were long hours of freedom (if that were the word) in 
which he was left to himself; but the discomfort of the 
room in which he lodged—it was the best his income 
would run to—did not encourage study. He could not 
afford to extend his reading by buying books, and there 
was no library in Cwmgorlech. 

When the weather permitted, he spent most of his 
spare time out of doors, tending always upwards to 
escape from the valley’s vapours into clean air. Once 
or twice, in summer, he crossed the mountain barrier 
and spent a week-end at Pandypool, to his father’s de¬ 
light. By comparison with his present surroundings, 
Pandypool, which he had always hated, seemed almost 
gracious. He had been far better off there, had he 
known it, than he had ever imagined, and the wrench 
of returning to Cwmgorlech was so great that he 
shrank from facing it. Usually his long tramps took 
him over the hills in other directions, most often to¬ 
wards their northern escarpment, where the flat ridges 
were joined in a level expanse of sour grasses and 
crevasses and mawn-pools from which peat Had been 
cut, looking forth, beyond Usk, to the massif of the 
Black Mountain and the Vans of Brecon and, heaped 
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in the gap between, the mysterious confusion of moun¬ 
tains called Forest Fawr. 

There, remote as he was, his spirit felt more free, 
less lonely. He found a grave companionship in the 
bare hills. Their solitude consoled him; their vast¬ 
ness, reminding him of the insignificance of his own 
discontents and preoccupations, set a standard in 
which he was more appreciative of humbler joys: the 
wide-winged buzzards quartering the thin sky; the 
rare grouse that rose from his feet with a startling 
whirr; the meadow-pipits skipping from stone to 
stone; the glimmering lagoons of white-tufted cotton 
grass. Sometimes a white mountain-mist swept down 
to surround him, and he might easily have been lost or 
have struggled down blindly into the wrong valley; 
but even in that trackless expanse he grew skilled in the 
recognition of minute landmarks, developing a moun¬ 
tain-craft of his own and usually descending out of 
the layers of mist on some white-walled farm that he 
knew, and thence, by a surer track, to the pit of 
Cwmgorlech. 

During all this time, his mind, lying fallow, was 
enriched by a growing knowledge of his own limita¬ 
tions. If his future no longer promised the fulfilment 
of those cloudy ambitions of which he had dreamed, it 
had, at least, gained in definition. He knew where he 
was ancf what he could be. It was no use protesting. 
For two or three years at least he was bound to the 
routine life of an assistant-master at Cwmgorlech. 
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After that, if his record were good, he would be in a 
position to apply for a better-paid post of the same 
kind in a larger school or, with luck, might even obtain 
a head-mastership in a smaller. The life that he led 
marked a period of probation. What rewards awaited 
him at the end of it was another matier. 


hi 

So time dragged on. By the end of the second year, 
he began more seriously to consider his prospects of 
escape. He ordered newspapers —The Schoolmaster 
and the Church Times —in which vacant posts were 
advertised. Yet now, when he came to consider their 
possibilities, he was overcome by a kind of inertia. He 
had grown more timid, less sure of himself. He 
shrank from the thought of embarking on a new 
adventure, and was so used to loneliness that he 
dreaded human contacts. He was scared of his fellow- 
men, and even more of women: since the days of Diana 
Isaacs he had hardly spoken to one. Though he 
affected not to be interested in them and to despise 
them, that wound still rankled. 

There was another argument (David was glad to 
find any) in favour of marking time. Jem still lived 
within reach of him at Pandypool, and though they 
rarely met now except in the longer holidays, the next 
step in his career would almost certainly separate them, 
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since there was little chance of his finding a better 
appointment within reach of South Wales. It com¬ 
forted him to find a virture in his inclinations, and he 
was almost glad when his requests for interviews with 
school-managers received discouraging replies. He 
enjoyed reading advertisements and imagining him¬ 
self settled in different parts of the country; but that 
was all. Some day, no doubt the ideal job would sug¬ 
gest itself: he felt more like letting it do that than run¬ 
ning after it. 

One summer afternoon when he had returned from 
school to his lodgings and propped up the Church 
Times against the loaf to read while he ate his tea, 
his eye caught a familiar name in the column advertis¬ 
ing scholastic appointments. 

“Clowsbatch, Shropshire,” he read: “The Managers 
of Clowsbatch Elementary School desire to appoint a 
Master (C. of E. communicant) in sole charge of the 
above. Salary £90 p.a. with house and garden. Applica¬ 
tions for further particulars, together with references 
private and professional, should be sent by September 
1st prox. to the Rev. H. Martley, B.A., The Vicarage, 
Clowsbatch, Salop.” 

The mere reading of the word “Clowsbatch” filled 
David’s mind with acute excitement. It was the name 
of the village next to Far Forest on the road, which 
the mass of Werewood deflects, between Bewdley and 
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Temeford. Though he had never set foot in it, he 
knew its position precisely and had seen the square 
sandstone tower of its hill-top church from the edge 
of Werewood. Here, at last, was escape—and not 
merely escape, but an ideal solution f<>r all his doubts 
and difficulties. That village was, in all probability, the 
one place in the world where the name of Wilden had 
been known and respected and was not forgotten, and 
most managers of village schools, as lie had learnt to 
his cost, were prejudiced in favour of a local name. 

The appointment, too, from what he could judge 
by the advertised salary and by what he knew of the 
village, was hardly likely to be much sought after, and 
he was well enough qualified by his experience at 
Cwmgorlech to stand a good chance of gaining it. 
Church of England: Communicant. That was not 
quite so easy. He had certainly been baptized and con¬ 
firmed, and if, during later years, he had accepted the 
agnosticism prevalent among most intelligent young 
men, he had, at least, no objection to conforming to 
the rites of a church whose buildings and liturgy were 
dignified and beautiful (he shuddered when he thought 
of the raw brick Bethels of Cwmgorlech) and whose 
creed, though he hardly accepted it word for word, was 
sane and mellow compared with the devil-worship of 
Welsh Calvinism at its worst. There should be, he 
felt, no difficulty in squaring his not very sensitive 
religious conscience on that score. 

But what appealed to him most in the prospect of 
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going to Clowsbatch was its nearness to Werewood. 
Wherever his fate had taken him, in North Bromwich, 
in Pandypool, and here at Cwmgorlech, the contours 
and sounds and colours of Werewood had haunted 
him. That was his land of lost content: the paradise 
to his purgatory. And there, in the words of the brief 
advertisement, was another attraction: the solution of 
his conscientious doubts with regard to Jem. House 
md garden , he read. With ninety pounds a year and 
no house-rent to pay and a garden to give them pro¬ 
duce, he and Jem could live at Clowsbatch, in un¬ 
ambitious Arcadian comfort, so long as they would. 
While he taught in the school, Jem would till his 
garden and nourish his “toolips.” If he wished, he 
could even tend his sheep and pigs at Nineveh. It had 
been the dream of Jem’s life to return to Werewood. 
That dream was now within reach. David was proud 
to know that it had come within reach through him¬ 
self, and thankful to feel that, at last, he could make 
some return for Jem’s sacrifices. 

But Jem must know nothing of all this, he told him¬ 
self, until the whole business was settled and ready to 
be presented to him as a surprise. He laughed to him¬ 
self as he thought how his father would stare and say: 
“Well, I’ll be hosted!” That was going to be the 
proudest moment of both their lives. In the meantime 
he set to work at once writing letters to his old Principal 
in North Bromwich, to his present chief, Mr. Lewis, 
and to the chairman of the managing committee of 
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Cwmgorlech school, for references as to his personal 
character and capability. Three days later—he still 
had a couple of weeks to spare—their answers came 
back to him, and all three were strong recommenda¬ 
tions, particularly that of Mr. Lewis, who, no doubt, 
was relieved by the prospect of getting rid of him and 
getting a Welsh-speaking master into his place. 

David fastened the references together and wrote his 
own application, tactfully urging the claims of a man 
whose family derived from Werewood to the post. 
By the time he had finished his letter the mail was on 
the point of closing, so he ran down, bare-headed, to 
the post office to see it put in the bag. It was a radiant 
summer evening; heather glowed on the hills, and the 
little white-washed mountain farmsteads shone out like 
shorn sheep in a green field. It was part of the per¬ 
versity of Nature that on the day when he took the 
final step towards leaving it, Cwmgorlech should flaunt 
in his face more beauty than it had shown him in 
more than two years; but when he pushed his bulging 
letter into the box, David had no regrets. 

As he turned away from the post office, Mrs. Evans, 
the postmistress, ran after him. 

“Mr. Wilden, Mr. Wilden,” she called. “There’s 
a telegram, look you.” 

He took it and thanked her. He could not imagine 
what it might be, unless—and that seemed unlikely— 
the Principal,of the Normal School wished to add 
something else to his testimonial. The text was laconic 
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and unsigned. It read: Wilden. School-teacher. 
Cvomgorlech. Come to Pandypool Cottage Hospital 
immediately. 

David ran into the post office and asked for a time¬ 
table. There was no train running down the valley for 
another two hours, which meant that he could not reach 
Pandypool for four. It occurred to him instantly that 
he could get there more quickly by walking over the 
mountain. He crossed the bridge over the little river 
at once and started climbing. 

Perversity of Nature again, that such unique beauty 
should surround him in what must surely be a mortal 
emergency in the life of the creature he loved best on 
earth! David saw little of it that evening. His mind 
knew nothing but his anxiety and the will that 
drove his muscles, his panting lungs, his labouring 
heart up the face of the mountain. Rejecting the 
oblique paths he went straight upward, like a runner 
in a fell-race, tearing his way through the breast-high 
bracken that clothed the upper slopes. On the tops, 
with his second wind, he began to run, leaping over the 
peaty crevasses and sometimes floundering knee-deep in 
bogs whose greenness should have warned him of 
danger. He reached the lip of the other valley as the 
sun was setting. Far below him, Pandypool lay veiled 
in thin smoke. He made a bee-line for the village. 
Several times the spined hedges of an upland farm 
compelled him to swerve, and once a pack of savage 
dogs leapt out in pursuit of him and danced round him, 
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snapping at his legs. He ran down and down till he 
reached the cindery outskirts of Pandypool. Men were 
lounging and smoking their pipes in the bland evening 
air in front of their cottages, and women stood gossip¬ 
ing at their doors. They stared at this wild-eyed 
visitant from another world with gaping surprise. He 
ran straight to the cottage hospital and rang the bell. 
A woman in nurse’s uniform came to the door. She 
stared at him, too. 

“My name’s Wilden,” he panted. 

“Wilden?” she repeated coolly. “Oh yes, the 
colliery accident. Of course. Doctor sent you a wire.” 

“It’s my father?” 

“Yes . . . I’m afraid it’s a very bad case. It was a 
fall of rock that crushed him, poor fellow. His thigh 
was broken and his head was injured as well.” 

“Can I see him, please?” 

“One moment, I’d better ask matron first.” 

“Will he know me, nurse? Is he conscious?” 

The nurse shook her head. “I’m afraid not: he went 
about six o’clock. Half an hour after he was admitted.” 

David drew a deep breath and swayed. The nurse 
put out her hand and steadied him. 

“Sk down here for a moment,” she said. “I’ll give 
you some sal volatile.” 



CHAPTER THREE 


LESSWARDINE 

I 

It was already dark by the time the Badgers reached 
Lesswardine on their return from the seaside. Jenny 
had eaten nothing since breakfast except a large doughy 
bun washed down with a cup of sweet tea which she 
had shared with little David in the station refreshment- 
room at Craven Arms. Both she and the child were 
fatigued by the hot railway journey, and her husband’s 
temper had not improved, for he was tired, too. When 
they stepped out of the train and set off on the long 
walk to their new home, he did not offer to carry David, 
but stalked on ahead. The deep lanes twisted end¬ 
lessly under a windy sky, and the weight of the sleepy 
child seemed less bearable with every moment. When 
they reached the cottage, Badger went straight upstairs 
and threw himself down on the bed and fell asleep. 
His normal routine of life was that of a healthy animal. 
It was natural for him to rise at dawn and lie down at 
nightfail and to eat and drink voraciously whenever 
he happened to be hungry. 

Jenny was glad when he left her that evening, for 
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she felt herself unable to deal with the morose mood 
which had settled on him after his outburst at Pandy- 
pool. She stayed downstairs for a while examining 
the cottage by candle-light, sniffing round it like a cat 
that has been brought in a basket to a new home. It 
was a building older than Nineveh, with low, beamed 
ceilings. Its bareness—for only a few' pieces of furni¬ 
ture were left—made it look larger th in it was, and her 
sister-in-law had gone to no trouble to clean it when 
she left. There was at least a week’s scrubbing and 
sweeping to be done, Jenny thought, before it would 
satisfy her own ideas of cleanliness; and the prospect 
of this task, in her present tired state, appalled her. 
The whole house smelt of naphthaline and other pre¬ 
servatives, like a taxidermist’s shop. Yet, in spite of 
these things, her mind was filled with pride and excite¬ 
ment. Depressing though it appeared at first sight, this 
cottage was to be her home and her very own. As soon 
as she had seen as much as she could in that faulty 
light, she picked little David up and carried him to bed. 
Fred Badger was already snoring. 

She slept heavily that night. When she awoke to 
a brilliant September morning, her husband was gone. 
A stick fire in the grate and a pot of stewed tea on the 
table told her that he had breakfasted before he went 
out. As David was still asleep, she made up the fire 
with some chopped wood she found in an outhouse 
and went forth into the garden to survey her new 
surroundings. 
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Colonel Delahay’s keeper’s cottage was placed on a 
little bluff above the valley of the upper Teme. The 
river ran at the foot of it, flowing rapidly through a 
wide basin surrounded by steep slopes shaggy with 
coppice, the first foothills of the Forest of Clun, and 
through a triangular gap in the foothills’ folding 
rose mountains greater than any she had ever 
seen. It was a lonely spot. From where she stood, 
no other human habitation was visible. And yet 
it seemed friendly to her: she couldn’t think why 
until she realized that its silence was permeated, like 
that of Werewood, by the rustling of trees and the 
sound of running water. In that part of its course 
the Teme, tumbling swiftly to the plains, had little 
resemblance to the deep stream that skirted the hop- 
yards at Gannow Green. When she shut her eyes she 
could almost imagine that she heard the lapsing mur¬ 
mur and tinkle of the Gladden Brook; and this homely 
sound, more than anything else, put her mind at rest. 

“We ought to be happy here,” she thought— 
for in all her imaginings she could not separate her 
own existence from little David’s—“If only Fred will 
be kind to us, we should be very happy.” 

And happy, in a way, she was, during her first year 
at Lesswardine. To begin with, the care of her cottage 
and of her child made this life seem one long holiday 
compared with that of the chain-making shed. She 
had time tp think, to breathe the sweet air, to play with 
little David. Up till now she had hardly begun to 
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know or to possess him. In a way he had been even 
more Mrs. Hipkiss’s child than hers. Now, having 
him to herself, by day as well as by night, she realized 
how much of the joy of maternity she had missed. 
David was growing rapidly, running here and there 
and continually asking questions which never wearied 
her. Though he was still a baby, Jenny, after all, was 
not very much more, and she treated him and talked 
to him as though he understood everything she said. 
She felt she could never really be lonely while he was 
with her. 

The child throve on the good country food. Already 
she was able to mark, with secret delight, not merely 
his obvious physical likeness to his father (or to the 
other David), but small tricks of look and gesture 
which she remembered in Charley. And Fred Badger, 
too, whom by now (though his hours of work in the 
open were so long that she saw little of him) she was 
beginning to accept as something more than an un¬ 
accountable stranger to whom chance had linked her 
fate, was amused by the child and kind to him. He 
had, as he had boasted at Dulston, a “way” with 
children and animals: they liked him, and he liked 
them; and, indeed, no child could hope for a more 
entertaining companion. 

On Sundays, when middle-day dinner was over, the 
three of them would go for long walks together «&long 
the banks of the river. The care of the water was 
Badger’s particular responsibility, and, even when he 
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was free, he liked to keep an eye on it. And how keen 
those tawny eyes were! They missed nothing that 
moved on the banks or on the face of the stream or 
underneath it. He knew where the kingfishers and the 
yellow wagtails nested. He knew where the big trout 
lay on the edge of an eddy with invisible fins a-quiver, 
rising slowly, majestically to suck in a floating alder- 
fly or rolling over heavily in scummy shallows. He 
could see a grey heron fishing before the heron saw 
him. He could walk, as by instinct, to the spot where 
a curlew or whistling sand-piper had laid her eggs. 
Wherever he went he carried an old-fashioned 
haihmered gun under his arm or over his shoulder, 
with an eye to vermin—there were polecats hidden in 
the coppices, and screeching jays and sparrow-hawk6 
without number that preyed on his pheasant-chicks— 
and at sunset, When myriads of rabbits sat out along 
the edge of the woods or on the sandy tunnelled banks 
of the river, he would creep up silently, with David 
wriggling by his side, and shoot a couple to make a 
stew for next day’s dinner. 

Sometimes, when his master had guests, he would 
send down a message to say that he wanted a basket 
of trout or grayling for breakfast. Then Fred Badger 
would take out his greenheart rod, whose joints were 
tied with waxed thread, and stalk some feeding fish 
whose lie he knew. It was beautiful to behold the 
grace and accuracy with which the swishing rod bent 
and the long line shot out to place a floating fly over 
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his quarry’s nose: and, indeed, all this lean man’s move¬ 
ments had a sinewy, lennow grace, like that of some 
arrowy fish or stooping kestrel. The muscles, beneath 
his swarthy, satiny skin, were all steel. His very gait 
had the freedom and litheness of a deer’s, so delicate 
yet so strong. If Jenny did not love him, she was at 
least aware of his superb health, of his physical 
perfection. 

He was generous and easy-going, too, in his ways. 
He asked little of her except that he should be fed and 
that she should sleep with him. His wages were 
ample} he was lavish in spending them. With 
what they bought and with the food he shot and 
brought to the pot, their living was luxurious com¬ 
pared with any she had known. There was always a 
barrel of beer or cider on tap in the back-kitchen, but 
he rarely drank more than was good for him, except on 
a Saturday night} and even then his manners were 
better than George’s. His only defects, as far as she 
was concerned, were the sudden, ungovernable rages 
into which he would flash, like dry lightning, on no 
provocation. Then his eyes would blaze and his fine 
lips curl like an animal’s, showing his teeth. For a 
moment he was possessed by violence and hardly 
responsible. Once or twice, in these rages, he struck 
her or threw her to the ground. Jenny didn’t mind 
what he did so long as his sudden fury did not Involve 
David. She knew that these storms of passion sub¬ 
sided as quickly as they broke, and left him, indeed, not 
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repentant but strangely sweet and biddable. Even so, 
more than once, she felt she was lucky to escape from 
them with her life. 

And, of course, as she soon came to realize, he was 
devilishly jealous. His outburst at Pandypool and the 
incident, which she never forgot, when she had seen 
Savinia cowering before his fury at Breakneck Bank 
on the day of the Gladden flood, were mild examples 
of the length to which jealousy would take him. It 
was lucky for her that their cottage was so completely 
isolated. As it was, if a tradesman or pedlar or police¬ 
man—particularly a policeman—stopped at her door 
on' his rounds, Badger became suspicious. Their 
nearest neighbours lived as Lesswardine village, four 
miles away; but he disliked her having any word with 
them. When they went shopping on Saturday night, 
he always went with her and was furious if she 
so much as looked at a man. This odd streak ran 
though his nature so persistently and was so sensi¬ 
tive that, when he was with her, she was even com¬ 
pelled out of prudence to modify her natural 
demonstrations of affection towards little David. If 
Badger had thought for one moment that he came 
before him, the child would have suffered; and, for 
all her tact, there were perilous moments in which 
she saw resentment kindling in her husband’s 
eyes. • 

An unreal life. ... So different from anything she 
could possibly have imagined that sometimes, waking 
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in the night at Badger’s side, she wondered how 
she had come to it. Its only realities were her 
child and the standing woods, the hills and the flow¬ 
ing water. And with winter, when the leaves fell to 
be sodden with rain, and snow whitened the land and 
the swollen Teme burst its continents, another reality 
declared itself. She found she was going to have a 
second child. 

For so long as she could, she kept this knowledge 
to herself. She still knew Badger so little that she 
could not guess how he would take it, and, oddly 
enough, she was five months gone before he noticed 
anything for himself. 

“Why didn’t you tell me of it before?” he asked 
angrily. 

“I wasn’t sure: I thought it might put you off,” she 
told him. 

“Put me off what? Off you?” he laughed. 

“Well, I didn’t know, Fred.” 

“Why, you little fool, that’s the one thing that I’ve 
been wanting.” 

He was full of pride and high spirits. For the first 
time in several months, he went the round of his 
favourite pubs, the “Buffalo” at Chapel Green and the 
“Pound House” at Mainstone, to boast of his achieve¬ 
ment, and came home good-humouredly peart.® His 
brother Bill was childless, and this, it appeared, had 
been regarded, in Lesswardine, as a reproach to the 
family. Babbling to Jenny that night, he admitted, 
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laughingly, that his principal grudge against Savinia 
Loveridge had been the fact that she had borne him 
no child. This was almost the first time he had spoken 
Savinia’s name. 

“But this kid of ourn,” he said, “has been got on 
the right side of the blanket, and that’s more nor you 
can say for some that I know to.” 

Her heart froze as he spoke j for she knew he was 
casting a slur on little David. Supposing his attitude 
towards her precious should be changed? She lay low 
and said nothing, for fear of provoking him; but his 
mood was too gaily exultant at the moment for that 
train of thought to persist. He was already dreaming 
plans for his own child’s future. 

“Us’ll make the little beggar a gamekeeper, the 
same as his dad,” he told her. “He need only go about 
along with me to learn that trade. And I’ll teach him 
to swim in the river and throw a good line and shoot 
straight—a lot straighter than some of the colonel’s 
gentlemen! My God, he and me be going to have 
some fun!” 

When once she had told him, in spite of an affecta¬ 
tion of nonchalance, he began to treat Jenny with more 
respect and consideration than he had ever shown her 
before: not for her own sake, as she realized, but for 
the child’s. He chopped wood for her and kindled the 
fire in fhe morning, and went out of his way to bring 
her home little delicacies for their evening meal, in¬ 
cluding some of his master’s partridges. These atten- 
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tions touched her. In every way she found this 
pregnancy easier than the last, when Mrs. Branch’s 
dominion had given her no respite and she had passed 
from that tyranny to the iron servitude of Mawne 
Heath. 

As her time drew nearer, the coming of spring 
lightened her burden. The whole earth was full of 
promise and tenderness. Catkin-tassels blew on the 
breeze; lambs were born and lay scattered over the 
riverside meadows; broom blazed on the banks and 
pyramids of wild cherry flecked the greening woods 
with snow. And her travail, when it overtook her 
in April, had none of the cruel savageness of the first, 
when she had lain fevered and on the verge of death, 
surrounded by cackling neighbours, in that mean room 
looking out on the slaggy wilderness of Mawne Heath. 
No doubt the peace and rest she had known in the 
country and the strength her body had gathered made 
childbirth easier. Her baby, a girl, was born before 
the midwife hurriedly summoned from Lesswardine 
arrived. 

“Well I never!” the old woman panted. “If that 
isn’t what I call a good time! Not so much as one 
honest pain. It’s as easy as shelling peas!” 

After the baby was born Badger came to the foot of 
her bed and gazed at her. She was sorry to see his face 
pale with anxiety. Though he smiled at her, she knew 
he was disappointed. He had set his heart on a boy. 
Jenny felt she had failed him, and said so. 
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“Oh, never mind that,” he replied. “Better luck 
next time!” 

As if this time were not enough to be going on with! 


11 

They called the child Doris: it was the name of one 
of the heroines in Miss Effie’s romances, which Jenny 
had always fancied. She was a splendid baby, though, 
through some odd freak of heredity, she was fair: the 
down on her head was like that of a newly-hatched 
duckling. Badger commented on this darkly. Un¬ 
reasonable distrust of Jenny (or perhaps of himself) 
aroused vague suspicions} but Jenny was proud of the 
child and of the compliments she received on it. Mrs. 
Delahay drove down from Mainstone Court and said 
it was the most beautiful baby she had ever seen. Even 
so, Jenny knew that she could never love Doris as she 
loved David. 

As for Badger, when once he had reconciled himself 
to the baby’s colouring, he was mad on it. He hung 
round the cradle and gazed at its contents with a fierce 
possessiveness, even anxiously watching when Jenny 
gave it the breast. 

“Anyone would think,” she teased him, “yoiPld like 
to feed her yourself.” 

There was only one flaw in her happiness. Her first 
fears were being justified: it became clear that her 
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husband had begun to take a dislike to little David. 
From the moment when the new baby was born, his 
attitude towards the elder child changed. He looked 
at him grudgingly and no longer played with him. 
When David asked questions he sn ipped at him or 
did not take the trouble to answer. The child did not 
understand. When Jenny, to make amends, fondled 
David, Badger’s face darkened. 

The situation was one of the utmost delicacy, in 
which a single false step might easily precipitate 
disaster. In her desperate desire to do justice to both 
interests, Jenny reached a compromise. When Badger 
was out she devoted herself entirely to David; when 
he came home she hardly took any notice of him. But 
she knew that sooner or later Badger’s jealousy was 
bound to break out. If he showed such smouldering 
resentment in cold blood, she dared not think what 
might happen in one of his rages. 

During early summer the fishermen kept him busy. 
First the black-bodied gravel-fly blew away with every 
gust of wind from the shaly shingles; then the 
may-fly began to come up, in small numbers at first. 
When they dipped to the stream the trout, who had 
forgotten what they looked like and were suspicious 
of anything so monstrous or mistook them for flying 
thistle-down, hardly noticed them; but later, when the 
main hatch came up and the gauze-wingecj drakes, 
green and grey, drifted down in thousands, like 
driVen snow-flakes, every fish in the river was taken 
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with a mad appetite for the succulent morsels. Can¬ 
nibals, old and morose, that had not been tempted 
by a fly for a year, swirled fiercely out of their 
holts to share in that savage carnival. The pools 
boiled with rising fish. Badger was often kept busy 
ghillying for the colonel and his guests till the even¬ 
ing rise was over j and even after that he must set forth 
again to watch the river for poachers. 

The long hours and lack of the sleep that was 
necessary to him made him irritable. Jenny saw this 
and had to tread warily, doing as much as she could 
to keep David out of his sight. One day, when 
Badger had come in tired and late for his tea, the 
explosion took place. A tiny spark fired it. The baby 
was lying in her cradle and David was playing with 
her. Badger, munching his food at the table, sat 
glowering at him with sullen eyes. Suddenly, by acci¬ 
dent, David tipped the cradle, and, trying to save 
himself, pushed his finger in Doris’s eye. The baby 
screamed, and Badger, jumping up from his chair, 
flew at David and wrenched him by the arm and flung 
the child like a dead rabbit on the stone floor. Jenny 
rushed in between, to protect little David from further 
injury j but the sight of her incensed Badger the more. 

“That bastard of yours needs- a strapping,” he 
shouted* “and he’s going to get it.” 

Jenny,snatched David up in her arms: “Don’t you 
dare touch him!” she cried. 

Badger picked up his belt and fell upon her like a 
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madman. As she hugged the child to her breast, he 
lashed out with the buckled end. The suppressed 
jealousy and resentment of years increased his fury. 
Jenny fell to the floor with David safe underneath her: 
the slashing blows fell on her back and shoulder. 
While this rage possessed him, Badger was unable to 
stop. At last he stood back, breath *ng heavily. 

“That ought to learn you,” he panted, “Mind you 
keep that little bastard of yourn away from my child.” 

Muttering to himself, he flung the belt on the table 
and sat down again and went on with his tea. 

Jenny rose from the floor. There was a dull pain at 
the back of her head where the buckle had hit her, and 
she felt as though the flesh of her back were in ribbons. 
She carried the terrified child out of the kitchen. 
Though he was scared white as death, it seemed that 
no blow had reached him. 

“You stay there, my precious,” she said, “till mam 
fetches you.” 

Then she went back and faced Badger. 

He was still munching his bread and butter and 
swilling it down. His fury had passed. As she stood 
by the table and gazed at him, he looked rather 
sheepish. 

“Why did you do that?” she said calmly. 

“Well, I’m not going to have that bloody kid,” he 
began ... 1 

“And I’m not going to put up with you either. I’m 
going, and I shall take Dave with me.” 
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“What d’you mean?” Badger gasped. 

“What I say. I’m not going to stay here. It wasn’t 
the child’s fault what he did, poor lamb, and I’m not 
going to stand it. If you want a woman to belt, you 
can get another, not me. I’m going to the policeman 
in Lesswardine to show him what you’ve a’done to 
me. I’ve finished with you.” 

She was astonished at the daring of her own words, 
even though she meant every one of them. For her¬ 
self she cared nothing} but she was determined to pro¬ 
tect her child, and this outburst had proved to her that 
he was no longer safe. As she spoke she watched 
Badger’s astonished face. At the mention of the police 
it had gone pale and then fiercely red. The local 
policeman was the only person in the district of whom 
he seemed to be frightened. Only the week before, 
the constable had knocked at the door one evening. 
He had come, she supposed, to ask Badger questions 
about some complaints of poaching; but at the sight of 
his uniform Badger had turned pale, as he turned pale 
now. He had sent her out of the room, and he and the 
policeman had remained inside talking for the best part 
of an hour. When the man had gone, her husband had 
seemed shaken and excited, almost as though the 
interview had unnerved him, -as though he were not 
the accuser, but the accused. Now, watching him, she 
saw the lame hunted look in his eyes, and took courage 
from it. Here was one threat, at least, of which, he 
was frightened, one trump card she could play. For 
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the first time in their married life she felt she had the 
whip-hand of him. 

Badger gaped at her, speechless for a moment. All 
the fury had faded out of him. Without a word he rose 
from the table and hurriedly locked both doors, 
putting the keys in his pocket. Then he smiled 
nervously. 

“All right then. You’ve finished with me, have 
you?” 

“I’m not going to stay here and be treated that 
road.” 

“And you’ll go to the policeman, will you?” he 
snarled, his lips twitching back. 

“I shall do what I like about that.” 

“You’ll do what I bleeding well tell you, my girl. 
What’s more, you won’t leave this house alive till 
you’ve taken that back.” 

They stood facing one another in silence. There was 
a look in his gold-flecked eyes that she had not seen 
before, a cold fire that terrified her. His fists were 
clenched. She was aware of a knife, worn thin like 
a dagger, on the table beside him. In this chilly, deter¬ 
mined mood he seemed more potent, more dangerous 
than in the height of his anger. The fingers of his right 
hand unclenched and moved towards the knife. She 
shivered. ( She was at his mercy. Her tense will 
cracked. She shook her head helplessly and clasped 
her hands and broke into tears. 

Then, suddenly, Badger’s arms were about her. He 
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was kissing the wheal the strap had left on her neck 
and whispering endearments into her ears, laughing 
nervously as he fondled her. 

“Did I scare you, Jenny, my poor little rabbit? I 
wouldn’t do that. No, I wouldn’t do that, my pretty, 
I love you too dear. And David, poor little beggar. 
Why, I think of him like he was my own, and I 
wouldn’t hurt not a hair of his head for anything. You 
know what I am, Jenny: when it takes me sudden like 
that, I loses myself like. I’ve never been no different. 
But when it comes to hurting you,. Jenhy, or little Dave 
either, why, I’ld sooner die nor do it when I’m in my 
right mind. Come your ways, my pretty, and give us a 
kiss, and let’s forget all about it. I promise you faith¬ 
ful I’ll never do it again. Is that better, now?” 

She raised her tear-stained face and gazed in his 
eyes. She saw foxy craftiness in them, and yet she 
was touched by the sudden turn he had taken. True 
or false, there was yet a tenderness in his voice which 
she had rarely heard since the early days of their 
marriage. And though she had meant every word of 
her ultimatum, she didn’t want to leave him, provided 
he would let David be, if only because there was no 
other place she could go to, no other security, no alter¬ 
native life for her save the fears and drudgery of 
Mawne Heath. She looked at him steadily and knew 
die could not trust him} yet trusting him, or at any 
rate pretending to trust him, seemed the only thing to 
be done. The fortunes of the contest between them had 
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swayed so violently. At first she had seemed to be win¬ 
ning} then her strength had crumbled; now, finally, by 
his swift display of force, and its equally sudden with¬ 
drawal, he had left her, it seemed, with an equivocal 
victory in her hands. She was in a position, at least, 
to make terms. She said: 

“If you’ll promise—to be nice to I ’avid, I mean.” 

He laughed. “Have I got to say a thing twice afore 
you’ll believe it?” 

“I don’t know, Fred. We’ll see,” she said. 

He took the keys from his pocket and unlocked the 
two doors. 

“Be you going to Lesswardine to see the copper?” 
he mocked her. 

“No, I’m going to my David,” she said. 

When she returned to the house with the bewildered 
child, he was gone. 

After this encounter, for a few weeks, their married 
life seemed to recapture something of its first easiness. 
Badger continued to behave as if he were ashamed of 
himself and made a point, though she suspected his 
motives, of taking notice of David—not very success¬ 
fully, for after that shocking scene the child was 
frightened of him. The may-fly carnival ended. Heat 
came, and the river ran low. The gorged trout sulked 
in their lies, and the colonel’s fishing guests grumbled. 
Even in this dead season Fred Badger could catch a 
basket at dusk with the White Moth or Coachman. 
The fishermen chaffed him, declaring that he baited 
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with worms or with salmon-roe, but he was a great 
favourite with them and picked up some handsome 
tips, out of which, as a peace-offering, he bought David 
a toy-train in Ludlow. 

Three weeks later, the village constable came to see 
him again. They were closeted for half an hour in 
the kitchen j and Jenny, who was putting out her wash¬ 
ing to dry on the currant-bushes in the garden, heard 
raised voices and angry words. She feared they were 
quarrelling. It was unwise, she had been taught at 
Mawne Heath, for anyone to quarrel with a police¬ 
man. They were always looking for the chance of 
catching you out. 

That evening Badger looked so uneasy and dis¬ 
tressed that she felt sorry for him and asked him what 
it was all about. He seemed glad to unbosom him¬ 
self. 

“Those silly beggars have got a bee in their bonnet,” 
he told her. “They come here werriting me with a lot 
of questions about that damned woman.” 

“What woman?” she asked. 

“That Savinia. As if I knowed where the bizzom 
was, or cared! I’ve never set eyes on her ugly face since 
I left Breakneck Bank, thank the Lord.” 

“Well, didn’t you tell him that?” 

“Of course I told him. They’re like tarriers scratch¬ 
ing at ah empty rabbit-holt. You can’t make them see 
sense.” 

But the matter was on his mind. That night he slept 
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badly and kept her awake, jumping out of bed in the 
small hours and wandering down to the river. While 
he was away at work next day two policemen arrived: 
one the village constable, the other a stranger. When 
Jenny told them that Badger was out they sat down 
in the kitchen and said they would wait for him. They 
played with the children, asking awkward questions 
about David, but were so friendly that Jenny offered 
them a cup of tea. 

While they were drinking it, Badger came in. At 
the sight of the two uniforms, his face changed. He 
stepped backward towards the door. The village con¬ 
stable said: 

“Come on, Fred, step in: we’ve been waiting here 
half an hour for you.” 

Badger laughed uneasily. “That won’t hurt you, 
Mr. Lowe. I see you’ve picked up. a friend on the 
way. What do you two beggars want?” 

The stranger rose and cleared his throat solemnly: 

“Are you Frederick Badger?” 

“That’s the name I was christened by,” Badger 
answered lightly. “Mr. Lowe, here, knows me all 
right.” 

“Ay, I know you all right, Fred,” the constable said 
sardonically. 

The other moved nearer and took out a folded 
paper. , 

“Frederick Badger,” he said, “I have here a warrant 
for your arrest on the charge of murdering a woman 
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named Savinia Loveridge at Breakneck Bank in the 
parish of Clowsbatch, County of Salop. If you wish 
to make any statement, it is my duty to warn you that 
anything you say may be taken down in writing and 
used in evidence.” 

Badger’s face went ashen under his swarthy skin. 
Constable Lowe had moved up behind, between him 
and the back door. Badger turned and smiled at him. 

“You needn’t do that, Mr. Lowe, ” he said. “I’m 
not going to run. You cops think you’re bloody clever, 
don’t you? But you’ve not got me yet!” 

“Well, I reckon we’d better be going,” the inspector 
said*gruffly, “and if you’ll come quiet, Badger, it’ll be 
easier for all of us.” 

Lowe took Badger’s arm: “Come on, Fred,” he said. 
“No nonsense!” 

“You take your damned hands off me, Mr. Lowe, 
and I’ll come.” 

They went out together. At the door the inspector 
turned and again cleared his throat. 

“I must thank you kindly, Mrs. Badger,” he said, 
“for that nice cup of tea. There’s nothing like tea for 
cooling you down on a hot day like this. That’s a 
beautiful baby you’ve got, and a fine nipper too.” 

That night Jenny slept, or tried to sleep, alone. 
Fred Badger was lodged in the lock-up at Lesswardine. 
At the police-court, next morning, the prosecution 
asked for a remand and offered no evidence j but the 
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evidence produced a week later was sufficiently 
gruesome: the body of a woman, identified by her rela¬ 
tions as that of Savinia Loveridge, had been discovered 
by a man stopping rat-holes beneath the floor of an 
outhouse at Breakneck Bank. Badger was committed 
to the assizes at Shrewsbury, and tried in September. 
So far as circumstantial evidence could go, the Crown 
had him cold. Before the end of the trial, the man was 
broken. The jury took twenty-five minutes to find him 
guilty. The judge put on the black cap. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


SWEET TEME RUN SOFTLY . . . 

I 

Jenny did not attend her husband’s trial in Shrews¬ 
bury. Even if she had wished to attend it she could 
hardly have gone there leaving- Doris and David 
behind. Indeed, there was no way in which she could 
have*' helped him, for the crime of which he was 
accused and found guilty had taken place long before 
she was associated with him. 

From the day of his arrest, everybody within reach 
showed kindness to her. Mrs. Lowe, the policeman’s 
wife, who, naturally, heard the news earlier than any¬ 
one else, was her first friendly visitor. After her, came 
many others from Lesswardine. In the isolation which 
Badger had imposed on her, she had no idea that she 
had so many potential friends. Some came, no doubt, 
out of sheer curiosity: they wanted to see the house 
where the murderer had lived and the woman he had 
married—even Doris, as the fruit of'his loins, shone in 
Badger’s reflected baseness. But many more came to 
Jenqj^s help out of mere human kindliness: among 
these, Mrs. Delahay, Badger’s employer’s wife and her 
growri-\ip daughter, and Mr. Malpas, the bachelor 
• 498 
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vicar of Cold Aston, who had christened Doris, and his 
sister, Miss Celia. Mrs. Delahay sent her vegetables 
from the Court garden, and told her she was sure that 
everything would come right, because the colonel had 
always liked fishing with Fred and talking to him, and 
his brother Bill was such a respectable fellow, and the 
children were so sweet. Mr. Mi! pas, on the other 
hand, begged her to come to church and to com¬ 
municate, and, if she wished, to make her confession 
to him, since God was a very help in time of trouble. 
He also doled out a few shillings to her from his 
scantily-furnished poor-box and added a few more 
from his own pocket, which he could ill afford. He 
was an extremely shy man and ill at ease with women, 
and seemed glad to escape from her thanks. At this 
time, indeed, she was grateful for every penny she 
could lay her hands on. A week after Badger had been 
committed to prison, his wages were halved. Mr. 
Salwarpe, the agent, who brought the money to Jenny, 
explained to her that this was an act of grace on the 
colonel’s part, out of pity for herself and liking for 
Fred and his family. His employer, he said, was 
anxious to keep the place open until her husband re¬ 
turned. Some days after the dreadful news came from 
Shrewsbury, he drove down again. He was a kindly 
middle-aged man with bluff manners, skilled in deal¬ 
ing tactfully with the exigencies of tenants and doing 
as little as he could for them without offending them; 
but this situation was rather more delicate than those 
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to which he was used, and it took him a long time to 
come to the point. 

When he had asked her questions about herself and 
complimented her, in a fatherly way, on the children, 
he said: 

“Well, let’s get to business, my dear: you see it’s like 
this. The colonel’s a straight, fair man. If you travel 
the length of Salop and Worcester and Hereford 
you’ll not find a straighter. And you must admit he’s 
been generous too, now mustn’t you?” 

Jenny agreed that she must: she didn’t know what 
she could have done but for the colonel. 

Mr. Salwarpe nodded his head. “Quite so, quite so. 
But we can’t carry on here, you know, without a 
keeper} and we like our keepers married, and that 
means a house; and there’s no other house on the estate 
but this one you’re living in. So I’m afraid you’ll have 
to make up your mind about leaving it. No immediate 
hurry. I can give you a week or ten days. But after 
that . . . well, really, it can’t be done. You have 
some relations, no doubt, and the colonel has very 
kindly said he’ll help you to get to them. We all feel 
we \Y ant to do everything we can, Mrs. Badger. We 
appreciate the terrible position you’re in, and wish we’d 
known about Badger before. You must have had a 
dreadful time with him. It hardly bears thinking 
of.” 

“Fred was very nice to me, generally,” Jenny said. 
“I’ve nothing to complain of.” 
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Mr. Salwarpe looked surprised. “Well, that makes 
it even worse, doesn’t it? But to return to business. 
Where do you want to go?” 

“My mother’s dead,” she told him, “and so is my 
grandfather, and I don’t fancy my father’s—not with 
two children anyway.” 

“Tch, tch .. . That’s a sad story, isn’t it? Nowhere 
to go. Well then, as Mrs. Delahay suggested, you 
ought to look out for a job and go into service.” 

“But what about the children?” 

“Oh, the parish will look after them” Mr. Salwarpe 
said gaily. “You need have no fear about that.” 

“I can’t ever part with them, sir.” 

“Oh, there’s no such word as ‘can’t’! You just think 
it over, my dear—I mean what I’ve said to you. As 
long as the house is empty by the end of the week, 
you’re free to stay here.” 

At parting—for he was a kind-hearted man—he left 
her half a sovereign. 

When he had gone, Jenny stood in a dream. From 
the moment of Fred Badger’s arrest until this she had 
hardly emerged from one. The disaster had been so 
sudden, so crushing, so inexplicable, that she had not 
yet been able to realize what it implied. Experience 
had taught her passively to accept what life gave as it 
came to her, and this last buffet of fate, so much heavier 
than the others, had brought with it a kind of spiritual 
numbness that paralysed the sources of thought and of 
action.^ The newspapers had drawn a touching picture 
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of her tragic figure. If she had read what the 
journalists wrote she would have been astonished and 
would have failed to recognize herself. She was not 
tragic so much as pitiful, and not even aware of that. 

Mr. Salwarpe’s visit had the effect of startling her 
out of her long, bemused trance. It filled her with 
wild terror. She was going to lose her home. This she 
had already vaguely anticipated. She was threatened 
with losing her children. That she could not face. The 
vicar, whose words had reached her through a cloud of 
elegant circumlocutions, had hinted at something of 
the sort, she supposed, when he mumbled about parish 
relief} he had said he was going to send the relieving- 
officer to visit her. She had gratefully imagined that 
merely meant that someone was going to give her more 
money—which would be welcome enough, for she was 
down to her last few shillings—but she had never 
dreamt of this functionary as a snatcher of children. 

As evening closed in, she became more seriously 
alarmed and saw the situation more clearly. If this 
unthinkable plot were being hatched against her and her 
babies by those in authority, she had better act and act 
quickly. To fly to Mawne Heath, as she had told Mr. 
Salwarpe, was out of the question. George would 
certainly not make her welcome after his fight with 
Badger, even if he happened to have heard nothing of 
Badger’s trial, and Aaron was now far too deeply sunk 
in decadence to protect her. Her thoughts automatic¬ 
ally turned to Werewood. The house in the forest had 
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always been her spirit’s imaginary refuge in times of 
distress. But Mrs. Moule had left it more than three 
years ago; for all she knew, Nineveh was shut up. 
Unless . . . unless (and now another idea struck 
her), unless Uncle Jem had come back to live there, 
when he inherited the little property after the old 
man’s death. Uncle Jem and David . . . With the 
thought of David an odd, aching tenderness filled her 
mind. How often, even here in Lesswardine, she had 
found herself thinking of him and wondering if she 
would ever see him again! 

But there was no time for dreaming now. The posi¬ 
tion was urgent. In some way or other she must escape 
from Lesswardine before the threat of the relieving- 
officer materialized. Whether she knew where she was 
going or not, she must go, and go quickly. For the 
moment, Nineveh, inhabited or desolate, seemed the 
only conceivable goal. As she lay wide-eyed in the 
dark, she determined to go there. 

Her ideas of the geography of the western midlands 
were not very clear. She only knew that the Teme, 
which went rippling past the foot of the orchard, 
flowed on indefinitely until it became the great river 
that bounded the hop-yards of Gannow Green. What 
distance it covered in the meantime or what towns it 
watered, she could not guess; but one thing she knew 
for certain—that when once she reached Gannow 
Green she could easily find the rest of her way to 
Werewood. 
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She rose cautiously before dawn, while the children 
Were still asleep, and busied herself with putting the 
house in order, for she would have been ashamed to 
leave her successors the mullock she had found 
there. It cost her a pang to abandon the pieces of 
furniture she had bought one by one in Ludlow; but 
these humble possessions were unimportant compared 
with her need to escape. When she had finished tidying 
the house, she wrote a short letter to Mr. Salwarpe. 

Dear Sir (it ran): 

__ I have decided to go away with no address because 
1 can y t bear David and Doris being put in the Union. 
I would like to thank you and the colonel and Mrs. 
Delahay for all kindness receivedespecially that ten 
shillings which will be useful and I know you will find 
the house left cleaner than when I came here. The 
sticks of furniture we bought do not matter. The new 
keeper can have them and welcome, but I want my 
children. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. Badger. 

It will be no use sending after me as I shall be gone. 

She laid her letter on the kitchen table under the 
weight of the back-door key; then went upstairs to 
wake the children, and washed them and gave them 
their breakfast. Little David was fractious: he disliked 
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being wakened and washed and given his breakfast so 
much earlier than usual. The strangeness of these pro¬ 
ceedings puzzled him and he tormented her with ques¬ 
tions. 

“Why do we have to get up in the dark like this, 
Mam?” he said. 

“Because we’ve a long way to go, darling.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“We’re going to see Uncle Jem.” 

“Who’s Uncle Jem?” 

“He’s a nice kind uncle, you’ll see.” 

“Is he like Dad?” 

“He’s much kinder than Dad. And so’s Cousin 
David.” 

“Cousin David, Mam? I thought I was David.” 

“So you are, my pretty. But he’s David too.” 

“That’s funny, isn’t it? I don’t think there ought 
to be more Davids than one.” 

“He came first, and you were named after him.” 

“Why was I named after him?” 

That question was too complicated to answer. Jenny 
went to the back-kitchen and brought out Doris’s 
perambulator. She stuffed it with blankets, in case the 
children should be cold, and stowed the baby away in 
it. 

“Is Doris coming too?” David asked, with faint dis¬ 
appointment. 

“Why, of course she’s coming. You couldn’t leave 
her behind, you cruel boy.” 
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“Well, I think it’s a pity she has to come too,” 
David said. “Is it far to Uncle Jem’s?” 

“It’s a goodish step.” 

“I should think it must be, starting early like this.” 

Jenny tied her money, including Mr. Salwarpe’s 
half-sovereign, in her handkerchief. This mechanical 
process reminded her of the day when she had left 
Gannow Green, and Mr. Grainger had given her 
a sovereign. Four years had passed} and she was 
leaving Less war dine just as hurriedly and just as 
poor—though less alone in the world, she reflected, 
fpr now she had her children. 


11 

Dawn was breaking as she pushed the perambulator 
out into the lane: a calm, chill, September dawn, with 
dense mist lying over the bed of the river and 
gossamer spangling the wayside grass and the hedge¬ 
rows. David trotted beside her. She set out so fast 
that the child could hardly keep pace with her} but 
that couldn’t be helped: she wanted to get away from 
the zone in which people might recognize her, before 
anyone was afoot. As the lane dropped towards Cold 
Aston, the white mist enveloped them} only the edges 
of the'woods on the hills were visible. Jenny was glad 
of the mist: not only because it was cool, but also 
because it seemed to cover their flight. 
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In the village of Cold Aston not a soul was stirring} 
not even a wisp of smoke ascended from the cottage 
chimneys. She hurried through the deeping village 
and came to cross-roads and a signpost. One arm 
pointed to Ludlow, the other to Mortimer’s Cross, and 
she stood for a while in doubt, because, though she 
knew that a river flowed past Ludlow, she was not 
quite certain that it was the Teme} but as the river 
appeared to be running in that directi< >n she chose the 
Ludlow road. 

By this time the mist was thinning} the sky cleared 
to a pallid blue that foretold a hot day. The road ran 
dead-straight through an open plain past fields where 
innumerable Hereford cattle were grazing. Its inter¬ 
minable straightness made the road weary, and little 
David’s spirits were already beginning to flag. He had 
never walked so far on a hard highway before. 

“Shall we soon be at Uncle Jem’s, Mam?” he asked 
pathetically. 

“Well, not just yet, my precious,” she told him. 

“Could I sit down on the grass for a bit?” 

“No, the grass is far too wet for sitting,” she said. 
“Suppose you try riding in the pram?” 

“I don’t think I ought to ride in the pram, not at 
my age,” he said. 

But in spite of his protest, she could see he was 
thankful when she insisted and picked him up.* 

About nine o’clock—she had been walking steadily 
for four hours—they came to a bridge with an inn on 
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the farther side and a village , street rising gently to a 
sandstone tower. Two fishermen in waders stood on 
the bridge and lazily contemplated the current. A cool 
breeze moved up the river. Jenny was glad to prop 
herself against the stone coping and rest. 

The two men were talking about the grayling, which 
were just coming into season. 

“I can’t catch the devils,” one said. “They’re too 
quick for me, and they always come short.” 

“What fly were you using?” the other asked. 

“A Red Tag, first of all, and then a Green Insect.” 

“I caught mine yesterday on what we call Badger’s 
Fancy. Delahay’s keeper invented it.” 

“What ... the chap who was hanged?” 

“Yes. A wonderful fisherman.” 

“You ought to call it The Butcher in future.” 

The two men laughed. Jenny smelt the tang of 
danger and hurried on over the bridge. Once again a 
signpost pointed to Ludlow; but this time she was 
taking no risks. The river must be her guide. She 
turned to the right and followed it down a narrow lane 
that ran like a switchback over the knees of the hills 
while, the Teme meandered more slowly through 
scrubby meadows beneath. 

She herself, by this time, was beginning to feel tired 
and thirsty; but she dared not stop, for David had 
mercifully fallen asleep and she was afraid of waking 
him. The morning began to grow hot. In the deep- 
cut lanes the air was stifling and the steep pitches of 
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their undulations made the pram -feel as if it were 
loaded with lead. Once more the road flattened out. 
They came to another village, with a church-spire 
rising from a tower of half timber. 11 looked so quiet 
and homely, lost in folds of the wooded hills, that, 
for the first time in her odyssey, Jenny began to feel 
safe. She had covered at least nine miles, probably 
more, and it seemed unlikely that anyone in this lost 
corner of the world could ever have seen her. 

An old woman in a sun-bonnet appeared in a cottage 
porch. Jenny left the pram with the sleeping children 
at the garden gate and approached her, asking for a 
drink of water. The old woman looked her up and 
down. When she saw the pram, her face hardened. 

“I don’t like no gipsies prowling around here,” she 
said. 

“I’m not a gipsy,” Jenny told her indignantly. 

“Then what are you pushing that pram for?” the 
woman demanded suspiciously. 

“I’m going to my uncle’s.” 

“Your uncle’s? And where might that be?” 

“Qver Werewood way, ma’am.” 

“Werewood? That’s miles from here. Yes, that’s 
where that woman was murdered, that is. She was a 
gipsy too.” 

“If you could just let me have a cup of cold water, 
ma’am, that’s all I want,” Jenny pleaded. • 

“Well, I suppose I can’t deny you of that,” the 
woman replied; “but mind as you wash the jug out 
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well when you’ve finished,” she added, “and don’t take 
it out of my sight.” 

Jenny walked back with the jug to the perambulator, 
for she heard David crying. He had wakened up in 
a fright to find himself alone. She gave him a drink 
of water and took some herself, then dipped a piece of 
bread in the jug for him because he said he was hungry. 
The old woman watched her warily from a distance 
all the time and, when she came back, superintended 
the washing of it. 

“Where have you come from this morning?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, I’ve come miles and miles,” Jenny said, 
evading the question} “and if you don’t mind, ma’am, 
I ought to be getting on.” 

“Well, I don’t hold with women pushing children 
about on the roads in perambulators,” the woman 
grumbled. “And as for going like that all the way to 
Werewood . . .” 

Jenny did not wait to hear what she thought about 
that. She was only too anxious to get out of sight and 
hearing, and hurried on through the village as quickly 
as she could. . 

But now she had lost the Teme. The river swerved 
away from the village into what looked like a gorge of 
red rocks and the road forsook it. It wound gradually 
upward ‘into the heart of woods and plantations of 
larch, so tall and so dense that nothing but trees could 
be seen on either hand. It seemed to Jenny as if the 
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cruel upward slope and the woods might never end. 
Now the sun blazed down from the top of the sky, 
so that she judged it must be nearly noon, and the heat 
was so fierce that she felt she could go no farther with¬ 
out a rest. 

She pushed the pram off the road into the shade of 

the trees and took both the children out of it. David 

♦ 

said he was still hungry; so she opened her news¬ 
paper parcel of food and uncorked the bottle of milk 
she had brought with her and gave them both a 
meal. Then she took off her shoes and stockings 
and lay on a bank that was tufted with heather and 
harebells. David, refreshed by food, ran about and 
shouted in the wood and collected pine-cones until he 
had tired himself out again. Then she made him lie 
down on one of the blankets beside her and watched 
him fall asleep; and she, too, at last fell asleep, with 
Doris in her rams. 

She awoke in a sweet air resinous with pine-needles, 
to the sound of horses trampling and the creak of dry 
axles. A wagon, laden with a felled tree, was coming 
out of the woods. The team strained their massive 
glossy limbs, the carters shouted as the wagon lurched 
over a corduroy of larch-poles and into the road. The 
men were so intent on this tricky passage that they did 
not notice her, until David ran up to them like an 
inquisitive puppy. Then one of them, a tall, 'fair 
young man, with a brick-red face, glanced backwards 
and saw her. He spoke to David. The child nodded 

R* 
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solemnly, answering his questions. The team stood 
patiently swishing their tails and tossing their heads 
to beat off the wood-flies with fronds of bracken which 
had been thrust into their bridles. The sun, by this 
time, had sunk to the tops of the trees. Its level rays 
turned the blond young man’s head and the down on 
his forearms to gold. He trudged back heavily down 
the road to where Jenny was sitting with Doris in her 
arms. He had an open face, with wide-set blue eyes 
and looked kindly. 

“Where be you going, missus?” he said. “The 
nipper here tells me you’re going to his Uncle Jem’s, 
but that don’t get me much further. He says he 
wants to go along with us. So I thought, if it hap¬ 
pened to be our road, us might give the family a lift, 
if so be as you’ld like one, that is.” 

Jenny looked at his red-scorched face and his kindly 
eyes. They were as simple as Uncle Jem’s and not in 
the least alarming. She smiled: 

“Well, if that isn’t like David’s cheek!” she said. 
‘“It’s Werewood we’re going to.” 

“Werewood?” the young man cried. “Why, I was 
down that way only last year cutting timber! But 
Werewood’s a long way off here. Do you mean to 
tell me you’re reckoning to walk the whole way?” 
Jenny nodded. “Well, I’ll tell you what,” the young 
man went on. “We’ll give you a lift over the hill so 
far as Ludlow.” 

“There’s the pram,” Jenny said. 
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He laughed. “Ay, I doubt if our horses’ll stand the 
weight of that. But us might have a try, and shove it 
up behind and not tell them aught about it. Come 
on then, and David here shall ha\e his way and 
drive the horses. How ’ll that suit you, tup¬ 
penny?” 

David danced with excitement as the young man 
slung up the perambulator behind and tied it on with a 
rope. His comrade, a hunched, bearded figure, not 
unlike old Lisha, who held the leaders of the team, 
watched the proceedings without any interest. The 
young man helped Jenny to mount in front and hoisted 
up David on to his lap and gave him the reins to hold. 
He cracked his whip, and the great beasts started to 
move. Little David was in heaven. 

The great wagon toiled slowly uphill over the road 
through the woods. Jenny was doubly thankful for 
this piece of good fortune when she realized how much 
collar-work there would have been in front of her. 
The wagoner took little notice of herj he was en¬ 
grossed in David, making little jokes all the time and 
showing him his belt decorated with the regimental 
badges he had brought home from the war in South 
Africa. 

“You’ll make a fine soldier one of these days,” he 
said, “and if you go soldiering, mind you join the 
Shropshire Light Infantry.” » 

Jenny told him that David’s father had been in the 
Shropshires. 
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“Well, I’m blowed,” the young man said} “what 
was his name then?” 

“Charley Potter.” 

“I seem to have heard that name, though I can’t say 
I mind him.” 

Towards sunset they came to the edge of the woods. 
The land fell away from the edge of Ludford hill. 
The river flowed swiftly beneath, and beyond its silver 
rose the scarp of the castle and a forest of tall brick 
chimneys out of whose smoke the great church-tower 
rose red in the sunset-light agains.t the spurs of Clee. 

“Why, I know what that is,” Jenny cried. “That’s 
LucHow.” 

“Ay, that’s Ludlow tower.” 

“And the river? Is it the Teme?” 

_ “You bet it’s the Teme.” 

The wagoner left the reins to David and jumped 
down to put on the skids. They moved slowly down¬ 
hill. Where the road turned right for Leominster, 
he untied the perambulator and put them on their way 
again. Jenny thanked the young man. 

“Don’t mention it, missus,” he said. “That’s 
nothing. I only wish I could mind your husband. 
Good luck to you anyway. I wish I could steal this 
young soldier. I could do with one just like him.” 

The wagon turned left and passed down towards 
Ludford bridge. David’s face fell as he watched it. 

“Why must we get down, Mam?” he said. “I like 
that man. I like him much better than Dad.” 
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“You’ll like Uncle Jem even more than him,” 
Jenny assured him. “Do you want to walk for a bit, 
or shall I push you?” 

“I’ld much rather go on with the wagon,” David 
said bitterly. 

“Well, you can’t go on with the wagon, my 
precious, and that’s all about it.” 

A mile’s walking was more than enough for him. 
It was enough for Jenny. They had been on the road 
for more than twelve hours and her feet were blistered. 
David said he was hungry again, and the sun had gone 
down. She began to wonder where and how they could 
spend the night. Her morning’s experience with the old 
woman whom she had asked for water made her timid 
of approaching another cottage and inviting a rebuff. 
There were several along the roadside whose lights 
she eyed wistfully; but the one she finally decided to 
approach had a notice on the gate that said: Bevjare of 
the Dog , which she read only just in time. After this 
they dragged on for the best part of a mile before 
another appeared. 

By now Jenny knew that she could not go a 
step farther; so she untied her handkerchief and 
approached it with her money ready in her hand. It 
was not, she saw, in the least like a workman’s cottage: 
the straight garden-path was paved with slabs, the 
latticed windows newly painted and hung with trim 
curtains chequered with green and white. There was 
a polished brass knocker on the door and a bootwiper 
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on either side of the raddled threshold, and a lady’s 
bicycle stood propped against the porch. All these 
elegancies intimidated Jenny j but necessity was more 
potent than fear. She knocked at the door. A dog 
yapped inside. A loud voice said: “Be quiet, Henry! 
How dare you behave like that?” 

A woman opened the door. Jenny supposed she was 
a woman, for she certainly wore a skirt, though the 
upper part of her body was mannish in everything, 
from the high starched collar and tie and the tailored 
tweed coat to the plain leather waistband. She had a 
wrinkled aquiline face and thin, frilled lips, and her 
haiT - was brushed sternly back under a straw sailor-hat. 
When she spoke, her voice was harsh, though her 
precise, clipped speech had the quality of Mrs. Dela- 
hay’s. 

“I never buy anything at the door,” she said, “so it’s 
no use your coming here.” 

“I don’t want to sell anything, ma’am,” Jenny said. 

“Then what do you want?” 

“I’m looking for a lodging for the night. I’m will¬ 
ing to pay, ma’am.” 

“A lodging for the night? I never heard such a 
thing! ” 

“If ther,e happened to be a shed or anything like 
that ...” 

“WHat are you doing here, anyway? My God, the 
child’s going to faint!” 

As she spoke, Jenny suddenly went giddy. She put 
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out her hand to steady herself and clutched at the 
bicycle, which went down with a crash. After that she 
knew no more until she opened her eyes to find 
herself stretched out on a sofa inside the house. 
The manly lady was dabbing her face with eau-de- 
Cologne. 

“So you’re not dead, thank htaven!” she said. 
“Well, I must say that’s a nice trick to play on a body. 
Feel better now?” 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” Jenny whispered. “I didn’t 
mean to do that.” 

“Of course you didn’t. You’ld be a clever woman if 
you could manage to faint to order, like the creatures 
in novels.” 

Jenny stared vaguely about her. She knew there was 
something wrong, but couldn’t think what. At last it 
came to her. 

“Where are the children?” she said. 

“The children? What children?” 

“I left them in the road in the pram.” 

ft God bless my soul! How many?” 

“There’s only two, ma’am.” 

“Well, thank heaven there’s not half a dozen. You 
stay where you are. I’ll go and fetch them in.” 

Jenny closed her eyes. In a moment the lady 
returned with Doris in her arms and David crying and 
holding her hand. An Aberdeen terriei* trotted 
importantly behind. 

“They’re not bad, as children go,” she said, “and 
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they look quite clean. You’d better take the baby. I 
don’t understand the creatures. And if you can stop 
the little boy crying, I shall be grateful. In the mean¬ 
time, if you’ll lie still, I’ll get you all something to 
eat. I suppose you’re starving. Come on, Henry, you 
wicked dog. Leave that baby alone. I know you’ve 
never seen one before, but that’s no excuse for bad 
manners.” 

A little later she came back, the dog again escort¬ 
ing her, with three boiled eggs and a basin of bread 
and milk. 

“If the baby can’t eat that,” she said, “you needn’t 
blame me. I don’t understand them, as I’ve told you 
already. You look a lot better.” 

Jenny was feeling all right now, she said. She ate 
two of the eggs and David one, and Doris showed no 
objection to the bread and milk. The manly lady and 
the dog watched them eating, the dog licking his lips. 
As soon as they had finished, she said briskly: “Now 
what about bed? After fainting like that, the sooner 
you lie flat, the better, and the children are both Half 
asleep. You can sleep in the back room here. There 
are no sheets, so don’t look for any, but there are 
plenty of rugs. Don’t thank me: I assure you I 
should never have dreamt of taking you in if you 
hadn’t sprung that faint on me and if the children’s 
heads hadn’t been clean. I hope you’ll sleep well f . If 
that blessed baby cries, smother it! Here you are!” 

There was a lean-to at the back of the cottage 
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with a wide double-bed, which might have been in¬ 
tended for a guest-room or a servant’s bedroom. It 
was as bare and austere as an operating-theatre, with 
no decoration but another set of green and white 
chequered curtains. Jenny lay down at once, her head 
still rather swimmy, with David on one side of her 
and Doris on the other. Within a few minutes, from 
sheer tiredness, all three were asleep. 


hi 

It was David who woke her next morning. She 
must have slept longer than usual, for sunlight was 
streaming already through a chink in the curtains on 
to the whitewashed wall. David was full of high 
animal spirits and said that he wanted to find that dog. 
Jenny combed the children’s hair and washed their 
hands j then opened the bedroom door cautiously, to 
see if her extraordinary hostess had risen. There was no 
sign of her in the house, but a fire had Seen lit and 
burnt merrily in the kitchen grate and a scribbled note 
on the table that said: Back at half-fast eight. A clock 
on the mantelpiece pointed to twenty-five past already. 
On the threshold the Aberdeen terrier sat erect, like 
a sentinel, turning round for a moment to see who they 
were and then wagging his tail. At half-past, to the 
tick, Jenny heard a bicycle-bell tinkle. The dog pricked 
up his ears, and scampered to the garden gate. The 
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lady pushed open the gate and wheeled her bicycle up 
the path. She looked manlier and more uncom¬ 
promising than ever in the morning light. 

“Oh, so there you are,” she said. “I hope you’ve 
slept well.” 

Jenny said they had all slept champion and that she 
ought to be getting along. She wanted to offer to pay 
for her lodging, but didn’t dare. 

“Getting along, indeed! ” the lady said. “And pray, 
what about breakfast?” 

“I’ve got some food in the pram, thank you, 
ma’am,” Jenny said. 

“What rubbish! Come into the kitchen with me and 
time the eggs boiling while I cut the bread-and-butter. 
Put the little girl into the pram, and do tell that child 
to leave Henry alone. We’re both old, and I can’t 
answer for his temper any more than my own.” 

Jenny followed her into the kitchen. The lady 
brought out a basket of eggs and selected four brown 
ones. 

» 

“I like mine light-boiled,” she said. “You can do 
what you like with yours; and mind you don’t put them 
in till the water bubbles.” 

As she started cutting the bread-and-butter, she 
said: 

“What’s all this about? I suppose you’ve left your 
husband?*’ (Jenny shook her head.) “Well, I 
shouldn’t blame you if you had. So he’s left you, 
is that it?” 
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“He’s . . . he’s dead,” Jenny said. 

“And left you with the children ; H’m . . . Where 
are you going, then?” 

“To Werewood, ma’am, to my uncle’s.” 

“Well, I hope you’re speaking the truth. They say: 
.‘Ask no questions, and you’ll be told no lies,’ and I 
expect they’re right. Now, come along, get those 
children of yours and finish your breakfast. I’m going 
otter-hunting, and I can’t leave you here.” 

When they had eaten their breakfast, Jenny began 
to fidget again with the handkerchief that held her 
money. 

“I do wish you’ld put that grubby thing away,” the 
lady said irritably. “Now let me see: you’re going to 
Werewood, you say?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, you say you’ve got money: the best thing 
you can do is to go straight along this road to 
Wooferton Station and take the first train to Temeford 
or Qleobury Mortimer. Do you understand? And 
just one thing more: remember I hate being thanked, 
so don’t try that on. And for God’s sake don’t ever 
come fainting on my doorstep again.” 

She opened her arms wide, like a man driving sheep, 
and-drove Jenny out of the garden gate. Then she 
slammed it to, without another word, and strode back 
into the house. » 

> It was a delicious morning, cooler than that of the 
day lefpre. They went nearly due south, with the sun 
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on their left, and were soon at Wooferton Station} hut 
Jenny had no intention of taking the Teme Valley 
train: her small store of money was too precious, and 
the signpost that pointed to Temeford encouraged her, 
for she reckoned that now she had reached familiar 
country and that Gannow Green could not be more 
than four or five miles away. 

They met many people on the road, but nobody 
took any notice of her. The hopping season had begun, 
and women pushing perambulators laden with children 
were not an unusual sight. By midday, with occasional 
rests, they had reached Gannow Green. Jenny saw 
the tdl angular house and the two Wellingtonias rising 
into pellucid September blue. On her right, stretching 
down to the river, she saw the yards of Fuggles, as yet 
unviolatedj but at this point she quickened her pace, 
for she was not anxious to find herself face to face 
with Mrs. Branch. She was surprised to find how 
little her memories of Gannow Green—even her 
memories of Charley—moved her. She had lived 
through so many vicissitudes since those strange, en¬ 
raptured days, that they no longer seemed real. At • 
the moment her mind had room for no more than 
one pressing thought: her anxiety to reach Werewood 
and end her pilgrimage before it grew dark. 

When she reached Temeford Station she Knew, 
more or less, where she was. It would be a waste of 
time to follow the gyrations of the little railway along 
its winding valleys. The most direct road to Nineveh 
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led over the watershed that divides Teme from Severn, 
by the village called Mamble, through Clowsbatch and 
Far Forest. She remembered with dismay that the 
greater part of this journey would be uphill and steep: 
by this time there was no question of little David’s 
walking any farther, and the weight of the two plump 
children made pushing the perambulator up the least 
slope no easy matter. So, at the point where the level 
road ended in a bridge over the Rea, she sat down in 
the hedge, gathering strength for the stiff ascent and 
impatiently waiting for the midday heat to pass; 
and here, again, she grew drowsy and dozed for a 
while. 

When she came to herself again the air felt 
much cooler. She crossed the road with her empty 
milk-bottle to an inn that stood on the corner to beg 
water. The maid in the kitchen seemed friendly and 
spoke in the accents of Werewood. Jenny had a feel¬ 
ing that she was among her own people again. She 
asked the time, and learnt that it was half-past three. 
This news alarmed her. It was a pity she had dozed so 
long, for she knew that even when she had crossed the 
watershed the descent to Nineveh would cover four 
miles more. She packed in the children hurriedly and 
started uphill. 

It was an amber afternoon, of rare stillness. The 
shadows of great ragged hedges of tarnished thorn and 
elder fell on the road and dappled its surface with an 
irrejfular pattern of gold and grey. The going grew 
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hard, for the upward slope gave her little respite, and 
David jigged about restlessly in his seat* Sweat 
poured down her cheeks in front of her ears and jnade 
her hair dank, and though, once or twice, she allowed' 
herself a few minutes’ rest, she was nearly exhausted 
before she reached the cross-roads at Mamble though 
the stiffest part of the climb still lay in front of her. 

In this upward struggle there was one compensation 
at least. With every yard that she climbed, the up¬ 
land air became cooler and sweeter. A light breeze 
arose to rustle the hedgerows,. which grew less 
luxuriantly here and no longer shadowed the road} it 
driediier dank hair and fanned her forehead} it flowed 
cool as spring water over her flushed cheeks. As she 
breathed it, her flagging spirits lightened} fier hopes 
rose} she felt oddly bright and exhilarated and the 
weight of the laden perambulator seemed to grow less} 
and suddenly the road which had climbed fo# so many 
miles began to fall: she had reached the summit. 

Now, at least, though the sun was sinking fast, she 
felt herself entitled to a short rest. She lifted David 
out of the perambulator to stretch his cramped legs, 
while she herself leant on a gate and surveyed the 
expanses over which she had struggled. £* ' t. 

Tired as she was, she could not help being impressed 
by the splendour of that scene. Below her, to westward, 
lay all the rich valley of Teme, in which the jgr^%jpf 
hop-yards and orchards chequered the red lancjy ? and 
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border, from which she had come, and the blue, domed 
summits of the Forests of Clun and Radnor. To the 
north, incredibly near, Abdon Burt rose black and 
barren j and as she turned her head eastward, she saw 
what warmed her heart: the irregular shape of Were- 
wood, like dark moss creeping over the valleys of its 
three brooks and the deep cleft of Severn. At her feet, 
between her and Werewood, she saw t he scattered roofs 
of a village and a red sandstone tower. That,"she 
guessed, must be Clowsbatch church. 

The mere sight of Werewood had put new life into 
her body. Her limbs knew no more fatigue and her 
heart was gay. She smiled and sang as she let the 
perambulator drag her downhill. David was surprised 
by this change of mood. 

“What are you singing for, Mam?” he asked. 

Jenny laughed. “Oh, I don’t know, my precious. I 
reckon I feel like singing.” 

“Are we nearly there, Mam?” 

“As near as makes no matter.” 

“I’m terrible thirsty again, Mam.” 

“We’ll get you a drink of lovely water in Clows¬ 
batch.” 

“In what, Mam?” 

“In Clowsbatch.” 

“I never heard that word before. It sounds funny, 
don’t it?” » 

The first cottages of the village came into sight j 
but' Jenny would not stop yet—she felt she wanted 
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to go on to the corner, under the church tower, where 
the road bore left for Werewood. Children were play¬ 
ing in the road between the scattered cottages; men in 
shirt-sleeves were working in their gardens; nobody 
took any heed of her; in this quiet place life seemed 
gentle, serene and sweet. 

“You haven’t forgotten about that water, Mam, 
have you?” David asked anxiously. 

“Of course I haven’t,” she told him, although she 
had. “I’ll just pop in here and get some if you’ll stay 
quiet.” 

They had come abreast of a long one-storeyed brick 
building with a high-pitched roof and a row of four 
windows that looked like a chapel. A prim cottage was 
built on to one end of it, surrounded by a garden that 
reached to the road. A man was digging in the garden, 
stooped over his work. When he heard the clink of the 
latch that Jenny lifted, he turned quickly and faced 
her. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


. . . TILL I END MY SONG 

I 

Once before, in a golden evening of Werewood, 
David Wilden had seen, transfigured by light, the 
shape of a child whom he took for a woman. Now, 
against the sun, he saw the same woman and took her 
for a child, but could not believe what he saw. For one 
moment, each stood spellbound and gazed at the other. 
Then Jenny gasped and flung herself in his arms. 

“David, David,” she cried. “Oh, David . . . !” 

“Jenny!” he said. “My little Jenny! What are you 
doing here? Where have you come from? I can’t 
believe this.” 

“I can’t believe it either.” Her voice was shaken 
with tears or laughing or both. “I never knew you 
were here, David. I was going to Nineveh.” 

“To Nineveh? My dear child, it’s no use going to 
Nineveh. There’s nobody there. The house has been 
empty, shut up, for the last four years.” 

“I thought Uncle Jem would be there.” » 

David shook his head, but said nothing. He shrank, 
in this oddly emotional moment, from speaking of 
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Jem. He was looking at Jenny: at her face, which, 
now that he came to see it, was no longer that of the 
child he remembered (her features had been made 
firmer, and finer, too, by time and by suffering, though 
her mouth and eyes were still grave and soft), and at 
her slim body, which had lost its coltish awkwardness 
and become that of a woman—the woman whom, in 
the strange exaltation of his first coming to Werewood, 
he had imagined and desired. As she clung to him 
now—for, once having found him, it seemed as if she 
could not bear to let him go—there was something 
more in her which his old arrogance would never have 
noticed—a pathos, a frailty that demanded protection 
and comfort no less than love. He felt that she needed 
him, and this touched him and made him at once proud 
and humble, for, in his lonely life, he had neither 
asked nor given much human sympathy. He saw, too, 
that after the first flush of joy and excitement, she 
looked worn and weak} that in body and mind she was 
near the end of her tether and ready to collapse. This 
was no moment for questions or explanations. 

“Never mind about Nineveh,” he said. “We’ll talk 
of that later. Come in and sit down and rest for a 
while.” 

He put his arm round her and led her towards the 
door. She moved with him, as in a dream. Then, sud¬ 
denly, stye cried: 

“Oh, David, what am I doing? I’ve left them in the 
road.” 
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- “Left what?” he asked, in astonishment. 

“My precious babies—of course, you don’t know— 
'little David and Doris.” 

jShe ran back to the gate5 he followed her, still be¬ 
wildered. She pushed the perambulator up the garden 
.path. David surveyed the small creatures curiously; 
he had never had anything to do with babies before, 
yet her tenderness as she spoke disjointedly to them 
and to him together, moved him. 

“Of course you didn’t know, Dave,” she was saying. 
“This one here’s my David: he’s named after you— 
though I didn’t know at the time, 1 was too badly— 
aren’t you, my precious? This is your cousin David 
I’Ve told you about, and the baby’s called Doris, David. 
You bad boy, don’t glare at your cousin David like 
that! What’s up with you now?” 

“I’m thirsty,” the child replied sullenly. “I want 
a drink.” 

“Well, you shall have your drink in a moment. Oh, 
Dave, if you only knew the nuisance this child has been 
with his blessed drinks! The baby, bless her heart, has 
been good as gold. Why can’t you keep quiet, like 
Doris, then?” 

She pushed the pram up to the porch and lifted the 
children out. David could see the pride she took in 
them; he found it strange and beautiful. She puzzled 
him: she was so different from the Jenny he &new, and 
yet the same. 

When she had quietened little David by giving him 
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his drink and mopped his shirt, where he had spilt the 
water over it, she packed him off into the garden'to 
play, and sat with the baby in her arms. That picture, 
too, was incredible to David, yet oddly moving: little 
Jenny, grown up and worn, with the child at her breast 
and the loving placidity of a painted Madonna ill her 
brambly eyes! She sighed and smiled at him. 

“It’s so quiet and cool here, David,” she said. “I 
don’t want to talk. I just want to look at you. You 
mustn’t mind me. I can’t believe anything yet.” 

Outside, the brief September twilight began to fade. 
Little David, having exhausted the resources of the 
garden, ran in and stood by her knee. 

“I like this garden, Mam,” he said, “but I wish 
Cousin David had a dog—I mean one like Henry. 
That was a nice dog, wasn’t it, Mam?” 1 

Jenny explained all about the manly lady in the 
cottage near Wooferton. “He’s just mad on dogs,” 
she said, “the same as his grandfather was.” ; 

But the elder David, though he listened and smiled 
—he still found it hard to keep his puzzled eyes off 
her—was not deeply interested in the details of their ; 
adventures. He was wondering what on earth he was 
going to do with them. At that hour it might not be 
easy to find lodgings in the village, and there was no 
food in the house except what Mrs. Jacks who “did” 
for him had left for Jiis supper. 

“We shall have to be thinking about the night, 
Jenny,” he said. 
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“The night? But can’t we stay here, Dave?” 

"Well, I suppose you can,” he said doubtfully; “but 
there’s only one bed. You see, I’m a bachelor.” 

“I can tell that easy enough by looking at the house, 
Dave,” she said. "But you needn’t worry about beds. 
I can sleep on the sofa with David, and Doris can sleep 
in her pram.” 

"Yes, I should rather like to sleep on the sofa with 
Mam,” the child said. “You see, I’ve never tried 
sleeping on sofas before.” 

David laughed at his solemnity. 

"No, no, that would never do. The bed’s large 
enough for all three of you,” he said. “You can turn 
in there comfortably, and I can sleep out here.” 

% "But we’re going to have some supper first, aren’t 
we?” the child asked anxiously. 

He trotted behind them into the larder, where they 
found something for him to eat. He fell on it 
ravenously, but, before he had finished, his dusty eyes 
were blinking. Jenny carried both children to the big 
bed in David’s room. She had hardly placed them there 
before they were asleep. Then she started laying the 
supper-table for David and herself. He watched her 
- methodical movements wonderingly. Apart from the 
perfunctory help of the village woman, Mrs. Jacks, 
who came: irr'every morning to sweep the school-room 
and tidy the house and prepare his midday meal, he 
was used to doing everything for himself. As she went 
about her business, Jenny talked gaily. Before she 
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came, there had been no laughter, no idle talk in the 
school-house. David Wilden had no friends but his 
books. Watching Jenny, he became aware of a mys¬ 
terious abatement in the loneliness he had accepted as 
a natural condition of life ever since Jem died. Jenny’s 
human presence and the sound of her voice were sweet 
to him. Besides this, for all her gentle gaiety—that 
evening, by the nature of their strange encounter, a 
little high-pitched—there was something soothing and 
sedate in her company. Sometimes, during his sojourn 
at Clowsbatch, David had thought of marriage. He 
knew that this isolated life was not good for the soul. 
Yet marriage, without love, had always seemed to him 
a desecrated rite 5 and though, more than once, he had 
been attracted by women and felt himself on the edge 
of making a rash approach, he still feared them: the 
old wound he had suffered in North Bromwich, the old 
humiliation, rankled; he was thankful when he escaped 
from that danger and withdrew, once more, ijito 
himself. 

But Jenny was different from other women. He did- 
not feel afraid of her. Her soul, he instinctively felt, 
was not foreign to his: not merely because there was 
no question between them of the coquetries, die subr 
dued but ever-present reserves that mystify the rela¬ 
tion of a man and woman who are mutually attracted, 
but because of a deeper understanding, unspoken and 
not needing to be explained, which sprang from 
the common memories of their childhood in Were- 
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wood,' and also perhaps from something pro¬ 
founder and more intangible, the racial memory of all 
the Wildens who had lived within sound of the 
Gladden Brook since Nineveh was built. Jenny’s 
prattle did not disturb him; her presence seemed not 
merely natural, but complementary to his secret life. 
That evening, in her company, David felt strangely 
untroubled and serene; the school-h rnse, which had 
never been more to him than a roof to his head, seemed 
spiritually warmer and more friendly . It was almost 
as if some unrealized lacuna in his life had been filled, 
and the filling had made him whole. 

When they had eaten their evening meal, almost in 
silence, Jenny cleared the table and washed the supper- 
things. She performed these housewifely tasks as a 
matter of course; yet the fact that this drudgery was 
accomplished so swiftly and neatly astonished David. 
He sat in the lamp-lit room in a puzzled dream. The 
domestic sounds of her washing-up, the clink of 
cutlery and china, the patter of Jenny’s light steps as 
she moved from the sink to the pantry and back again, 
seemed at the same time familiar and strange and, in 
either case, a source of mysterious consolation. He felt, 
already, as though she were a part of his life which 
had been mislaid and missed without his being wholly 
aware of it. 

And when, having finished her task and put on a 
clean apron, she came back quietly into the front room 
and sat down beside him, it seemed to him as natural 
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as if she had always been there. 

“Now tell me all about yourself, David,” she said. 

“Ah, there’s so much to tell, Jenny.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” she said. “We’ve plenty of 
time. We’ve never talked properly since that day in 
the forest. It must be seven years ago. Suppose you 
start from there.” 

David began to talk. He spoke as he had never 
before spoken to a living soul—not even to Jem—and 
for the first time in all his life talking seemed not 
merely easy, but grateful as the lifting of a burden 
from an overladen mind, as the relief of an intolerable 
terfsion. He spoke of his early, unhappy days in North 
Bromwich, of the fierceness with which he had thrown 
himself into the task of catching up with his fellows, 
of the cold little bedroom in Lower Sparkdale and the 
vista of mournful splendour the sleeping city displayed 
at night. He told her, as he had told none other be- 
'fore, of his swift and fatal infatuation for Diana Isaacs, 
of the passion that had exalted him and of the blow 
that had broken his pride. He told her of the months 
he had lived with his father in Pandypool and of his 
escape (if it were an escape) to Cwmgorlechj of that 
drab little village lost in the pit of the hills j of the 
mocking children and the black, unfriendly looks that 
had followed the foreigner when he walked down the 
street. r 

“I was unhappier there, Jenny,” he said, “than ever 
before or since.” 
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He told her how, in the end, he had applied for the 
Clowsbatch appointment and how, at the very moment 
when he had posted his letter, the telegram from the 
doctor in Pandypool had caught him. 

•»‘I don’t know how I ever got there,” he said. “I 
remember nothing of what I did tili the time when the 
sister gave me something to pull me together. They 
shouldn’t really have let me see him, Jenny,” he said, 
“he was so terribly crushed; but L’m glad they did, 
now; he looked so happy. I never saw Dad without a 
smile on his lips, not even when he was dead. He was 
a good man, Jenny. There was never a kinder or more 
unselfish man living than Dad. You loved him, too— 
you couldn’t help it—so you know that better than any¬ 
one else but me. 

“And of course,” he went on, “after that I couldn’t 
have stayed in Cwmgorlech even if I hadn’t had the 
luck to get this job here. There was only one place I 
wanted to go to, and that was Werewood, or near it. 
I’d been keeping it secret up to the last, hoping I’ld be 
able to give Dad a surprise and bring him along with 
me. And then, this.... It was too cruel, Jenny. I’ve 
hardly got over it. 

“Still, I was glad to come here. It seemed like a 
compensation. I don’t think I was really in my right 
mind for a bit: I used to hear Dad talking and the 
sound of his step. The people were kind here, too. 
They knew all about me and treated me as if I be¬ 
longed to them. And I wasn’t hard pushed to get in 
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this bit of furniture. Though I never knew it, Dad 
had put by a good sum of money—nearly four hundred 
pounds, together with his insurance and that. Then I 
brought up a few more things from Nineveh. It 
belongs to me now, you see.” 

“And you’ve lived here alone, David?” 

“Yes, time passes quickly without your knowing it. 
I’m getting old, Jenny. I’ve got grey hairs in my 
head.” 

“How silly you talk, Dave! My mother had grey 
hairs, too, afore she was thirty. That’s because you’re 
a Wilden. It runs in the family.” 

“Well, I suppose you’re as old as you feel, and I’m 
feeling old.” 

“But you’re happier now, David?” 

“Yes. . . . I’m a lot happier now. I’m happier this 
evening, since I’ve talked to you, than I’ve been for 
years.” 

“I like to hear that,” she said, “and I think it’s right, 
too—you and me being together again after all this 
time. Don’t send me away, David, not for a bit, at 
any rate.” 

He was silent for a moment, being shy to say what 
he felt. Then he said: 

“I’ve done all the talking. It seems only fair that; 
you should tell me as much as I’ve told you.” 

She smiled: “My story’s longer than yours: such a 
lot has happened to me.” 

“Tell me everything, all the same.” 
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Jenny told her story. It began with her going to 
Gannow Green: the work in the farm-house, the hop¬ 
picking, the coming of Charley, gay and gallant ih his 
bright uniform. She kept back nothing. The dimly- 
lit room had the air of a confessional} and, as David 
had said, to be reticent wouldn’t be fair. Yet, in spite 
of his asking for frankness, she felt, as she spoke of 
Charley, that she was hurting him. 

“You were in love with this chap ; ” he asked her. 

“I suppose I was. I don’t rightly know. I reckon 
it was much the same as you with that girl. You 
wanted to marry her , didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I wanted to marry her. I suppose that puts 
us all square. Only with you it seems different, some¬ 
how. You were such a child, Jenny. He oughtn’t...” 

“It wasn’t his fault. You must blame me. You see, 
he was like you.” 

“Like me?” 

“To look at, I mean. His eyes were like yours. So 
are little David’s. I reckon that must have been why 
I called him after you.” 

When she spoke of Mrs. Moule’s reception of her 
at Nineveh, David grew angry. 

“That damned woman!” he said. “I believe she 
stole Dad’s money.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose she’s any the happier for 
it,” Jenny said. “From what I can see of it, money 
don’t matter all that much, and Uncle Jem couldn’t 
have used it, anyhow, as it turned out.” 
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“No, I suppose he couldn’t. But I always hated 
Aunt Thirza, and I hate her even more now, after 
what you’ve told me. What happened next, Jenny?” 

She told him of her pilgrimage to Mawne Heath 
and the barren years she spent in the chain-making 
shed. 

“Don’t say any more,” he said. “I can’t bear to 
hear it, you poor little thing. Your hands were so soft, 
Jenny.” 

“They aren’t very soft now, David. I don’t like to 
look back on it myself—at least, I didn’t: I seem to 
mind less now. I reckon I should have been there still 
if I hadn’t met Fred.” 

“You’ve not told me about him yet. Is that Doris’s 
father?” 

“Of course. We were married all right, though. 
Don’t you remember Fred Badger—that day at Break¬ 
neck Bank?” 

“Fred Badger? The trapper? The man who 
murdered his woman? Oh, Jenny, I can’t believe it!” 
His voice was agonized. “You married that brute— 
that animal?” 

He was so agitated now that she found it hard to 
soothe him. 

“You mustn’t fly off like that, Dave,” she said. 
“You must listen quiet while I tell you.” 

“I’d rather you didn’t tell me. For God’s sake let 
me forget it, if ever I can!” 

Jenny took his hand and held it. She spoke to him 
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much as she spoke to little David wheri he was naughty. 
At last, unwillingly, he allowed her to go on. It was 
long past midnight now. The oil in the lamp gave 
out; the flame began to flicker and finally failed. 
Jenny was glad that they were sitting in the dark and 
that she could not see his face, though the clenching 
and unclenching of his fingers told her how much he 
was moved and made her suffer. 

“When they talked of taking the children from 
me and putting them away in the Union,” she said at 
last, “I couldn’t face it. There was nowhere I could 
think of to go except Nineveh. So yesterday—was it 
yesterday?—we left Lesswardine, and here I be. Do 
you hate me after this, David?” she asked. 

“My God, no. I love you, Jenny. I think I’ve 
always loved you.” 

She sighed. “And I’ve been the same, David. It’s 
funny, isn’t it?” 


ii 

Those days of calm autumn weather at Clowsbatch 
had a sunset serenity. If that upland village was not 
actually in Werewood, it lay so near and was so closely 
embraced by the forest that, when the wind moved 
from the east, the odour of oak-leaf mould was-carried 
into it. She had never, Jenny thought, known a peace 
more secure than that of David’s trim garden, where 
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the Michaelmas daisies made a lilac mist and opulent 
dahlias flaunted their velvet blooms. This was rightly 
a season of fruiting and of fulfilment. Cider-apples 
shone bright among leaves, whose green had darkened 
and lost its brilliance. Wasps crawled about drunk 
with the nectar of over-ripe plums that lay bruised on 
the paths, and on the last of the hedgerow damsons. 
When the air hung still, a smell of ripeness pervaded 
it. Even the heavy-winged Admiral butterflies seemed 
drowsy in flight, and preferred to perch motionless, 
spreading their downy fans to the sun. 

.David’s house kept Jenny busy enough. It had been, 
as she told him at first, most shamefully neglected. If 
a woman’s hand had passed over it, no woman’s heart 
had been there. She found deep pleasure as well as 
pride in putting everything in order. When that labour 
of love was done, she would step out into the mild 
autumn sunshine of the garden where Doris lay in her 
pram and little David was playing; and there, as she 
talked to them, she would hear, through the open 
school-room windows, the bleating of David’s class,and 
listen for the sound of his beloved voice in between. It 
was reassuring to think that as soon as school was over, 
she would hear that voice more clearly and see his 
face.' The one fear that had troubled her—that, for 
reasons which -she was ready to understand, he might 
not “Cake to” her babies—was quickly dispelled. It 
seemed that he accepted them as part of her. When, 
on the day after they came, little David was stung by 
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a sluggish wasp, she had rejoiced to see the tender¬ 
ness with which the elder David found the blue-bag 
and dealt with the injury. She was so happy in this 
that she almost didn’t mind the child having been 
stung. 

This calm paradise in which they lived was enough 
to atone for many purgatories. While she embraced it 
eagerly, her rough experience of life told her that k 
might have to be paid for; that it was almost too sweet 
to last. The first warning that she had judged rightly 
came, as might have been expected, from Mrs. Jacks, 
the widow woman who had undertaken (and scamped) 
the task of looking after David and the school-house 
when he came to Clowsbatch. Mrs. Jacks, however 
much she neglected them, regarded David and the 
school-house as her private property. She had been 
shocked and affronted when, the morning after 
Jenny’s arrival, she discovered that this stranger and 
her children had been installed in the house. She was 
even more shocked when Jenny, unwisely, criticized 
her housewifery. Who was Jenny, she asked in¬ 
dignantly, to tell her her job? What was Jenny doing 
there, anyway? she would like to know. Neither Jenny 
nor David had informed her, and that made matters 
worse. What worsened them even more was the fear 
in Mrs. Jacks’s heart that this woman, who came from 
nowhere, might rob her of her work and of ( the few 
shillings that David paid her. 

“You needn’t think, Mr. Wilden,” she said, “that 
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I’m going to clear up the mess them there children 
makes.” 

Her tone was so cross and vindictive that David rose 
to it. 

“If it comes to that, Mrs. Jacks,” he said, “and if 
you object to it, I don’t really need your help any 
longer. My cousin can do everything in the house if 
you’ll sweep the school-room.” 

So she was his cousin, the village learnt. Well, that 
was quite possible 5 there had been a child, Mary 
Wilden’s girl, who had lived with old Aaron at 
Nineveh. Them there Wildens had always kept them¬ 
selves to themselves: that was not a point in their 
favour. 

Thanks to Mrs. Jacks, all Clowsbatch began to buzz 
with conjecture and gossip. It was thrilled to know 
that David slept on the sofa—not that that made much 
difference. The village was also intrigued to hear that 
the little boy with the violet eyes was called David. 
That appeared significant. Was it possible, it asked, 
that this apparently austere young man, who kept him¬ 
self to himself and thought too much of himself to mix 
with the Clowsbatch girls, had a shadier history? Was 
the boy a bye-child of his, and the cousin (if cousin 
she were) an old lie-by who had brought her shame to 
roost with him? Rumour ran to and fro and was 
magnified as it ran. Within a week it had reached the 
ears of authority. 

Mr. Martley, the vicar of Clowsbatch, was a kindly 
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and humourless man. It was he who had chosen David 
for his schoolmaster. He had always found David 
polite, and believfed him to be capable: the children 
were certainly much better disciplined since his coming. 
But in matters respecting morals and the law of the 
Church, Mr. Martley was adamant. Loose living, in 
towns, alas, could not be suppressed. In a small com¬ 
munity, such as his congregation at Clowsbatch, its 
infection was dangerous. As soon as he heard of Jenny, 
he made it his business to look into the matter. 

Although he was kindly, Mr. Martley’s long suit 
was not tactj and, in the present instance, all the tact 
he possessed was submerged by his sense of duty. At 
the beginning of his visit, when he had satisfied him¬ 
self who Jenny was, he proceeded to make intimate 
enquiries into her history and the paternity of her 
children which David refused to answer; he had no 
intention, in any case, of revealing her association with 
Fred Badger, of which nobody, providentially, knew. 

Mr. Martley was shocked—not so much by David’s 
refusal as by the lack of respect to his own position 
which the refusal implied. He put up his back: 

“In any case, Wilden,” he said, “whether this 
woman is your cousin or not, I think you must admit 
that the fact of your having her here at the school- 
house alone with you is, to say the least, unseemly. I 
don’t wish to be harsh; but the impression it gives, to 
be frank, is a painful one. Your position here, as an 
instructor of youth, involves a responsibility.” 
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“I’m sorry you feel like that, sir,” David told him. 
“As long as I’m schoolmaster here, the house is my 
own, I suppose?” 8 

“Up to a certain point, yes. But I think this woman 
should go.” 

“She won’t go to suit Clowsbatch gossips, Mr. 
Martley, as long as I’m here,” David said. 

“You’ve no need to lose your temper, Wilden,” the 
vicar said, losing his own. “May I ask one thing more: 
Do you intend to marry this woman? Not that that 
makes much difference: I consider it extremely im¬ 
prudent for engaged couples to stay under the same 
roof unchaperoned.” 

David flushed with anger. “It seems to me, sir,” 
he said, “that that is my business. When I want you 
to marry us, I’ll ask you.” 

Mr. Martley nodded and looked down his nose. He 
was not going to argue with an inferior. He said: 

“Well, Wilden, think over what I’ve said. You’d 
much better, you know, for your own sake.” 

He jumped on his bicycle and went skimming away 
without another word. When David came back to the 
house, Jenny saw he was angry j but he refused to tell 
her what had happened. Mr. Martley’s next move 
was reserved for the following Sunday, when, at early 
communion, he came down the nave in his cassock and 
whispered to David that he did not consider him fit to 
communicate. 

“I’m sorry to have to say this,” he said. “I’m sorrier 
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still, Wilden, because of my personal regard for you. 
But the Church, as you know, is no respecter of 
persons.” 

David laughed in his heart as he turned and left 
the church, but his laughter was bitter. There was 
nothing in his beliefs that made the refusal of the 
sacrament a deprivation} but the vicar’s action was so 
advertised that he knew that, within an hour, the whole 
village would talk of it—as the whole village did 

Once more he told Jenny nothing. 

Another week passed. Perhaps, out of what he 
called his “personal regard,” Mr. Martley was wait¬ 
ing to see if David would climb down. As he didn’t, 
the vicar launched his next missile: a formal request 
from the school committee of management and him¬ 
self as chairman, that David would meet them at the 
vicarage on Tuesday evening to explain the embarrass¬ 
ing situation which he had created. David read the 
letter and crumpled it up and stuffed it in the fire. 
Jenny watched him anxiously: she knew he was in 
trouble; but she saw the darkness of his face and dared 
not ask him more questions. At the time fixed for the 
meeting on Tuesday evening, he took her and the 
children for a walk along the edge of Werewood. He 
had never seemed more amusing and gay. But she dis¬ 
trusted his gaiety. 

Next morning there came another long letter, 
dictated by the vicar, from the committee of manage¬ 
ment. They were pained as well as surprised, it said, 
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that a paid servant of theirs, even if he did not recog¬ 
nize his duty, should have shown them the discourtesy 
of not obeying their summons. If David were to suffer 
because of this, he must realize that he had only him¬ 
self to blame. The chairman had done all he could to 
adjust the matter privately and avoid public scandal; 
but David’s attitude had now made a continuance of 
these methods impossible. The committee found it 
their duty to present him with two alternatives: either 
he must send his female visitor away, or he must put 
in his resignation. If he adopted neither of these 
courses, he would be summarily dismissed. Under 
the circumstances, they were prepared to meet any 
appeal on his part to the Board of Education. 

David read the official letter through twice. Then 
he took pen and paper and wrote his reply. 

Dear Sir (it read), 

The second of the Committee of Management’s 
alternatives pleases me best. 1 beg to resign my posi¬ 
tion as master in charge of the Clowsbatch School. In 
order to facilitate the installation of my successor } I 
shall vacate the school-house to-morrow. 

Yours obediently , 

David Wilden. 

When ,he had signed the letter and sealed the 
envelope he felt happier. He picked little David up 
and set him on his knee and began to joke with him. 
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But Jenny saw through his gaiety5 she could feel, 
without positive knowledge, the turmoil in his 
mind. 

“What was that letter you got, Dave?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” he told her. “Just a matter of 
business.” 

“I don’t believe you, David. 1 want to see what it 
was.” 

“All right, then, read it,” he said. He tossed it over 
to her and went on playing with the child. 

Jenny took the letter and began to read it 
laboriously. Mr. Martley’s style was rather in¬ 
volved, and his words too long for her. Even so, as 
she came to the end, she grasped its import. 

“Is this what you’ve been worrying about all this 
time, Dave, and never told me?” 

He nodded. “Why should I have told you? These 
people mean nothing to you—nor to me, for that 
matter.” 

“He says you’ve got to give up the school or send 
me away.” 

“Yes. You say it much more simply than he does; 
but that’s the gist of it.” 

“Then I’m going, David, at once.” 

He laughed. “Don’t be foolish, Jenny.” 

“I mean what I say. I tell you I’m going, David.” 

“We’re both going: if it comes to thatj all four 
of us.” 

“Was that the answer you wrote just now?” 
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“I never neglect business letters,” he told her 
jokingly. 

“What did you say? Tell me true, or I’ll open it.” 

“If you really must know, I resigned.” 

“Then you’re not going to send it. Call me foolish, 
indeed! Why, you must have gone off your head.” 

“I am off my head. Pm mad on you, Jenny, and 
you know it.” 

“Oh, why can’t you be serious?” 

“I am. I’m in deadly earnest. I love you, and we’re 
going to be married without being forced to.” 

“That’s a nice way of showing you love anybody: 
throwing up a job as you’ve earned and worked for 
all these years! I’m not going to have you ruining 
yourself like that just for me, so don’t you think it!” 

“I’m not ruined by any means, Jenny. I’m a rich 
man. I’ve got you and the babies. I’ve got a bagful 
of money. And I’ve got a house, too—don’t forget 
that, my sweet child!—and, what’s more, we’re all 
going there to-morrow. That is if you’ll only be 
sensible and drop this nonsense.” 

“You mean Nineveh, David?” 

“Of course I mean Nineveh, silly.” 

Jenny sighed. “Oh, well, if you mean Nineveh, I 
suppose we shall have to go with you.” 

It was something of a shock to Mr. Martley, scout¬ 
ing round on his bicycle next day, to discover a cart 
loading furniture in front of the school-house. He had 
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hoped, to the last, that David would see sense and 
accept his ultimatum. It was a grave inconvenience, 
too, to have the school left without any master, because 
he felt it would be his duty to fill the gap at a time 
when his neighbours were inviting him to shoot 
partridges. This made him so angry that, at first, he 
considered the possibility of suing David for breach 
of contract, though it might look rather odd, he de¬ 
cided later on, to insist on a person whom he had 
described as a moral outcast and to whom he had re¬ 
fused the sacrament, continuing to instruct and to in¬ 
fluence the innocent youth of Clowsbatch. In the end, 
he was ready to admit the mysterious working of 
Providence in the impulse which had driven the sinner 
out of their midst. After all, by the first of October, 
when the pheasants came in, the vacancy would prob¬ 
ably be filled, and, in spite of the poor pay, competi¬ 
tion among qualified schoolmasters was keen. And 
partridges were fatter, if less easy to hit, in October. 


hi 

David finished his day’s work. He had decided to 
tell the, school-children nothing about his leaving. 
Apart from one boy, in whom he had discovered a faint 
spiritual resemblance to himself, he was j not much 
attached to them. By evening all the furniture that 
belonged to him, together with the perambulator and 
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his books, had been cleared and sent down by the 
valley road to Nineveh to be dumped in the barn. By 
the time they reached the cottage the carter would 
have disappeared. That was what he wanted: to re¬ 
turn to Werewood alone with Jenny and her babies. 

She was waiting for him in the garden with them 
when he emerged from the school-room. She carried 
Doris, and, as the way through the woods would 
be long, he took little David in his arms. The 
child had been bewildered, in spite of Jenny’s evasions, 
by the turmoil of packing. He didn’t like being picked 
up—he was too big to be carried, he said—and he 
wanted to know where they were going and when he 
would have his tea. 

“We’ll make tea at Nineveh,” David told him. 

“I don’t know where that is,” the child said 
desolately. 

“You soon will, my son. You’ll have to fetch water 
from the brook: you’ll enjoy doing that.” 

“Will there be a dog there, like that dog she called 
Henry?” 

“Well, perhaps, some day.” 

“I’ld prefer to have him at once, if you don’t mind,” 
little David said. 

By the time they had cut across two fields he was 
glad to be carried. Jenny and David walked side by 
side in silence. Both their - hearts were too full of a 
mute emotion for words. By the time they reached the 
verges of Werewood the sun was already low. That 
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still, golden air showed the ways of Werewood at their 
best. The dead drifts of oak leaves, rustling under 
their feet, seemed suffused by the self-same light, 
though no sun reached them. They crossed the lonely 
head-waters of the Wild Brook. Little David, thirsty 
as usual, had to drink at the stream. 

“I like this water,” he said. “It tastes like soup.” 

“You’ll like the Gladden water better. Won’t he, 
Jenny?” 

They climbed the slope by a twisting path tufted 
with heather whose papery bells had faded, and 
entered the wood’s shadow again. Little David wanted 
to stay and examine the heaps of the wood-ants; but 
the light was fading, and in the shadow of the oak- 
woods the sky seemed even darker that it was, so they 
hurried onwards. 

They found light again on the lip of the Gladden 
Valley. David, who now knew the forest better even 
than Jenny, had so planned their course that they 
emerged from the woods at the level of Nineveh. 
There the old grey house that their fathers had built 
lay beneath them. It looked small, deserted, pitiful, 
huddled there at their feet; but, when she saw it, Jenny 
clutched David’s hand, and they stood for a moment 
enraptured, mutely contemplating it. 

They descended the slope and crossed the Gladden 
Brook by the stepping-stones. As they approached the 
house, the measure of its desertion, invisible from 
above, declared itself. The garden hedges were 
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tangled and overgrown, the paths mossed over, the 
paddock rank with grass that had not been mown. In 
the fold, nettles had sprouted waist-high in their 
craving for light. But Jenny saw none of this desola¬ 
tion. In the time-worn face of Nineveh she saw only 
the things she loved and knew} and her face, as David 
saw it and loved it, reflected orlly beauty. 

“I feel like a ghost coming back here,” he said. 
“Perhaps we are ghosts, Jenny.” 

“Oh, David, what rubbish you talk,” she said. 
“Quick, give me the key. I shan’t be happy until I’ve 
looked inside.” 

He let her unlock the door while he held the baby. 
When she came to open it they found that grass had 
grown in the cracks of the threshold and bound it, so 
he had to help her. Jenny peered inside. The pale face 
of the grandfather clock regarded her, as with surprise. 

“Oh, do wind up that clock, Dave,” she said„ 

He obeyed her, smiling. The child watched him 
intently. He had never seen such a monstrous clock 
before. David wound up the two leaden weights and 
set the pendulum swinging. The stopped heart of 
Nineveh began to beat once more. . . . 

Jenny was running everywhere, discovering familiar 
things and exclaiming: “Oh, David, look! Do you re¬ 
member this?” Everything stood in its place, just as 
Mrs. Moule had abandoned it. There were even dry 
sticks ancl chopped logs and lighting-wood in the pot- 
hamper that stood by the hearth. Jenny knelt in front 
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of it and built a fire on the ashes. 

“Give us a match, Dave,” she said. “I want to see it 
burning again. It seems all wrong till the clock’s 
going and the fire’s lit. But we’ve got no paper. Oh, 
what shall we do? Get some straw from the barn.” 

David rummaged in his pockets, one after another. 
“Why, here’s the very thing. Mr. Martley’s letter!” 
he said. “Let’s try to start it with that.” 

“How wicked you are!” She laughed at him as she 
crumpled the paper and thrust it beneath the sticks and 
set it alight. ‘Then she rose and stood close to the cold 
hearth with her arm about him, solemnly watching the 
blaze of the crackling twigs, and the child stood by 
them. The kindling-wood caught and sputtered; 
flames roared up the chimney. Jenny sighed and her 
fingers closed on David’s. 

“That’s better,” she said. “It’ll be many a year 
before that goes out, I reckon.” 

“All our lives, at any rate,” he said, “and perhaps 
a lot more.” 

Outside, in the still air of Werewood between the 
twin fleeces of forest that bounded the Gladden Valley, 
smoke rose from the mossy chimney and lay wreathed 
in milk-blue spirals. A light breeze stirred. Though 
the smoke hung still, the woods shivered. Life had 
awakened at Nineveh again. The last of the Wildens 
|a4 come home. 

Cray combe House . i.x.35. 
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